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S wring leader of our Society, 
Inspiring us all to labour, 
R esolutely, diligently for the Great Art. 


C alm in council, courageous in action, 

Hi olds out the hand to all true workers in 

A rchitecture’s most varied field, bids them 

R ally, advance together—e’er as one— 

Launch out afresh! He will encourage all, 

E mbolden the diffident, then in full 

S trength they will not fail in their high calling. 


T ruly, now, the mists are clearing, new light 


R eveals the path the pilgrims true must tread. 

U p, up, it rises, they, safely led, reach 

T he calm clear heights where no discordant sounds are 
H eard, no dissensions hamper work ; then with 

E nthusiastic eagerness they build a 

N oble City where Architecture’s Queen ! ! ! 


P resident of The Society, we, 
S trengthened by unerring guidance, can now— 
A dvance our Art for good of common weal. 


W. J. H. Leverton, M.S.A. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 


I. 
By Sm Cuarues T. Ruruen, President of The Society of Architects. 


The busy architect finds it exceedingly difficult to allow himself a holiday period 
sufficiently extended to permit him to do justice, as it were, to the magnificent 
scenery and the wealth of architectural beauty to be found on such a trip as that 
forming the subject of this series of articles. 

Although the holidays of busy men are not only scarce, but short, there is in these 
days of fast and comparatively comfortable travelling, little excuse for ignorance of 
Continental beauty and art. 

Perhaps the scarcity of holidays of reasonable duration tends towards too rapid 
travelling. The desire to see so much in a limited time, gives the tendency to get 
over too much ground, and thereby full justice is not granted scenes and monuments 
deserving long sojourn for proper study; but the writer would suggest that a short 
holiday, however rapidly undertaken, through the Italian lake district and on to 
Northern Italy, is, to the student of architecture, well worth all the discomfort it is 
necessary to undergo, and cannot be undertaken without considerable pleasure and 
education. 

Starting from Paris and entering Northern Italy by the entrance gate selected by 
most travellers from the North of Europe, especially if it be for the first time,-such a 
veritable feast is provided that the traveller, if he be an architect or artist, longs for 
the unlimited time and means to wander at leisure, sketch-book and camera in hand, 
passing through the smiling valleys, across the deep-blue lakes, over the glorious 
mountains and through the delightful and picturesque villages, towns and cities, over 
surely one of the most interesting and beautiful parts of the whole world. 

It is now many years ago that the writer travelled—very rapidly, it is true— 
through Belgium, visiting some of its noble cities, and the memory of the pleasure 
and knowledge gained from this visit is still quite fresh. It is this remembrance and 
the knowledge of the devastation, terrible in the extreme, which has taken place in 
this, one of the most beautiful of all countries, by a ruthless enemy, that conjures up a 
feeling almost of despair when one thinks of the irreparable damage ‘this same enemy 
would have perpetrated, if granted the opportunity, in the other and equally beautiful 
areas dealt with in these short notes of a more recent holiday. 

At the present time, when the greatest of all wars in history has just come to a 
close, the writer recalls a few very enjoyable and instructive weeks spent with a camera 
in journeying over ground interesting to the architect at all times; but at the present 
time especially so, because of the truly terrible state caused by the ravages of the 
great war. 

Having looked forward for some years to this holiday (eventually undertaken in the 
autumn of 1918), the start was made with no definite object in view, so far as the 
study of any particular architectural period was concerned, other than a desire for 
relaxation and pleasure, and to obtain, as it were, an artistic and architectural ramble. | 

The various photographic views illustrating these notes are reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken for the personal gratification of being able more vividly to recall, in after 
years, the various incidents of the holiday, and not with any preconsidered intention to 
make use of them in the manner now intended. 

The views taken near Basle and some on the St. Gotthard line were taken from the 
train whilst travelling, and are, therefore, perhaps, not all one would wish them to be ; 
but after all, they constitute a permanent record, together with other pictures, some 
very much better, of interesting, and, in many cases, impressive incidents of the travel. 
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From a Photograph by Sir Charles T. Ruthen, P.S.A, 
Santa Maria Della Salute, Grand Canal, Venice 
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Nevertheless, it is not without hesitation that the writer presumes to put forward in 
the shape of these notes, the various materials collected during an all too rapid journey. 


A confession must be made that no time was, of course, available for the examina- 
tion of documentary history of the buildings, &c., described or illustrated, and that the 
dates, where given, are generally obtained at second-hand. 


The peculiar and altogether unprecedented international situation during the 
past few years has suggested to the writer that a short illustrated account of a 
ramble over ground, so recently the scene of the most frightful carnage and destruction, 
may be of more than ordinary interest to the architectural student. 


The majority of tourists select a period for a visit to Switzerland somewhere 
between the middle of July and the end of September; but if it is desired to view the 
scenery, and particularly the Alpine flowers at their best, June is perhaps the best of all 
months in the year. 


The snow disappears generally from the Rigi and the other mostly used routes 
through the Bernese Oberland before the the middle of May; but snow is frequently 
seen on the higher peaks as late as September, and some lies the whole season. 


It may also be interesting to those intending to take this journey in the future, 
particularly now that peace is established, to know that during the autumn period 
passenger traffic from Paris to Northern Italy, and more especially as far as the Italian 
lakes, is exceedingly great, and the capacity of the trains usually travelling upon this 
route, does not appear to be anything like equal to the demand made upon them by 
the travelling public. 


The coaches constructed upon the American plan, which internally are very good, 
externally very black and grimy looking, are crowded to their utmost capacity. The 
corridors are usually filled with passengers unable. to obtain seats, and, in addition, 
the luggage other passengers have been unable to get into the carriages. Passage 
from coach to coach through the corridors is at times almost impossible. 


The lavatory accommodation is by no means as good as we find on our English 
railways. With these few somewhat important reservations one might say that 
travelling is as comfortable on very long journeys as one can reasonably expect. 


The first portion of the journey may be passed over as being of no particular 
interest, for there is not much to write about upon the journey from London to Paris. 
Having rested on the first evening in Paris at the Hotel Terminus de St. Lazare, a fine 
building containing many interesting features to the architect engaged on modern 
hotel work, a start is made on the following evening from the Gare de l’Est, one of the 
great railway stations of the French capital. 


Those travelling upon the particular evening in question were destined to 
undergo an experience of a somewhat exciting nature, and one, the writer thinks, 
no one would be particularly anxious to have repeated. Some two miles outside the 
station, just as the train was beginning to gain a little speed, the passengers were 
startled by a rapid pulling up. It appeared that an incoming train by some peculiar 
error on the part of the signalman, travelling at a fair speed upon a set of rails crossing 
the main outward-going rails obliquely, struck the centre of the outward-bound Milan 
express, derailing the attacking engine and some coaches and somewhat badly 
bulging the coach attacked, that coach in fact immediately adjoining that in which the 
writer was comfortably settling himself for an all-night journey. 


Apart from this somewhat disconcerting incident and a delay consequent thereon 
of some two hours, caused by the entire transference into another train, of the train- 
load of passengers and luggage, nothing further exciting occurred and the lights of 
Paris were left at about midnight and the express began its long journey towards the 
lake district of Switzerland and Northern Italy. * 
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After some eight hours’ journey Basle is reached, and the region of peculiar interest 
at the present time is entered. To the North lies Baden and Alsace, the latter having 
been partially crossed in reaching this important junction. Basle lies on both banks 
of the Rhine, which, turning to the north, here enters the Rhenish plain. Klein-Basel 
lies on the right bank, with its numerous manufactories, and on the left bank Gross- 
Basle, on the two hills separated by the Birsig valley, through which run the Freie- 
Strasse and Gerber-Strasse, those ancient arteries of traffic. 

The town of Basle, known in the year 374 as Basilia, lay close to the old colony of 
Augusta Raurica, first established in 27 B.c. 

In the Middle Ages Basle was a free town of the Empire, and it has been a member 
of the Swiss Confederation since 1501. 

If time permitted, the picturesque minster of red sandstone, with a brilliantly- 
coloured modern roof and two slender towers, seen from every part of the city, is worth 
a visit. Down to the Reformation it was the cathedral of the old bishopric of Basle, 
the oldest portions dating from 1185. The structure was rebuilt in the Gothic style in 
1365, after an earthquake and fire in 1856. 

After a halt of a few minutes at Basle, which then was the important frontier 
station, the journey is continued to Lucerne, which latter place is reached in about 
two and a half hours, via Olten. 

The railway line traverses the broad, grassy Wigger-Tal and through the busy little 
town of Zofingen. Near Nottwil the Lake of Sempach is approached, being five miles 
long and one and a half miles broad, and abounding in fish. 

On the right the bold peaks and cliffs of Pilatus are seen, and on the left the long 
crest of the Rigi and the Titlis, and between the snowy Alps appear. 

The line crosses the Emme above its confluence with the Reuss, and, following the 
latter, is joined on the left by the Zurich and Lucerne line and on the right by the 
Berne and Lucerne line, and again on the left by the St. Gotthard line. 

Finally, after passing through two short tunnels and describing a wide curve, 
Lucerne is reached, certainly with a considerable amount of relief, and thus the most 
uninteresting part of the holiday, to the architect, hag been completed. 

Lucerne, picturesquely situate on the Lake of Lucerne or Vierwaldstitter See, at 
the efflux of the Reuss, is the capital of the canton of the same name, and is partially 
enclosed by well-preserved walls with nine watch towers, erected in 1885. The situation 
of the town is particularly beautiful, facing, as it does, the Pilatus and Rigi, as well as 
the snowcelad Alps of Uri and Engelberg. 

Lucerne stands upon the banks of the Reuss, the clear green waters of which issue 
from the Lake very rapidly under some half-dozen bridges connecting the river banks. 
Two of these bridges are very interesting examples of medieval bridge construction, the 
Kapell-Briicke and the Spreuer Bricke both crossing the river obliquely. One of the 
views accompanying these notes is taken from the Bahnof Strasse, just at its junction 
with the Kapell-Briicke, and shows the fine modern See-Briicke, built in 1869-70, 
crossing from the town proper, the Schweizerhof Quay, to the railway station, or the 
Bahnof Platz. 

Both of the old structures are roofed, the Kapell-Briicke roof being painted with 
154 scenes depicting episodes from the lives of St. Leodegar and St. Mauritius, the 
patron saints of Lucerne, and from the history of the town. The roof of the other 
medieval structure is painted with scenes depicting a Dance of Death. 


From the modern bridge and from the Schweizerhof Quay and Quai National a very 
extended and fine view is obtained of the surrounding country, rendered particularly 
expansive owiug to the amphitheatrical situation of Lucerne. The view includes the 
Rigi Group, with the Kulm and its hotels, and the saddle between the Kulm and the 
Rotstock, with the Staffel Inn, also the Schild, the Vitzauer Stock, and the Dossen. 
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Rising to the left of the Rigi the Rossberg, and in the distance the peaks of the 
Liedernen Chain, the Clariden, the Todi, the Kammlistock, and soon. The Engelberg 
Alps, the Stanser Horn, and Pilatus are also included in what is a regular feast of 
mountain grandeur. 

The town quays before named form, with their fine chestnuts, beautiful promenades 
and extend along the north bank of the lake, and are lined with fine hotels and other 
premises. Well placed at the end of the Schweizerhof Quay, on elevated ground and 
approached by a number of wide steps, is the Hofkirche, or church of St. Leodegar, 
supposed to have been founded in the eighth century and restored after a fire in 1683. 

The two quaint slender towers seen in the illustration were erected in 1504-25. 
This church contains a carved pulpit and stalls of the seventeenth century, a fine 
crucifix, old stained-glass windows, forged ironwork and other interesting features. The 
old churchyard is enclosed by arcades, in which there are several frescoes. 

The time spent in Lucerne does not admit of much wandering, but after visiting the 
before-mentioned church, a few minutes’ walk through the Alpen-Strasse brings on to 
the Lion of Lucerne, a most wonderful monument, executed in 1821 to the memory of 
26 officers and 760 soldiers of the Swiss Guard, who, in defending the Tuileries, fell on 
August 10th, 1792. ao 

The dying lion, which is 28 ft. long, is reclining in a grotto, transfixed by a broken 
lance, and sheltering the Bourbon lily with its paw, and is hewn out of the natural 
sandstone rock, after a model by the Danish sculptor, Thorvaldsen. The Lake of 
Lucerne, or the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, viz., Url, Schwyz, Unterwalden and 
Lucerne, is not surpassed in Switzerland for grandeur and variety of scenery, is nearly 
cruciform in shape, and has a length of 23 miles from Lucerne to Fliielen and a 
width of one-half to two miles, with a greatest depth of 700 feet. 

The passenger steamers plying the lake are high-class paddle steamers, with a 
capacity for perhaps 250 persons. One of these steamers is taken at Lucerne pier for 
Flielen, and the journey, increased by the zig-zag crossing from station to station, to 
about 80 miles, is accomplished in about two and a half hours. 

From the “deck of the steamer magnificent views of the town and district are 
obtainable, and as the passage is continued, the west bank is skirted close to the Villa 
Tribschen (occupied by Richard Wagner in 1866-72), and on the hillside stands the 
nunnery of Newbruch, erected in 1908. A small promontory to the left is passed with 
a statute of Christ standing clear into the lake at Meggenhorn, Immediately in front 
rises the Rigi, Pilatus, Biirgenstock, and almost endless mountain peaks. 

The various stations of Hertenstein, Weggis, and Vitzau are called at, and beyond 
this latter station are two promontories called the Nasen (noses), at which point the 
lake apparently terminates. 

The Obere Nase, a spur of the Rigi, and the Untere Nase of the Biirgenstock, form 
the contracted points of the lake, and passing through the gap formed thereby, Buochs, 
Beckenried, and, on the opposite bank of the lake, Gersau are successively reached. The 
latter place is situated in a sheltered site, with groups of quaint cottages, with over- 
hanging eaves, dotted over the face of the hillside. 

A crossing to Treio is then made on the opposite bank again, in the Canton Uri at 
the foot of the Sonnenberg. Still again the lake is crossed, and Brunnen on the east 
bank is reached, the port of the Canton Schwyz and a station on the St. Gotthard 
railway, perhaps one of the most delightful little places on the entire lake. 

At Brunnen the south arm of the lake begins, called the Urner See, or the Lake 
of Uri, The lake is narrow, perhaps its narrowest at this point. The mountains rise 
very rapidly; the lofty, snow-clad peaks peep through the gorges here and there, 
including the great Uri-Rotstock, with its glacier. Riitli and Sisikon are the last two 
stations, and finally Fliielen, the port of Uri, is reached, and the station on the 
St. Gotthard Railway. 
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Beyond the old church is the small chateau of Rudenz, the river Reuss falling into 
the lake between Fliielen and Seedorf, and the very interesting trip across the Lake of 
Lucerne is completed, and forms, after leaving the stuffy railway carriage, @ very enjoy- 
able and much appreciated diversion. 

Fliielen may be reached from Lucerne by the St. Gotthard Railway, a line con- 
structed in 1872-82 at a cost of 271 million francs, and now the property of the Swiss 
Confederation. This line attains a level at the highest point of 8,786 feet above sea- 
level, this particular point being in the middle of the great tunnel, and the maximum 
gradient is1in 40. Atsome points the ascent has been made much more gradual 
than it would otherwise have been by the construction of spiral tunnels, perforating the 
sides of the valley as it were. There are four of such tunnels on the south side and 
three on the north side of the mountain. This unique railway has altogether eighty 
tunnels of the aggregate length of 284 miles, 324 bridges of more than 82 feet span, 
and very many smaller bridges. To be seen more perfectly and examined more care- 
fully, this interesting line andits various structures should be viewed from the roadway 
rather than from the railway train, and one may drive in an open carriage or walk 
from Amsteg to Géschenen, a distance of twelve miles, and from Rodi-Fiesso to 
Giornico a distance of fifteen miles, and in so doing may make a more minute exami- 
nation of this truly original line. 

To be continued. 


“We Must Get On.” 


‘‘T am certain that the Government will soon have to recruit unskilled labour to 
expedite the building of houses. And Iam equally certain that in the long run the 
trade unionists of the country will see it is for their own good.” 

These are the words of Sir Charles Ruthen, who last night was invested as President 
of The Society of Architects. He chafes at the delays at present experidnced. 

‘We must get on at all costs. Even the most fantastic building lasting only 


five years, as long as it is constructed on sanitary principles, is cheaper than 
revolution.”’—Daily News. 


The Society of Architects. 


From the list of officers and new members of Council of The Society of Architects 
for Session 1920-21, it may be inferred that the Society will carry on its work with 
enthusiasm and success at least equal to that at any period in its history. The election 
of Sir Cuarzes T. Ruruen as President will be noted with satisfaction not only by the 
members of the Society but by many outside its ranks. Apart from his work as an 
architect, the experience he gained during the war should be of considerable service to 
him and the Society during his tenure of office. During the war Sir Charles was 
appointed by the Government, in conjunction with Sir Leonard Powell, to investigate 
and report upon the use made by Government departments of their office accommodation. 
In January, 1918, he became Chief Inspector and Deputy Controller of. Accommoda- 
tion for the entire London area, and was directly responsible for the buildings occupied 
by Government departments in the London area, numbering well over a thousand. 
Since last January Sir Charles has been Chief Consulting Inspector of Government 
Accommodation to the Office of Works. He was knighted last year for his services to 
the State, rendered throughout without payment of any kind.—The Builder. 
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i See-Bridge, Lucerne and Church of St. Leodegar 


Near Basle (from Train). 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


A Special General Meeting of the Society was held at 28, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1, on Thursday, October 14th, 1920, at 8 p.m. 

The President, Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, having taken the Chair, the Minutes of 
the Ordinary Meeting of September 9th, as published in the Journat, were taken as 
read and were confirmed and signed. 

The following announcements were made :— 

Nominations :—For Fellowship, 1; for transfer to Fellowship, 15; for Member- 
ship, 15. 

Apmisstons :—As Licentiates :— : 

BRADFORD, STANLEY VICTOR, M.C., 22, New Upperton Road, Eastbourne. FLETCHER, 
GILBERT, Wind Street, Ammanford. PEARD, THOMAS WILLIAM EDGAR, 4, Dunedin, Ballen- 
lough Road, Cork. SILLS, EDWIN HOWARD, Holme, Peterborough. TOWNSEND, HENRY- 
STEPHEN, 22, Chad’s Road, Derby. WINN, THOMAS JOHN ROSEWARNE, Trevone, Truro. 

As Student :— 

LISTER, CLAUDE LEWIS, 2, St. Aubyn’s Road, Lowestoft. 

As Retirep Memsrr.—Lesue, Col. F. Seymour, R.E. (F), Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Past 
Member of Council, 24, Wood Street, Woolwich, S.E. 

Resicnations.—The Secretary announced the acceptance by the Council of the 
resignations of the following members: J. App1son, of Glasgow ; A, N. W. Hopson, 
of Windermere ; T. J. Houxanp, of Kennett ; Grorce Merk, of Hampton-on-Thames ; 
and F. Rines, of London. 

Deatu.—Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death, in August, 1920, of Cuartes Croster, Member, of London, elected 
in 1891, 

The Ballot was then taken for the election of the following candidates and was 
declared to be unanimously in their favour. 

AS FELLOWS.—CORBETT, HARVEY W., 190, Montague Street, Brooklyn, U.S.A. PRENTICE, 
ROBERT RUSSELL, Buenos Aires. 

AS FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP.—BOLTON, CHARLES WILLIE BLAN- 
CHARD, 13, Wenlock Terrace, York. CLARKE, JOHN DANIEL, A.R.I.B.A., 25, Hyde Gardens, 
Eastbourne. COOPER, HENRY ALFRED, Kettering. HEATHCOTE, EDGAR HORACE, Lloyd’s 
Bank Buildings, King Street, Manchester. NEWTON, WILLIAM JOSEPH, Town Hall, 
Accrington. PHILLIPS, ROBERT SEBASTIAN, The Shire Hall, Gloucester. SOMAKE, 
MOSES JOSEPH H., Victoria Road, Karachi, Sind. STONEBRIDGE, WALTER BUTLER, 26, 
St. John Street, Bedford. 

AS MEMBERS.—ANAGNOSTOPOULO, GEORGE, 7, Sweeting Street, Liverpool. COLLIS, 
HERBERT, 526, Oxford Street, W.1. DENTON, HERBERT, Branksome, South Hiendley, 
near Barnsley. GAMON, CHARLES EDWARD, Victoriaberg, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
HURCOMBE, HAROLD FRANCIS, Baring Road, Beaconsfield. NEWMAN, HENRY ARTHUR, 
Council Offices, Finchley, N.3. ROUGHLEY, EDWARD, Britannia Chambers, George Street, 
St. Helens. TREW, HAROLD FLETCHER, County Chambers, Station Road, Gloucester. 


ExLection or Counciz, Scrurineers’ Report. 

The Chairman opened the sealed, envelope and read the following report of the 
Scrutineers :—‘*‘ WE, the undersigned Scrutineers, declare that we find the result of 
the Ballot for the election of Officers and Council for The Society of Architects for the 
Session commencing November 1st, 1920, to be as follows— 

President :—Sir Cuartes T. Ruruen, F.R.I.B.A. 


Vice-Presidents :—Epwarp J. Parrrincs, F.S.I., Nosi D. Saerrmeco, F.S.L., 
L. Sytvester Sutuivan, A.R.I.B.A., Auerep J. Tayzor. 


Hon. Secretary : —THomas Watuis. 
Hon. Treasurer : —Grorce H. Pare. 
Hon. Librarian :—Euuis Marstanp. 
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Ordinary Members of Council in Order of Election. 


Elected for THREE years :—TOWN (5): T. Stewart Ineuis, D.8.0., A. Burnerr 
Brown, F.S.1., E. J. Parrrives, F.8.1., A. F. A. Treaearne, F.S.L, F. Hatt Jonzs, 
£.8.1., COUNTRY(2): Harry Barns, M.P., F.R.LB.A., C. F. Skipper. 

Elected for TWO years :—TOWN (5): G. H. Wenyon, U. S. Sunxryan, A.R.1L.B.A., 
G. B. Tusss, A.R.I.B.A., H. Freyserc, F.S.1., Gzorce Bates, F.R.LB.A. 
COUNTRY (2): A. J. Tayztor, P. B. Hourrton. 

Elected for ONE Year:—TOWN (5). W. G. Ineram, G. Bua Iuem, OC. F. 
Norman, H. GC. H. Monson, Witiram Honz, F.R.1L.B.A. COUNTRY (2). T. F. 
Ticker, F.R.1.B.A., T. Tauresin Rees, F,R.I.B.A. ; 


Licentiate Members of Council (2). 
Elected for ONE Year :—F. Juniper, E. KE. O. Lawrence. 


Not Euecteo. 


Ordinary Members of Council (Nine not Elected) :—H. 8. Barrerr, T. 8. 
Vicxery, R. G. Lu. Evans, P. M. Davson, H. Bryant Newesoxp, B. D. CancELLor, 
Vicrorn Wiuxins, G. C. Vernon Inxpen, J. B. Heoror. 

Licentiate Members of Council (Four Not Elected):—J. A. Avery Fow er, 
P. H. Wetzs, 8. 8. Coox, C. W. Parxes Lexs. 

The total number of papers received was:—Town 322, of which we rejected as 
invalid 3—819. Country, all valid 322, Licentiates 343, ‘of which we rejected as 
invalid 3—340. | 


We declare that the above results are correct. 


(Signed) E. W. Hiver, Wm. Hon, H. W. Harvey Piper, 
Gro. Trotman, Scrutineers. 
28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. » 
October 18th, 1920. 


It was resolved that the Report be received, adopted and entered on the minutes, 
and that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Scrutineers. 

The out-going President, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, then vacated the chair and 
installed the new-elected President, Sir Charles T. Ruthen (F.), and invested him 
with the badge of office. 

The President thanked the Society for the honour conferred upon him, and after 
paying a tribute to the services rendered to the Society by the immediate Past- 
President, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, he proposed the following resolution :— 
‘That the Gold Medal of The Society of Architects be awarded to Mr. H. J. Sadgrove, 
President, 1916-20, in recognition of his long and valuable services to the Society.’’ 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, Past-President, and, on 
being put to the Meeting, was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. BE. J. Sadgrove expressed his appreciation of this recognition of his services 
and of his intention to continue to serve the Society on the Council to the best of his 
ability. . 

The President then called upon Mr. Clarence M. Lyman (U.S.A.) to read a paper 
on ‘Central Heating of Small Houses.” The paper was illustrated by diagrams and 
lantern slides, and was followed by a discussion in which the following took part :— 
Messrs. H. Freyberg, Ellis Marsland, Mrs. Lyman, Colonel Hartley, W. W. Nobbs, 
EK. J. Sadgrove and Sir Charles Ruthen. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lyman, who in response dealt with the 
point raised by the speakers in the discussion. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Prices, Costs and Profits in the 


Brick Trade. 


The interim report on bricks prepared by a Sectional Committee of the Sub- 
Committee on Building Materials appointed by the Standing Committees on the 
Investigation of Prices and Trusts has been published. 

The terms of reference were to investigate prices, costs and profits at all stages of 
the stone, brick and clayware trade, and to ascertain whether any trusts, combines, 
&¢., are in existence, and the effect of such trusts, combines, &c., if found, upon prices, 
costs and profits. 

After describing the processes of the manufacture of bricks and giving a brief 
history of the trade, the Committee state the reasons for the Government taking control 
in 1917, and show its effect on prices to the outside public. 


Tue Existence OF ComBINATIONS. 


Under their terms of reference the Committee enquired into the existence of any 
trusts, combinations, &c., and the effect of such trusts, combinations, &c., upon prices, 
costs and profits. 

They find that there are now many associations in existence ; in fact, every district 
has its own, whose boundaries are determined by the similarity of clay and the method 
of manufacture. 

The two principal associations are the Pressed Brick Manufacturers’ Association, 
which works the Fletton fields in the Peterborough district, and whose capacity is 
estimated at 450 million bricks per annum, and the Stock Brickmakers’ Association, 
which works the Stock Brick Fields in Kent and Essex, and whose output varies from 
250—800 millions per annum according to the season. 

Roughly speaking, the purposes which brick manufacturers combine to form these 
associations are :— 

(1) To regulate selling prices with a view to maintaining them at a profitable 
level. (2) To regulate conditions of labour. (8) To protect the trade in their own 
particular locality. 

Some of the smaller associations were formed during the war for the purpose of 
collective dealing with the Government with regard to costings and prices. 

They have had before them no evidence to show that this fixation of prices by 
associations is detrimental to the interests of the consumer; on the other hand, they 
have had evidence that it limits the profits of the Builders’ Merchants, This system 
cannot be regarded as illegitimate, but they are of the opinion that dangers may 
arise in the event of these groups of associations extending their activities by 
co-operation. In no case have they found arrangements or agreements between 
associations, 

In the retail branch of the trade there are in existence several associations of 
Builders’ Merchants. Price lists, based on merchants’ cost prices and showing a fair 
margin of profit to the merchant, are issued monthly, and although no_ penalties, 
monetary or otherwise, are imposed, one of the conditions of membership is that 
members will not sell below these fixed prices. 

In so far as the operations of these associations come within the scope of our 
enquiry, they have no evidence to show that any undue advantages have been taken. 


Present AND Pre-War PRricEs, 


The following comparative statement shows the average pre-war prices, average 
investigated cost during brick control, 1918, the average controlled price (1919), and 
the average present contract price of bricks to the Government in June, 1920. 
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The Society of Architects. in the Brick Trade. 
Nverage . The average present 
| 5 ; verage contract price to 

Locality. | oes i yee a to +) controlled price | the Government 
jp eeins Poe (1918) February, 1919.| (June. 1920) at 
3 | Works. 
Per 1,000 Bricks. | Per 1,000 Bricks. | Per 1,000 Bricks.| Per 1,000 Bricks. 
gids | s. d. Sx Os 8. d. 
| : 1st Stocks ... 85 6 
| | 2nd Stocks ... 80 6 

Kent and Essex Stocks | 35.0 — / 48 6 Single Roughs 59 6 
| | (Graded) 3rd Stocks :.. 50 0 

Fletton ... Ms Es) 27 a6 | 27 84 | 39 5 51 0 

Manchester... Sewell 26 0 89) 5 tA ba) | 83 8 

West of England Saat 29 0 58 2 | 65 11 | 82 6 


These prices are subject to further advances dependent upon increases in fuel, labour, &c. 


The principal factors regulating prices of bricks of all classes are labour and 
fuel. The former has increased by approximately 180 per cent., and the latter by 
270 per cent. on the average of prices in London, Peterborough, Manchester, West of 
England and Scotland. 


PRorFits. 


The brick trade as a whole has been in a state of great depression, and businesses 
have been worked on small profits and in many cases at a loss. The Committee have 
found that, even at the present day, when the demand is so far in excess of the supply, 
the profits ‘that are being made are low in proportion to the amount of capital involved. 

With regard to the retail trade in bricks, witnesses representing Builders’ Merchants 
have stated that the brick section of their businesses shows a considerably less profit 
than on other sections, and have gone so far as to say that profits were not expected 
on this particular branch of their business. 

Complaints of unjustifiable charges usually emanate biti the retail section of the 
trade, where sales are restricted to small lots ranging from 100 to 1,000, and while 
recognising that there may be individual cases of profiteering in this section of the 
trade, they have found that generally the profits made are not unfair or unreasonable. 


ConcLusions SUMMARISED. 


The Committee summarise their conclusions as follows :— 


(a) There are in the brick trade several associations having for their chief 
purpose the regulation of prices and wages. 

() The trading discounts received by factors and distributors of bricks are not 
unreasonable. 

(c) The profits made both by the manufacturer and the retailer are low in 
proportion to the amount of capital involved. 

(2) Labour and fuel form such important factors in the manufacture of bricks, 
that there is no hope of stabilisation of prices while the cost of labour 
and fuel continue to rise. 

(ec) From their investigations, it appears that if the whole average profit on the 
bricks used in the erection of a house under the Housing Scheme be 
eliminated, the cost per cottage would not be reduced by more than £10 
(ten pounds). 
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Building Research. 


Buitpinc Mareriats and Metuops or CoNnstRUCTION. 


The Report of the Privy Council Committee for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, of September 6th, 1920, states that a Building (Materials and Construction) 
Research Board was appointed with the following terms of reference :— 

“To consider and direct the conduct of research on building materials and 
methods of construction.” 

The Board consists of the Most Hon. the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., G.C.V.O., 
Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A., formerly President, R.I.B.A., 
Major-General Sir Gerard Heath, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.8.0., lately Hngineer-in-Chief 
to the British Armies in France, and G. W. Humphries, Esq., Chief Engineer, L.C.C., 
with representatives of the Ministry of Health, and H.M. Office of Works respectively. 

By an arrangement with the Government of India, Mr. H. O. Weller has been lent 
to the Department as Director of Building Research. 

The new Board will set up standards for structural materials at present un- 
standardised, will make a study of structural failures and of other problems suggested 
by the present world-wide housing difficulty, with a view to helping designers and con- 
structors. It has already taken over charge of the research into earth materials going 
on at the London County Council School of Building, Brixton, and will probably 
extend this into a general study of chalk and the colloidal properties of clay. The 
supervision of the work on experimental. cottages has also been transferred to it. 


Harty MatTeriszs. 


At present the work on earth materials can be grouped roughly as:—(1) clay 
research ; (ii) chalk research; (iii) tests carried ont for the experimental cottages, 
Amesbury. Of these groups the results obtained under (iii) were of more immediate 
value. They include analyses of Amesbury chalk and gravel, the strutting of 
cottage floors and tests of certain types of built-up wooden floor-beams. The work 
done in groups (i) and (ii), although it has not yet reached any definite 
publishable result, has indicated the dimensions of the problems involved, and has 
suggested the lines on which this work should now be carried out by the Building 
Research Board. 

EXPERIMENTAL COTTAGES. 


The five cottages being erected for the Ministry of Agriculture at Amesbury are 
nearing completion. They represent experiments not only in various old and new 
methods of walling, to which popular attention is too often restricted, but also in all 
other items of cottage structure. There is hardly one item in any one of the 
cottages in which some modification of ordinary practice has not been made; and the 
nett result is a very valuable housing experiment, from which it is important that 
every possible lesson should be learned. A full report is being prepared by Mr. 
W. R. Jaggard, F.R.I.B.A., architectural consultant, and it is hoped to publish this 
shortly. The experiment has already proved useful to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and to private organisations whose representatives have visited the work in progress. 


Buitpinc Matreriars Research CoMMITTEE. 


The programme of researches which was suggested by the Local Government 
Board Housing (Building Construction) Committee has now been completed as far as 
practicable and the report of the Committee has been presented. Some of the results 
needed for the Government Housing Scheme have been issued in advance of the main 
body of the report at the special request of the Health Ministry and the report itself 
will be issued in due course. 
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During the year under review all the tests which were begun by the Building 
Materials Research Committee have been completed, with the exception of those 
relating to the testing of stoves and cooking appliances. This investigation will be 
continued under the direction of the Fuel Research Board. Some of the samples which 
have been prepared in connection with the research on lime and cement mixtures and 
the properties of slag and coke breeze as aggregates for concrete are still being pre- 
served for testing at a future date. 


As the result of the Committee’s investigations it has been shown generally that 
certain substitutes for timber could be safely adopted in neighbourhoods where supplies 
of necessary materials were available and that in certain circumstances and with 
proper safeguards thin walls may be used for carrying comparatively light loadings 
such as those carried on the upper floors of cottages under the national housing 
schemes. 


The investigation into the heat insulating properties of various wall materials 
carried out by Mr. A. H. Barker has yielded some interesting results. Tests on the 
porosity of building materials conducted at the National Physical Laboratory show 
that the leakage of air due to this cause is negligible in comparison with the percola- 
tion of air brought about by small cracks and fissures in the door and window fittings. © 


The research on stoves, ranges and cooking appliances has been continued by Mr. 
Barker at University College, London. In these tests accurate determinations have 
been made of the efficiency of the various elements of the cooking stove. It has been 
shown that maximum efficiency is to some extent incompatible with convenience and 
ease Of use in the various parts of a stove. On the results obtained, Mr. Barker has 
been able to produce a type of stove which has aimed at providing the greatest degree 
of convenience in use in addition to much greater efficiency than the types on the 
market at the present time. This stove, which can burn low grade and cheap fuels, 
consumes only some 380 to 50 per cent. of the amount of fuel necessary in some of the 
commercial ranges. 


The results of the tests of different specimens of slag, coke breeze and clinker 
collected from various parts of the country suggest that a far greater number of 
materials than current practice allows can safely be used as aggregates for concrete, 
provided reasonable care is taken in mixing the concrete and that a high-class cement 
is used. 


TimBeR RESEARCH. 


The research on home-grown timbers has yielded results of practical importance 
in relation to British forestry, having shown, for instance, that leading coniferous 
species can produce wood of high quality over a wide area of Great Britain ranging 
from Scotland to the south of England, and up to an altitude of 1,800 ft. It has 
opened up a number of important problems of scientific and practical import regarding _ 
the quality of home-grown timber as influenced by environment (including treatment) 
and by systematic identity (species, hybrid or ‘‘ strain’). Of more general significance 
are problems concerning the “ factor of efficiency” (or ‘‘of merit’’) of home-grown 
timbers. 


The experiments in timber seasoning have resulted in the successful kiln-drying of 
Scots pine (red deal) conducted in so drastic a manner as to render seasoning exceed- 
ingly rapid and largely, at least, to check any incipient decay, without impairing the 
weight-carrying power of wood or inducing deformation or splitting. 

In addition, investigations havs been conducted at the Imperial College on the 


structure of woods with double-cross grain and on the action of certain wood-attacking 
fungi, but the results are not yet published. 
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Correspondence. 


THE HOUSING SCHEME. 


SIR,—I venture to enclose an adaptation of Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Walrus and Carpenter,’’ which 
I hope you will appreciate. It is not intended as a joke, but rather as a prophecy. 

The nationalisation of housing, which is practically brought about by present conditions, is 
not a joking matter for architects. 

I beg to congratulate you on the work you have and are doing at a time when the apathy of the 
average architect to the real facts of life must be very discouraging. 

HE. P. HOLTOM, M.S.A, 
Wurton, 
Cley-next-Sea, Norfolk. 
October 7th, 1920. 


FACTORY PLANNING AND ORGANISATION. 


SIR,—Chance has brought the October issue of your Society’s Journal into my hands, and I 
not only re-read Mr. Frank D. Chase’s interesting article in ‘‘The Times’ of August 21st on 
‘‘ Factory Planning and Organisation,’’ but also your Secretary’s letter of August 24th commenting 
thereon. 

Having, with my partner, practised for about 25 years in what you are pleased to call ‘' A New 
Profession,’’ your comments cannot fail to interest me. 

Though an Engineer and, therefore I suppose, one those ‘‘unlikely pleaders for good architec- 
ture,’’ may I be permitted to observe that the many deviations from the canons of good architecture 
will usually be found to be the work of those versatile egotists whose courageous and facile pencils 
cover the whole range of design from coal-sheds to cathedrals. Let us be thankful, however, that 
there are both Architects and Engineers who realise their responsibilities to their Creator, the 
Architect of this wonderful world, and to all those of His creatures who are living and yet to come ! 

A really designed ‘‘ factory ’’ is not primarily a building to hold plant and people, as so many 
Architects seem to think. The building is as secondary to the factory as the outer clay is to the 
life of the human being. A factory should be designed from the inside outwards! The first and 
all-important factor is the layout of the process and auxiliary plant for efficient and economical 
. production of the article or articles to be manufactured. Other factors may cause deviations from 
the ideal layout, but the plant-layout remains the primary and governing factor, which must be 
drafted in much detail before anything in the way of building details are even considered. The 
limitations of buildings and building economics must, of course, be kept in view during the draft- 
ing of the plant-layout, for building costs become a very important part of the dead charges of the 
running factory. Then comes the settling of the data which arise out of the plant-layout and 
affect the internal structure of the factory-buildings. Lastly, comes the designing of the 
elevations and external details which go to produce the ‘‘attractive building ’’ to which you and 
Mr. Chase refer. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that, little though the Architect may care to admit it, factory plan- 
ning, in its truest sense, is properly the work of the Industrial Engineer, with, when necessary, 
the co-operation of the Architect, who has specialised in Industrial Buildings. 

As an Industrial Engineer, I would always welcome the co-operation of a real Architect, who 
believes that ‘‘ good architecture ’’ calls upon him to design a building in strict keeping with its 
purpose and position. We know how little the Architect thinks of the Engineer’s artistic ability 
and appreciation of esthetics, but we also know Architects of repute who have been so lost to the 
fitness of things as to put Gothic window openings in a reinforced concrete building, to put Greek 
ornament around the head of a modern factory chimney, to festoon a tramway power station with 
grape vines, and, in structural details, to perpetrate many offences to the eye of a mere Engineer. 
The Engineer usually depends upon mass, line and proportion, rather than upon ornament, to 
achieve his results, which are consequently somewhat severe and massive. : 

I think I have said enough to show that there is another side or point of view to this matter 
than that suggested by you in your letter to ‘‘The Times.’’ 


2, Eldon Street, E.C.2, AND. HOME-MORTON, 
Oct. 20, 1920. M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.EH.E. 
[The description ‘‘ A New Profession ”’ was not ours, and there is always ‘ the other point of 
view.’ The difficulty often is to ascertain it, and we are glad to find that, in this instance, the 
Society's Journal was more successful than ‘‘ The Times.’’—ED.]. 
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Palaces in Plunderland. 
By E.G. Houtom, M.§.A. 


(With apologies to ‘* Alice Through the Looking Glass.’’). 


The P.M. and the M.O.H. 
Were walking hand in hand, 
They wept like anything to see, 
Such quantities of Land. 


“Tf this were stacked with ‘ Heroes’ 


Homes,’ ’’ 
They said ‘it would be grand.”’ 


‘‘ Tf umpteen hundred Boards of Works 
Toiled on till all was blue, 

Do you suppose’’ the P.M. said, 

‘‘ That they could push it through ?’’ 

‘* T doubt it,’’ said the M,O.H., 

‘* No more could I or you.’’ 


‘* Oh Councils come and build with us,’’ 
The P.M. did beseech, ; 


‘Some Workmen’s Mansions from the 


sky— 
The method we will teach. 
A Noble Work which none should shirk, 
A penny rate to each.’’ 


The wily Builder looked at him 

But never a word he said : 

He’d heard the same old tale before, 
And knew just where it led— 

As long as it meant State Control, 
The Building Trade was dead. 


But Rural Councils hurried up, 

All eager for the ‘‘Treat’’: 

Their application forms were filled, 
Their schemes seemed quite complete— 
And this was odd because you know 
None of the schemes had feet. 


The Corporations followed them, 
Anxious the doles to store: 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more— 

All primed with Forms D. forty-eight 
To Fifty one and four. 


The P.M: and the M.O.H. 

Worked on a year or so, 

While wondering how to fix the rents, 
Conveniently low; 

And all the little Councils stopped 
And waited in a row. 


‘‘ The time has come,’’ the P.M. said, 
‘© To talk of many things : 

Of Housing Bonds at six per cent,— 

Of Trusts—and Builders’ rings— 

Of Mountain tops and tunnel ends— 

And promises with wings.’’ 


‘* But wait a bit,’’ the Councils cried, 
‘* Before we have our chat ; 

For some of us are out of funds, 
And they were never fat.’’ 

‘‘No hurry,’’ said the M.O.H. 

They thanked him much for that. 


‘Restricted Rent,’’ the P.M. mused, 
Is somewhat in the way. 

But we must keep the Public sweet 
Just to prolong our stay. 

Now if you’re ready Councils dear, 
The time has come to pay.’’ 


‘‘ But not for US,’’ the Councils cried, 
Turning a trifle blue, 

‘* After such kindness that would be 

A dismal thing to do.’’ 

‘‘ Why not?’ replied the M.O.H., 
‘*Tt’s plainly up to you.”’ 


‘* You’ve been most kind to do the work, 
And so far it is quite nice, 

You all deserve the N.B.E.— 

Let nothing less suffice.’’ 
The P.M. muttered, ‘‘ Six per cent., 
Have I to ask them twice ?”’ 


‘Tt seems a shame,’’ the P.M. said, 
‘*To play them such a trick 

After we’ve put them in the cart, 
And drove the cart so quick.’’ 

The M.O.H, said nothing but— 
‘‘The prices are too thick.’’ 


‘‘T weep for you,’’ the P.M. said, 
‘*1 deeply sympathise ’’ ; 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
The next election lies. 

Holding his pocket handkerchief, 

Before his streaming eyes. 


‘* Oh, Councils,’’ said the Ministers, 
‘‘Your work has just begun, 

‘* So carry on my merry lads ’’— 
But answer came there none 
Because the rising tide of rates 

Had washed out every one. 
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War Damage to House Property in 
Belgium. 


By W. EK. Wootrry, M.S.A., Membre Correspondant de la Société Centrale 
d’Architecture de Belgique, &c. 


Official statistics of the destruction of house property in Belgium during the War, 
show that out of 687,502 houses existing in 1914 in Belgium, 68,901 have been 
destroyed and 11,000 rendered uninhabitable. 

West Flanders has suffered most; out of a total of 106,721 houses, 41,301 are 
entirely destroyed and 4,245 rendered uninhabitable. In this province many towns 
have been completely destroyed, Ypres (3,780 houses), Dixmude (984), Nieuport (870), 
Comines (1,440), Moorslede (1,481), Staden (1,099), Ploegstreet (1,080), &c. 
Roulers has lost a quarter of its 5,239 houses, whilst at Wervicq (near Ypres), out of 
2,054 houses, one quarter are completely destroyed and three-quarters made 
uninhabitable. 

In the other provinces destruction has not been on such an extensive scale, but 
some towns have suffered considerably. Thus, in East Flanders, out of 2,115 
houses at Termonde, 1,292 are entirely destroyed and 889 uninhabitable. 

In Brabant Province Aerschot had 1,616 houses, of which 848 are destroyed, and 
40 are uninhabitable. Louvain, out of 8,719 houses, 838 and 7; Capelle-au-Bois, out 
of 525 houses, 240 and 7 ; Elewyt (295 houses), 186 and 6; Eppeghem (805), 180 and 
93; Schaffen (887), 156 and 2; Werchter (496), 196 and 46, &c. 

In the Province of Namur, Dinant has out of 1,653 houses, 897 destroyed and 45 
uninhabitable ; Surice, 180 destroyed of 172; Sorinne, 115 out of 120; Spontin, 131 
out of 156, and 8 uninhabitable; Willerzee, 129 out of 150; Onhaye, 114 out of 148, 
and 25 uninhabitable; Oret, 62 and 28 out of 170; Romedenne, 115 and 42 out of 
186, &c. 

In Luxembourg Province, at Ethe, 250 houses destroyed and 130 uninhabitable out 
of 427: Herbeumont, 156 and 131 out of 309; Izel, 168 and 111 out of 480; Musson, 
199 and 123 out of 473; Porcheresse, 75 and 27 out of 108; Rossignol, 72 and 65 out 
of 218; Tintigny, 184 and 71 out of 818, &e. 

In Hainaut Province: Havay, 110 houses destroyed and 40 uninhabitable, out of 
243; Angres, 848 and 7 out of 850; Ere, 150 and 80 out of 207; Warcoing, 274 and 
30 out of 810; Grand Reng, 107 and 33 out of 528, &c. 

In the province of Antwerp: Breendonck, 170 destroyed and 180 uninhabitable, 
out of 451; Lierre, 695 and 762 out of 5,224; Malines, 307 and 153 out of 12,135; 
Blaesvelt, 189 destroyed out of 874; Kessel, 156 and 186 out of 547, &c. 

In Liége Province: Barchou, 110 destroyed and 90 uninhabitable, out of 245; 
Visé, 596 and 10 out of 876; Mouland, 68 and 4 out of 132; Hermée, 145 and 70 out 
of 808 Battice, 131 and 88 out of 710; Herve, 280 and 2 out of 924. 


REBUILDING IN DevastateD Arsgas, Ero. 


The writer, during a recent visit to Belgium, has had ample opportunity ot 
observing the vast rebuilding work which is in progress. An enormous amount is at 
present being carried out, and, moreover, the workmen are really working hard. A 
fair amount of work is being carried out at Ypres, whilst at Louvain many buildings 
have been re-erected and are now occupied, and many others are nearing completion. 

The station square has been renamed ‘‘ Place des Martyrs,’ and in many towns 
several streets have been renamed, such as “‘ Avenue des Alliés”’ at Louvain, ‘‘ Avenue 
Lloyd George ’’ and ‘“‘ Boulevard Adolphe Max”’ at Brussels, ‘‘ Avenue Maréchal Foch ” 
at Schaerbeek, &c. 
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Thousands of men are at work clearing away debris in the devastated regions, and 
practically the whole of the railway and light railway systems are in good working 
order, and nearly all the roads in the above area have been repaired and are in 
good .condition, About 80 local societies are in course of formation for the erection 
of working class dwellings. 


Buitpine Exureirion, Guent, 1921. 


An International Architectural and Building Exhibition will be held during the 
Spring of next year at Ghent, in the large hall of the Palais des Fetes, under the 
auspices of the Belgian Government in conjunction with the Provincial and 
Town Councils. Duration, two months. Meetings of Architects and Builders will 
take place. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the Administration, 
Exposition du Batiment, Coupure 15, at Ghent. 


Beueium AND THE Buitpinc TRADE. 


The rapid recovery of Belgium emphasises, if emphasis be needed, the fallacy 
of the British mechanics’ so-called policy of restriction of output. The one 
desire of the Belgians is to bring their stricken country back to pre-war 
standards as swiftly as possible. To achieve this object capital and labour are 
operating in the common cause almost without dissension, and all are working 
with the knowledge that upon their efforts alone the future prosperity 
of their country depends. The result is that trade is everywhere going ahead by leaps 
and bounds; factories, iron and steel works, and blast furnaces that were 
dismantled by the Germans, are being reopened daily, and foreign buyers are looking 
to Belgium for supplies. To meet this demand, new works are in course of erection 
everywhere, and artisans find that the harder they work, the more work there 
is for them to do, as buyers abroad are relying upon their output. Before the. 
war the building trade in the United Kingdom took large supplies of 
cement, glass, and rolled steel joists from Belgium. We are building glass works for 
ourselves in this country now, but the process is slow, and there is grave danger of 
our Belgian neighbours, who are already more than half-way through their immense 
task of reconstruction, regaining their pre-war position and beating us in the markets 
again with these commodities. It is possible that for the encouragement of British 
labour contracts for works for public bodies may continue to carry a clause restricting 
the use of foreign manufactured materials ; but the commercial man who is building 
for the purposes of his own business is not likely to feel that he is under any obliga- 
tion to British labour, and will place his orders where they will be most cheaply and 
expeditiously executed.—The British Builder. 


Professional Advice. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and other public bodies are now taking steps to secure 
the appointment of architects in every town and village so that the local authorities can 
have the benefit of the best professional advice to enable them to obtain the best results 
when carrying out the erection of new buildings and when considering plans and other 
proposals put before them for the building of new houses and commercial works and 
factories.—Tee-Square and Tape. . 
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Central Heating of Small Houses. 
By Crarence M. Lyman (U.S.A.). 


Prior to and during the Great War our only direct interest was in connection with 
our own domestic conditions, but the armistice had hardly been signed before we began 
to receive, both for the United Kingdom and the Continent, enquiries as to our methods 
of heating, and telling us by letter and through the Press of the Housing plans 
contemplated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Our interest was further quickened by the receipt of drawings of several designs 
suggested by the Ministry of Health, and the raising of the question, ‘“‘ Could houses 
of this type be heated economically from a central source?” A careful examination 
of these plans disclosed fundamental differences in the construction of these houses 
from those built under similar conditions in the States; but from our examination 
(as we then saw it in America, you must remember), it seemed to us that with 
slight structural modifications the principles we used could be adopted, and these 
houses made both more convenient, sanatory, and by far more comfortable and 
economical during severe winter weather. 

Remember that I said ‘‘ As we then saw it in America,’’ but I submit that seeing 
a few plans, or having only a reading knowledge of climate, habits, building customs 
and fuel conditions, does not fit anyone to reach accurate conclusions, and | am here 
now in England and expect to cross to the Continent to study this problem, not as an 
American with conclusions pre-formed, but, if possible, to weigh carefully each element 
entering into the equation, and see if the value of « (which is at present our unknown 
quantity) is the same here as we have proven it to be in the States. 

To-night, in what I say and in the conclusions drawn, certain premises are assumed ; 
if these premises are correct, then I think you will agree with me that my conclusions 
are sound. If, on the other hand, you do not accept my premises and can maintain 
your position, then I must agree with you that my conclusions may not be correctly 
drawn. Both of us may, on some points, for the moment choose to accept the verdict 
of ‘‘ Not proven’’ here in England, but in such a case, if I assure you that certain 
facts have been proven in the more severe winter climate of the Northern States and 
of Canada by actual test, I trust you will give me the benefit of the doubt. 

This has been altogether too long a preamble, and I will plunge immediately into 
my subject. First, let me say that, my definition of Central Heating contemplates the 
warming of the entire house, except the kitchen or scullery, from one fire, and my 
definition of ‘‘ small house ” covers houses having from 6 to 12 or 14 rooms. I have 
not planned to consider working men’s cottages of the very smallest type, as these are 
usually heated, I think, from the same fire which does the cooking. Neither am I 
contemplating flat buildings or apartments; but, the types of bungalow cottages, 
detached and semi-detached houses, that makes the homes of our solid, substantial 
middle classes—the sinew and bone of any nation, whether on this or on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Again, to-night I shall confine my study to one method of Heating only, that by the 
circulation of warmed air. This in no way reflects upon heating by steam, vapour or 
hot water—each of these methods has its legitimate field—but I am limiting the kind 
of home under discussion, so, to-night I shall confine my study to this one system, 
which we call in America the One Pier System. 

As a start and, for my premise, I am assuming the following :— 

The present almost universal heating system, by grates or fireplaces, is not 
economical in fuel, since its heating value depends almost entirely upon the rays of 
radiant heat impinging on walls, furniture and persons to warm the air within the 
room, 
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It is also non-economical in care, since, to properly manage the fires necessary to 
comfortably warm a moderate-sized residence, requires the attention of a servant for a 
large proportion of the time during the heating season. ; 

The space required for the numerous grates and stacks seriously encroach on the 
spaces within rooms, and, in the modern house, space saved is a desirable 
consideration. 

With the heavy increase in the fuel costs, the difficulty of securing cheap and 
efficient help, and, with the growing commercial value of space, any system that is 
adaptable may be considered as an advisable experiment, even though it involves some 
changes in pre-conceived building arrangements. 

Heating by the One Pipe System as practised in the States simply makes use of 
two well-known facts in Physics: That air, which is not heated at all by radiant rays, 
is readily warmed by convection. In being heated it expands, and thus, being lighter, 
is dispersed by the colder strata ; so that assuming a source of heat with free access to 
it of cooler air and an equally free exit for the heated air, a circulation will be set up 
avd maintained which will warm the entire house. 

That you may visualise the principle in its simplest form, I call your attention to 
Fig. 1. 


This is supposed to represent in cross section the simplest type of a house. No 
attempt is made here to introduce any detail. Here you have a furnace, or as some of 
you call it here, a stove, set within a casing (A) and located in the basement or 
cellar. This is provided with a discharge at (2). Surrounding this casing, and at 
some distance from it, is another casing (C) which also opens at the ground floor level. 
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It is obvious that if the castings (F) are heated, the air impinging on the castings 
will be quickly warmed by convection. As it is free to rise as it expands, the colder 
air between (A) and (C), being heavier, volume for volume, will fall, forcing the heated 
column out at (B). 


The warm air rises to the highest points of the rooms, and up through the stair- 
way, until it mushrooms out at the ceilings displacing the cooler air which falls to a 
lower level. This cooler air being free to seek the lowest level travels along the floor, 
and falling then between the two casings establishes a circulation. This circulation 
will be continuous just as long as there is any heat within the furnace to raise the 
temperature of the air, and so destroy the equilibrium between the heated and cool 
columns. 


To forestall any criticism at this point, let me say that I am not attempting to 
prove that the air travels in currents exactly in accordance with the lines shown by the 
arrows. We all know that conflicting currents, variations of wind pressure, and various 
other causes, may vary the exact lines of circulation. 


This simply illustrates the principle. What concerns us here is its practical 
application. 


If it were not that I am desirous that this paper shall be brief, I should like to 
trace the development of heating through the use of the warm air furnace, steam, hot 
water, and vapour down to this latest method of one pipe HeEatiNG, as it has been 
worked out in the States ; but, confining myself, as I must, to this one system, let me 
say that no new principle is here evolved ; there is nothing on which any one could 
claim a basic patent, the only wonder is that a system so simple should not have been 
developed years before it was. Only a few engineering facts are really necessary in 
working out the problem. Given the number of pounds of coal to be burned per hour 
per square foot of grate surface in the severest weather, it was easily. possible to 
calculate the number of B.T.U. evolved. Assuming a design of apparatus that would 
utilise by convection 60 to 65 per cent. of the B.T.U. evolved, it was then possible to 
calculate the number of cubic feet of air that could be raised through a certain number 
of degrees difference in temperature. 


The only other factor then to be considered was the velocity of air under a known 
average head and the necessary proportions of inlet and outlet required to deliver 
that air with the least friction. The air must circulate everywhere unless hindered 
by a partition, or interfered with in some way by conflicting currents. 


But I feel sure that some of you are already saying to yourselves, ‘‘ That is all 
very nice in theory, but it will not work out in practice.’’ I do not in the least wonder 
at this, for I took the same attitude myself. Indeed, I was once very positive that it 
wag not commercially practical. So, if it should require one, or even two years, for 
some of you to accept the idea, or, if you accept it now with the reservation that you 
must be shown, you will still have been running true to form, for, with the training of a 
quarter of a century in heating practice and theory, it required a forcible jolt to 
dislodge some very decided pre-conceived ideas in my own case. 


May I, before taking up a few examples to indicate what my study of small houses 
here has led me to suggest, digress for a moment to consider what, I think, may also 
have occured to you—that, our homes differ in construction. Your homes, even the 
small ones, are much-more solid and substantial than the vast majority of ours. The 
reason being, I assume, that wood has been, in the past, our most 
abundant and economical building material. I think that our homes 
too, ag a whole, have more glass exposure, more verandahs or porticoes and fewer 
doors within—that is, rooms in the ground /floor open into each other through 
colonnades, arches, wide openings or double-French doors, more frequently than here. 
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I am told again and again, here, that ‘‘The Englishman loves his privacy. He 
wants the doors kept closed.’ I am prepared to believe it, for, I do not see how he 
can keep warm in cold weather unless he does close them, with the present system 
of grate fires. I am not so young but that I can remember when we, too, in most 
homes, were compelled to ‘‘ love privacy ’’ for the same reason. £ 

Coming here, a total stranger, it struck me as very odd to see every man carrying 
either a stick or an umbrella. I soon could understand the umbrella, for, I noticed 
that London skies gave very little warning of their ‘‘intent,” or ‘‘contents”’ but, 
the stick puzzled me. I have never asked the reason from an Englishman, but, I 
solved it in my own mind in this way. He first carried the umbrella occasionally for. 
protection against threatened showers, but at times when he did not need. it he 
left it where he happened to be, resulting, of course, in constant loss.. To correct this . 
habit, so as to always have something in his hands and to remind him not to 
leave his umbrella when he had started out with it, he substituted the stick for fair 
weather—ergo, ‘‘the Englishman loves always to have something in his hands,’’ but, 
given an environment where the rain seldom falls, he would abandon both stick and 
umbrella. : ae ms 

You have already drawn my conclusion. Given a winter temperature like a breath 
of June and the closed door would remain open. — : 

Again and again I have been told ‘‘ the Englishman loves his open fire.” So, 
too, does an American, and we have fireplaces and open fires when we can afford them, 
but both England and America to-day face serious advances in fuel costs, and, while 
we may use the open fire as a luxury, we cannot continue it as an economical source 
of heating. What I think you will find is this—that there is no other system of 
heating yet developed that will comfortably warm small houses with as slight a cost 
for installation, with as economical an outlay for fuel, and with as little attention as 
this system. 3 

The following charts* illustrate its adaptability to different styles of houses. Those 
illustrating American types built during the war were part of the Housing Develop- 
ment at Aberdeen, Md., and New Brunswick, N.J., under the U.S. Housing Corpora- 
tion, and designed by Sill, Buckler and Penhagen, and by Trowbridge and Livingstone, 
Architects. Usually in houses of this type, there is a wide opening instead of a 
narrow door between the living room and dining room. 

I have illustrated these to show two typical houses built under war conditions, to 
be sure, but illustrative of very moderate cost and conveniently arranged homes of 
types very common in the State. 

The plans of the Ministry of Health of a house being built at Acton shew the 
necessary changes for central heating in the manner outlined here. 

Only one objection that I have met has seemed to me to be at all serious, and that 
is that all such installations require a basement or cellar. Ihave no way as yet of 
checking costs in England, but in checking some English designs in America in 
collaboration with another engineer we reported as follows :— : 

‘¢ Although unfamiliar with building costs in England, we are confident that the 
slight additional cost of excavation for a cellar, or basement, for the heater, will be 
offset in full by the lessened cost of chimney or fireplace construction, and at the same 
time provide additional valuable storage place.’ 

Since coming here I feelinclined to modify that statement to this extent, that 
probably an English contractor would build the chimney and fireplaces at less cost than 
an American contractor, while he, on the other hand, would excavate and lay up the 
cellar walls at less expense than his English brother. 


* These Charts were shown as lantern slides and are not reproduced. 
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% In summing up the advantages of this method of heating briefly, the following are 
obvious :— 

The heating value of the fuel is utilised to a much larger extent than with open 
fires, the relative efficiency being easily three times as great. 

The distribution of the heat through the house is much more uniform. One does 
not have to pass from a warmed room into a cold one, or through a cold hall, and one 
can sit in any part of a room with comfort. 

The care of fires is reduced to a minimum, since by this method, under usual 
conditions, a few moments’ attention night and morning is all that is required. 

The nuisance‘caused by dust, smoke, and ashes is eliminated, since the fire is within 
tight castings and the entire apparatus in the basement or cellar. 

The air within the rooms is kept sweet and wholesome, since it is in constant 
circulation. 

The incidental advantages are, in the case of new homes, the elimination of all 
unnecessary grates and chimneys, with an increase of available space, and the providing 
of a most desirable storage place for fuel, fruit, vegetables, &c., the space now necessary 
for larder and coals being more than ample for stairs to the cellar. 

In old Houses, even very large ones, the use of this system in conjunction with some 
of the open fires, reduces fuel expenditure and provides a uniform distribution of warm 
air for halls and rooms, while still retaining some of the open fires for their cheeriness. 

Like all new things that are submitted to us, there doubtless will occur in your 
minds questions that I may not have touched upon, or, have passed over too lightly ; you 
will remember that I am endeavouring to meet your view-point—I am trying not to 
forget that this System is frankly new to you, but, it is not as easy for me now to think 
of objections to this method of warming, as it would have been when it was first intro- 
duced in the States. With us the question is not now asked ‘ Is the System correct in 
principle—efficient in operation, or practical commercially ?”’ All that now has to be 
solved is, whether or not it is adaptable to a given building. I hope this paper will 
provoke a general discussion, assuring you that I shall be most glad to answer any 
questions to the best of my ability, and, to those I cannot, will answer frankly, saying 
that ‘“‘Ido not know.” 


Discusston on Mr. Lyman’s Paper. 


Mr, Hersert FReysere (member of Council) in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lyman for his excellent lecture, enquired if this system of heating by warm air resulted in 
fumes rising from the castings of the furnace. That was the great difficulty they had 
had to encounter in their tests in England, and experiments had failed to overcome it. 
Exactly what did this one-pipe system mean? Was the stoking difficult to understand, 
and did it require constant attention? Again, did the circulation of air carry with 
it the dust and foul atmosphere? Mr. Freyberg, after relating some of his experiences 
with other systems of Central Heating, assured the lecturer that he had listened to the 
paper with intense interest, and, like Oliver Twist, he asked for more. He suggested 
that a useful way of demonstrating the system would be to have a house fitted up with 
this method of heating at the next Building Exhibition. 

Mr. Exxuis Marstanp (Hon. Librarian), in seconding the vote of thanks, said that if 
the question of heating was to be successfully solved they must sink all prejudice and 
endeavour to find some method of heating which would not circulate dust and carry 
with it foul air. He was not sure whether this type of heating was suited to the 
English climate owing to the vagaries of temperature. He further stated that as a 
basement appears to be an essential feature in a house fitted with this method of 
heating, it would add very considerably to the initial cost of houses in these days of 
the difficult labour problem. 
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The open door also caused Mr. Marsland some alarm. For instance, he wondered 
what use this system of heating would be toa person suffering from some contagious 
disease where it was. necessary for the door of the room to be kept closed. 

Mrs. Lyman, answering Mr. Freyberg, assured the meeting, from personal 
experience, that this method of heating was in every way the most simple, and caused 
less work than any method of heating with which she was familiar. 

Cou. Hartiny (Halifax) stated that he did not believe in this method of heating by 
warm air—naturally—and although he had listened with great interest he felt that 
the only real system of heating was by water. 

Mr. W. W. Nosss, President of the Institute of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, London, said that he had listened with great interest to, and appreciated 
the lecture. As a Member of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers he felt he was in a position to judge cf the merits of the system advocated, 
and it was not in a spirit of antagonism that he condemned this method utterly. It 
was old-fashioned and had been tried and forgotten in England. He. recalled how 
O’Henry, in one of his books, referred to a bagman hawking a certain article, but he 
never stayed long in one place. Immediately afterwards another man came along and 
sold something to put the first article right and in good order, and so it went on. 
Mr. Nobbs considered that the system was insanitary, causing the air merely to 
circulate, and so in time become foul, dust and so forth being carried until it reached 
the stove, and then shot up again into the rooms. He thought the lecturer might be 
able to tell them at what temperature the air left the stove, the volume and force of the 
air sent out from the stove, and the pressure needed to drive the foul air out of the 
house. He thought that the lecturer took it as a proved fact that the system was 
successful, but he would like some scientific evidence on the subject, as he could not 
accept the unsupported statement of any individual, or take it as a criterion. 

Mr. EK. J. Sapcrove (Past President) could not quite understand what the register as 
shown on the plan was in reality. 

Mr. F. Broapuurst Crare, Consulting Engineer (communicated), says Mr. Lyman’s 
statement that ‘“‘ Any system that is adaptable may be considered as an advisable 
experiment, even though it involves some changes in pre-conceived building arrange- 
ments,” is open to question, and before we adopt an alleged innovation of this nature 
which apparently involves fundamental alterations in the designs of buildings, we 
require some assurance that the change is likely to produce the desired results. 
Mr. Orare cannot perceive anything new in the so-called ‘‘ One Pipe System ” of central 
heating, which is to all intents and purposes a very slight variation of the ancient 
method of hot air heating used in this country in the days of the Roman occupation. 
Mr. Lyman certainly continues to say that ‘“‘no new principle is here evolved,” but 
later refers, twice in one sentence, to its ‘‘newness”’ tous. Mr. Craig asks:— 

How is the figure of implied efficiency of 60 per cent. to 65 per cent. arrived at 
and with what other system of heating small houses has comparison been made to 
justify the assertion that the ‘‘One Pipe System”’ is less costly to instal and more 
economical in fuel consumption and attention ? What is meant by the application of 
‘average’? head and what method is used for figuring the sizes of the distributing 
ducts and inlet and outlet shafts to avoid short circuiting and ensure equable 
distribution of the heat? What provision is made to provide for the fluctua- 
tion of pressure in the different rooms, owing to the variation in wind pressure 
and is it necessary to the satisfactory working of the system to have all internal doors 
constantly open? Are the probable resultant readings of the Hygrometer or wet and 
dry bulb Thermometers taken into account when designing a system of this kind, and 
to what extent is the extreme desirability of retaining or preserving the natural 
humidity of the atmosphere considered? What is the approximate skin temperature 
of the heated surface of the furnace castings, and the temperature at which the hot 
air is circulated? What provision is made with this System to mitigate the excessive 
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baking effects of passing the air over this high temperature surface? Is any provi- 
sion made for the elimination of dust and bacteria, or do the occupants of a house 
heated by this system have to breathe the same cooked and re-hashed air dust 
bacteria and skin emanations over and over again ? Have the advocates of this System 
ever endeavoured to reconcile its applications with the first principles of hygiene ? Do they 
realise the deleterious effects upon the human organism of breathing over-heated burnt 
air, and the danger of contracting catarrhal, bronchial and pulmonary troubles; and 
the diseases resulting from a too free opening of the skin pores, and removal of the 
natural moisture film ? 

Mr. Lyman, after expressing his appreciation of the vote of thanks, briefly replied to 
the points raised. He was reminded of the story told of Robert Fulton’s first steamboat. 
Two old sea captains were watching the preparations for the start, and one of them 
proved conclusively that it was not possible for the vessel to move against wind and 
tide. Just then the other, who was watching the boat, replied, ‘‘ But she do move, 
Captain.” 

Mr. Lyman said he was greatly indebted to his colleague, Mr. Nobbs, as a Member 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, but that speaker was 
very much mistaken in his conclusions as to the lecturer’s experience. He was entirely 
familiar with all methods of heating by steam, vapour, or hot-water, and had probably 
designed as many installations using these systems, as the average engineer. For 
Col. Hartley’s benefit, he would just like to mention that vapour in his opinion was 
far and away more satisfactory than heating by hot water. 

Referring to the smell of iron castings caused by heating, he expressed the 
view that unless dust collected in the heated castings there would be no burned odour, 
and that dust on radiator castings would cause exactly the same odour; also that 
unless the smoke flue was closed there would be no escape of carbon monoxide gas 
within the air chamber, since the pressure was always toward the fire. 

As to whether such a system could be successfully used, the lecturer observed that 
in the States over 100,000 houses of all classes were fitted with this system during the 
year 1919 alone, and he had never known in all his wide experience a greater feeling 
of satisfaction than existed amongst the people living in these houses. With regard to 
fuel ; anthracite, or bituminous coal, coke, lignite, or wood could be used satisfactorily 
with this one-pipe system. As to the stoking that was a small matter, and needed 
very little attention, and the dust caused was so slight as to be negligible compared with 
that from an open fire. 

The air in a house heated in this manner does not become foul, and gives less 
sensation of closeness or stuffiness than the closed room. 

In a properly designed apparatus the air passing over the heating surfaces should 
not be warmed to a temperature above that usual for a hot water radiator. 

In engineering calculations with zero Fahr. outside, it is usual to assume 140 degs. 
to 150 degs. at the register, and with milder weather a lower temperature. 

The volume of air passed over or through the heating chamber would depend upon 
several factors, area of inlet and discharge, height or head, and, consequently, the 
difference in weight between the descending and ascending columns, all of which was 
more readily calculated theoretically than checked scientifically. 

In conclusion, he expressed his willingness to answer any further questions which 
members of the Society might raise. 
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Central Heating. 


Although a paper on the subject of the Central Heating of Small Houses, read by 
Mr. Clarence Lyman at the Society of Architects last night, was concerned with a 
larger type of house than those being built in connection with municipal housing 
schemes, the system with which he dealt—which provides for the diffusion in a simple 
and inexpensive manner of warmer air from a stove placed in the basement— 
has a very real value in view of the present high cost, not only of 
building material, but also of fuel. Mr. Lyman, who comes from America, 
is at present on a visit to this country for. the purpose of studying 
the application of central heating to our domestic architecture. One of the main 
difficulties in the way of the general adoption of this system in this country is the 
English habit of sitting in rooms with closed doors. Mr. Lyman is of opinion that, 
once the advantages of central heating are realised, there will be no difficulty in 
overcoming this prejudice. The application of the system which he described would, 
however, require considerable structural alterations in existing houses; but as 
regards new houses some economy would be effected by the elimination of grates, 
chimney breasts and chimneys, and there would be a corresponding increase 
of floor space. In addition, there would be a _ great saving in the 
domestic consumption of coal, and this is an important matter in present 
circumstances. The open fire is now generally recognised as an extravagance, and gas 
has usually been regarded as the only really practicable alternative. Designers of new 
houses, however, will have to consider, in addition, the merits of central heating as a 
competitor. It is claimed that the relative efficiency is three times as great, while the 
heat distribution is more uniform. Further, the labour in connection with open coal 
fires is eliminated, as is also the nuisance caused by dust, smoke and ashes. Mr. 
Lyman’s suggestive paper was well received, and the subject which he broached will be 
discussed by a far wider audience than that which he was immediately addressing.— 
The Surveyor. 


SwapEs oF SHERLocK Homes. 


Once again it has taken an American to worry out the true inwardness of an old 
English habit. Ata meeting of the Society of Architects, yesterday, Mr. Clarence M. 
Lyman explained that an Englishman keeps his door closed because he likes to keep 
his house warm. After this brilliant piece of deduction we are not surprised that Mr. 
Lyman could go on and establish the further striking fact that if the winter tempera- 
ture in England were ‘like a breath of June, the closed doors would remain open.’ 
The shade of Mr. Sherlock Holmes must be feeling pretty small at this moment !— 
Birmingham Mail. 


The Society of Architects’ Lodge of Freemasons. 


An emergency meeting of the Lodge was held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Tuesday, October 19th, at 4 p.m., when several candidates were advanced and other 
business transacted. 

The installation of the W.M. Elect, Mr. William Hoe, will take place at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, November 10th, at 4 p.m. The Lodge will weleome 
a visit from any members of the Society representing other Lodges. 

Those who may wish to be present are asked to communicate with the Secretary at 
28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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The Principles of Arbitration. 


The Times draws attention to the movement in New York to bring the law on this 
subject into conformity with English legislation, and point out that proceedings brought 
in violation of an arbitration agreement or submission may be stayed by the Court. 


Postrion oF ARBITRATOR. 


An umpire or a single arbitrator has, says the writer of the article, a judicial 
position, and he is under an obligation to observe legal principles and to apply legal 
rules. Unless the submission clause expresses a contrary intention, arbitrators and 
umpires are given power to administer oaths and to state—as they commonly do— 
an award in the form of a special case for the opinion of the Courts. An award 
may be set aside upon proof by either party to the dispute that there has been 
misconduct or unreasonableness on the part of the arbitrator, but an arbitrator is 
not liable to be sued for want of skill or for negligence in the conduct of the 
hearing. The authority of an arbitrator necessarily depends largely on the terms of 
the submission, and the question whether the reference to him is within the scope of 
his appointment is a matter for the Court, unless the parties agree to leave the entire 
dispute to him. 

Where there is a reference to two or more arbitrators a legal inference is drawn 
that they may appoint an umpire at any time within the period during which they 
have power to make an award. (Schedule I., 6, Arbitration Act, 1889.) If the 
arbitrators have allowed their time to expire without making an award, or if they have 
delivered to either party or to the umpire a notice that they cannot agree, the umpire 
may then deal with the reference in the place of the arbitrators. Should the arbitrators 
not appoint an umpire the Court may make an appointment, and in such an event the 
umpire must observe the rules of evidence. In every matter of procedure the arbitrator 
must observe the ordinary rules of law. But any party toa submission who thinks 
that the arbitrator has either wrongly admitted or rejected evidence may apply by 
motion in the Chancery Division for a revocation of the submission. On the other 
hand, the arbitrator has power, apparently, to demand that judgment should be entered 
in accordance with his award. 


Setting AsmpE an AWARD. 


An award may be set aside because of irregular conduct or a mistake on the part of 
the arbitrator. The mistake must be of such a character that it goes to the root of the 
whole matter in issue. Fraudulent concealment of facts by a party to the dispute and 
wilful deception of the arbitrator is also a ground for setting aside an award. Where 
there is uncertainty in the award the Courts may remit it to the arbitrator or the 
umpire for reconsideration. Such a course is often taken where material evidence has 
been discovered which was not available at the time of the reference. 


Homes on One Floor. 


Mr. Herbert Freyberg (F') who has read several papers before the Society on the 
conversion of large houses into maisonnettes, and who has also contributed articles to 
the Architects’ Journal on the same subject, has followed it up in the latter 
journal with a description of the latest development in providing homes for the people. 
To-day, says Mr. Freyberg in the article referred to, the demand is for a home with no 
interior stairs, planned entirely upon one floor, but great difficulties have to be faced 
owing to the fact that no speculator or investor will build to let. 

Few people can just now afford to build a house, while the repair of neglected 
structures is so costly as to be equally prohibitive and not satisfactory in result ; even 
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if either of these methods supplied this particular demand, which they do not. It is 
quite beside the question for one person only to erect a block of flats or numerous sets 
of maisonnettes to secure one home. ‘There is another way of dealing with this pro- 
blem, and that is for two or more people each to provide a sum, which in the old days 
would have sufficed to build an ordinary house, and, by “clubbing” together, to erect 
a building fitted up as several separate contained homes. 

A concrete instance is presented in the design for a building now being erected in 
the Borough of Chelsea. As far as all appearances are concerned it is simply an 
ordinary high-class dwarf residence, and one that would, some few years ago, have been 
occupied by one tenant only. 1n this particular case the interior planning provides 
two separate residences, each arranged complete on one floor, the accommodation in 
each case comprising a lounge hall, a large sitting-room, one large and one small bed- 
room, bathroom, kitchen, sanitary arrangements, and so forth, both suites being the 
same except that the ground floor has a bay window, while the first floor has an 
additional room over the entrance hall. The building, while being erected with the 
strictest attention to economy, possesses certain distinctive features, the roof being 
covered with Westmorland green slates, the porch being in stone, and the elevation 
faced with Reading grey bricks. 

By means of this method if two or three different parties combine in securing a site, 
and then erect the building, it will be found that the putting down of a comparatively 
small-amount will not only secure for each of the parties a home, but will effect that 
object at an economical outlay, because each will command a very much higher sum in 
rent than could be realised in interest on any other investment. 

At Chelsea the building has been limited for many reasons to two floors, but three 
would be a more economical method of erection, and if the whole building were then 
duplicated on the semi-detached principle a set of six one-floor homes could be secured, 
while six would naturally cost less per suite than two or three. A private arrangement 
of this sort ought to be possible, and to possess the freehold of one floor in a building 
is by no means unheard of, there being a certain square where this tenure has been in 
existence for many years. 

In carrying out the scheme the accommodation could be increased by the addition 
of another one or two rooms to each set. The particular structure in course of 
erection is limited in accommodation owing to the nature of the site and the 
surrounding buildings, but what applies in this particular case could be made 
equally applicable to a building embracing more accommodation. The advantages 
secured by this method are that the suites are designed and erected to suit the 
requirements of the particular tenants, so that when occupied, the two, four or six 
joint owners could manage the building on lines less arbitrary and more economical 
to themselves than those appertaining to the tenancy of an ordinary flat. 

In addition to sites available in town there are many in good positions in various 
suburbs where such buildings could be put up with very great advantage, and where 
the amenities could be added to by the provision of a joint garden with tennis courts 
and a small private kitchen garden for each suite. 

It seems to the writer that one method of solving the housing problem (so far as 
the professional classes are concerned) is capable of attainment, and the accommoda- 
tion could be so arranged that at the utmost one maid would be sufficient for domestic 
duties. 

The writer hopes that, as his advice in 1916 has been followed with regard to 
maisonnettes, his suggestion will also commend itself to those who are still anxious 
to secure a permanent home, but who are puzzled by the existing state of affairs. Such 
individuals, aided by a very moderate capital outlay, and, of course, experienced 
professional advice may secure for themselves a residence which, if curtailed (as far as 
accommodation is concerned), will at least form a comfortable and compact home. 
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Education and Ethics at Johannesburg. 
Cuarr oF ARCHITECTURE. 


The Council of The Association of Transvaal Architects, after long endeavour, has 
received a definite promise from the Minister of Education to establish a Chair of 
Architecture at the Johannesburg University. Provision for this will be made on the 
forthcoming Estimates, providing the Association is prepared to support the establish- 
ment financially on its inception. The Act does not allow of the Association doing 
this, and it has therefore been decided to ask each member of the profession to make a 
donation toward the attainment of the Chair whilst the opportunity is open. It is 
hoped that every member of the profession will give some amount, however 
- small, as it is desired that it should be shown to be of sufficient interest to every one 
of the members. ; 

The establishment of a Chair will confer many advantages upon the profession in 
' general throughout the Union and the Council trusts that architects will generously 
support this appeal for funds to provide, the additional amount required to supplement 
the Government Grant. 

Donations should be sent to the Registrar at 67, Exploration Building, 
Commissioner Street, Johannesburg. 


ARCHITECTS AND Buitp1nc Puans. 


The Administrator has sanctioned the amendment to the Johannesburg municipal 
building by-laws whereby in future all plans submitted in connection with new build- 
ings shall be signed by a duly qualified architect, except in the case of buildings the 
estimated cost of which will not exceed £200. 

It is interesting to note that the practice of an architect signing plans has existed 
in Pretoria and in the Reef towns, but in Johannesburg anyone could draw plans and 
submit them to the building surveyor. As a matter of fact, probably two thirds of 
such plans were not signed by an architect. 

The public is rather bored by plans, and submitting them is regarded as a nuisance. 
They forget that if they are not. submitted, not only the other fellow’s property but 
their own might be prejudiced. 

The amendment to the by-law is regarded as being for the good of the town; but 
it will hit a few people. There are men here who prepare plans who are not archi- 
tects, and some of them prepare them very well. That man will be hit by the 
amendment. There are other men in this town—not architects—who dfaw plans, and 
their handiwork drives the building surveyor’s staff to tears. 

A verdict passed this morning on the amendment was that it will hit some inefficient 
people, and it will hit others who are efficient, which is another way of saying that the 
architects have not draughtsmanship all their own way. 

In the main the new version of the by-law is said to make for good in its particular 
sphere. For the building which does not cost £200 the plans, as stated, need not be 
signed by an architect. But how many are there ?—Johannesburg Star. 


Binding Cases and Index. 


Binding cases for Volume XIV. of the Journal, price four shillings each, may 
be obtained from the Secretary. There is no charge for a copy of the Index. 
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Notes from the Minutes. 


By-Laws. The draft of the proposed By-laws of the Society have been approved 
in principle by the Council, and will be submitted to the members in due course. 


Examinations. The new examination scheme has been approved by the Council, 
and it was announced that the following had accepted an invitation to serve in an 
advisory capacity on the Board of Examiners: Professor A. E. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A. J. Davis, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. R. Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Professor L. P. 
Abercrombie, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Mr. L. H. Bucknell, A.R.I.B.A, Mr. H. M. Robertson, 
Mr. A. Berrington, and Mr. H. Poole, A.R.A. 


Competitions. Exception has been taken by the Society to the clause in the 
Burton-on-Trent School Competition relating to the appointment of an architect, and 
the Council is in negotiation with the promoters on the subject. 


‘Luxury’? Buitpine. The Council have met Major Harry Barnes, M.P., and 
have made proposals for amendments to the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill, one being on general public grounds and the other in regard to the 
inclusion of architects on the tribunal panels. These proposals are being put forward 
by Major Barnes on behalf of the Society. 


Assistants’ WeurarE Commitrger. The Council have received a deputation from 
the Assistants’ Welfare Committee, and have heard their views on the question of a 
minimum wage for Architects’ Assistants. The Council, after having given the matter 
their sympathetic hearing, have referred it on points of detail to a Committee for 
further consideration and report. 


First Atenizr or ArciTecturr. As it seems improbable that the Sous Patron, 
M. Chaures, will not be able to resume his post owing to his professional engagements 
in France, the Council are in negotiation with another member of one of the 
Paris Ateliers who possesses the necessary qualification, and whom, it is hoped, will be 
able to take up the duties shortly. In the meantime, at the request of the Archi- 
tectural Association Atelier, the Council have granted their senior Students the free 
use of the Society’s Atelier for the time being. 


Reaistration. It is understood that the Institution of Civil Engineers have for 
the time being decided not to proceed with their proposals for the Registration of 
Members of their own body, and there are indications of a wider movement for the 
promotion of Registration among other professional bodies. The Council of the 
Society is being kept in touch with developments. : 

SxssionaL Papers. Arrangements have been made for papers during the forth- 
coming Session from Mr. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘Glastonbury Abbey,” and Mr. 
H. W. Willis, F.R.I.B.A., on “The Halls of the Old City Companies.”” ‘The Council 
invite offers of other papers. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the undernoted current 
Competitions :-— 
Locxersiz, Lrten, Enianp, Fropsaam, Brecuin, Luanpupno, *Gatesueap (War 
Memorials), *Barcutona (New Club Premises), Liverpoot (Secondary Schools), 
Burton-on-Trent (Girls’ School). 
Those marked * are banned to Members of the Society. 
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Exhibit of Architectural Drawings at 
Norwich. 


In our issue of October last we drew attention to this exhibition, regarding which 
Messrs. Boardman and Wearing, architects, of Norwich, congratulate The Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union on their enterprise in gathering together 
the efforts of some of the foremost draughtsmen in the country. 

The measured drawings show an excellent choice of subject and all are well drawn. 
Those by Mr. J. Grieve, A.R.I.B.A., depicting the South Porch of St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, are executed with a clear and firm line, the jointing of stonework being 
carefully indicated, The draughtsmanship and method of portrayal of the drawings of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, drawn by Mr. F. O. Lawrence, B.Arch, (Liverpool), 
A.R.I.B.A., this year’s Prix de Rome winner, are of a very high order. 

There are some charming little sketches by Mr. Harvey, B.A., and etchings by 
Mr. C. Newman are worthy of note. Two panels of mounted sketches by Mr. Hofler, 
some in pencil and some in colour, show draughtsmanship of rare excellence and are 
worthy of very careful study. 

There is a very excellent show of Architectural designs and much for the Student 
to study carefully. The Opera House, by Mr. Hamlyn (winner of the British 
Institution Scholarship in Architecture of £100 in 1913) is boldly conceived and does 
not suffer by the restraint of the fixed sum which we are so often up against in our 
daily practice. 

The design submitted for the R.A. Gold Medal for a ''own Hall by Mr. R. J. Thomson 
showsan ambitious plan anda delicately drawn half inch detail so well associated 
with work from this school. Amongst other good sheets some by Mr. McLachlan, 
A.R.1.B.A., Honorary Secretary to the Association, are shown. There are many other 
drawings which show the scope and quality of work which is being done in the great 
Architectural Schools of the Country. 

Students will do well to notice the design for Almshouses by Mr. Harvey, the 
planning being arrangedon a confined site round the grass court. The stippled 
treatment of finishing the Drawing is one we have noticed favoured by Architectural 
draughtsmen to-day, as the exhibits at the Royal Academy bear evidence. 

Amongst such a well selected set of drawings, there is much to be learnt by every 
Student, under the different headings mentioned. A careful and detailed study of the 
methods adopted by the draughtsmen in obtaining the effects produced, is an opportunity 
that should not be missed. ; 


The Primary Obligation of a Architect. 


In the following extract from an article in the Church Times, “ Urbanus’’ accuses 
architects of having disregarded what he considers to be a primary obligation. The 
first business of an architect, he says, is to provide a roof; to afford protection from 
the rain and the heat. Obvious truism that it may seem, it is a truth that I cannot 
help fearing is being, if nof forgotten, at least unregarded, and that, oddly enough, 
by those who have made of architecture their life work. Consider almost any of the 
great new buildings that have in the last few years been set up in London. 
“ Truly,’’ we say, as we look around such mansions of commerce, “the man who 
planned and built this knew his job.” But did he? Approach his work from a little 
distance and notice how he has managed his roof, without which all else were empty 
vanity. The chances are that already it is a forest of cowls—hideous devices in 
cheap metal to remedy the architect’s failure to provide adequately for the next 
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essential, the hearth. But even if no cowl appear, and you have a clear view of his 
roof, what a beggarly thing it is !—utilitarian without claim or pretence to beauty. 
The handsome material lavishly employed below and within cannot be spared for 
the roof. And so our London sky-line grows more hideous every month. On 
Sunday, walking in the Park, I came in sight of that magnificent block of flats, just 
finished, at the corner of Park Lane and Oxford Street. The elevation is admirable, 
no fussiness, no meaningless decoration, but good lines and fine proportions. But 
as 1 saw it from the Park its ugliness cried out for vengeance on the soulless 
groundling who has set in the middle of the roof an enormous rectangle that is, I 
suppose, a water tank, and rising above it, 1 know not how many feet of common 
iron or lead piping. 

What the cause of this failure to fulfil a primary obligation may be I do not know. 
It cannot be lack of good example, for the great architectural treasures of the world are 
glorious in their roofs. Nor can I believe the necessity of many fireplaces obliges us 
to put up with ugly roofs. Clare College, in Cambridge, which some think the most 
perfect Renaissance building remaining to us, has but three chimney stacks to each 
range that encloses the court. But every room,and they are all small, has its fireplace. 
One cannot picture Clare College without its roof; it is a chief part of its beauty. But 
to-day roofs are best hidden. 

But if that be true of pretentious and costly buildings, it is not so of the houses 
men build for own occupation. A log cabin is, as a rule, a most satisfactory whole. 
The roof sits snugly upon it, and the smoke curls up out of as simple a chimney as can 
be contrived. Such a dwelling may not set out to achieve beauty, but it does in fact 
compass beauty often enough without knowing it. Noone, however, can persuade me 
that a disused railway carriage dumped on a potato patch, and having a tin chimney 
rakishly set at its corner, is an enrichment of the landscape. I saw several such 
recently on a shoulder of the South Downs near Rottingdean, and I could have wept to 
see the glorious shaven contour of the Downs littered for a mile and more with untidy 
wooden “shanties that had no pretence even of symmetry or neatness. Houses must, 
I know, be found, but it will be a sorry thing if ugliness such as that which now, 
with the consent, apparently, of the Newhaven Rural District Council, defaces the 
Downs is permitted to spread. 


Data on Dry Rot. 


The Forest Products Laboratory, in Technical Notes No. 105, publish the palpi <5 
data in regard to dry rot :— ; 

The term ‘dry rot,” the Forest Products Laboratory finds, is applied by many 
persons to any decay which is found in wood in a comparatively dry situation. Thus 
loosely used the term actually includes all decay in wood, since wood kept sufficiently 
wet cannot decay. 

In the more limited sense in which pathologists use the term, ‘ dry rot” applies 
only to the work of a certain house fungus called Meruliug lachrymans. This fungus 
gains its distinction from the fact that it is frequently” found growing in timbers : 
without any apparent moisture supply; in reality it does not grow without 
moisture and is as powerless as any other fungus to infect thoroughly dry wood. 
Given moist wood in which to germinate, it is able to make its way a surprisingly long © 
distance in dry timbers, drawing the water it needs from the moist air, through a ~ 
conduit system of slender, minutely-porous strands. 

Wood in the typical advanced stage of dry rot is shrunken, yellow to brown in 
colour, and filled with radial and longitudinal shrinkage cracks, roughly forming - 
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cubes. In many instances these cracks are filled with a white felty mass, the 
interwoven strands of the fungus. The decayed wood is so brittle and friable that 
it can easily be crushed into powder. 

The dry rot fungus is active in nearly every region of this country, in Canada and 
in Europe. It is very destructive to factory and house timbers, and to logs in 
storage. Coniferous or soft woods are more commonly infected by it than hardwoods. 

In connection with the above, the Forest Products Laboratory Technical Notes 
No. 91 and No. 100 are of interest. 

Technical Notes No. 91 discusses the resistance to decay of various woods used 
in airplane construction. The conclusions are: 

Southern cypress, California redwood and Port Orford cedar proved very resistant 
to decay. Douglas fir, white oak and black walnut stood fairly high in durability. 
Spruce, basswood, beech, birch and maple were classed as the less durable. The 
sap wood of all species was found to decay rapidly. The life of the wood was 
found to be increased by treatment with sodium fluoride or where color and odor 
were not objectionable and where the parts were not to be glued by coal-tar 
creosote. 

Technical Notes No. 100 records the service records collected on railway ties and 
telegraph poles preserved with low-boiling creosotes. 

Light creosote oils properly injected into the wood will apparently prevent decay 
until the wood wears out or until it checks so badly that the untreated portions are 
exposed. 

It is stated that unless some other factor than protection from decay is considered 
important, there is apparently no need to specify high boiling oils. The important 
point is that any coal tar creosote which is not extremely low boiling or extremely high 
boiling will satisfactorily prevent decay, and in the selection of an oil, factors such as 
price, penetrability, and ccnvenience in handling should receive greater consideration 
than moderate differences in volatility.—Hrom the ‘* Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects.” 


K.O.Y.L.I. War Mentorial Competition. 


Exursition oF DrawinGs. 


The Assessors, Messrs. Walter Tapper, F.R.I.B.A., H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., have examined the 31 drawings submitted, and their 
award is as follows :— 

Placed First: No. 6, Chas. I’, Annesley Voysey. 

Placed Second : No. 7, T. Frank Green, 25 guineas. 

The following are bracketed equal, and awarded 15 guineas each :— 

No. 15, Wilfrid Bond; No. 11, Clement W. Jewitt; No. 25, Messrs. Leonard 
Stokes, Drysdale and Aylwin; No. 29, Messrs. Whiteing, Reynolds and Hill. 

The drawings will be on exhibition at The Society of Architects, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., from November 1st to November 6th inclusive, between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m., and will be open to the public. 


Royal Academy Lectures. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. A. P. Laurie, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy, an invitation is extended to any member or student of the Society to attend 
a lecture on Wednesday, November 17th, at 4 p.m., on ‘‘The Nature and Properties of 
Building Materials, New and Old.’’ Microphotographs of stone sections will be shown 
on the lantern, and the question of stone decay and stone preservation will be discussed 
by the Lecturer. Applications for tickets should be made to the Secretary of the 
Royal Academy, W. 
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Ordinary Meeting. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, November 11th, 1920, at 8 p.m., to transact the business 
of the Society and to hear the inaugural address of the President, Sir Charles T. 
Ruthen, 0.B.E. (F). The Meeting will be preceded by the Unveiling of the Society’s 
War Memorial Tablet. 

The meeting is open to Members and their friends, including ladies. 


Papers for Session, 1920-21: 


The Council of the Society invite offers of or suggestions for papers on questions 
of professional interest for the forthcoming session. The invitation is not confined to — 
Members of the Society, and is extended to the members of allied arts, crafts, 
sciences and industries. 

The meetings are held at 8 p.m., at the Society’s Headquarters, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on the second Thursday in the month, and at present there are vacant 
dates in March, April, and May, 1921. 


Victory Scholarship Fund. 
We acknowledge with many thanks contributions from the following since the 


issue of the last list :— 


Mr. H. W. DUTTON, and Mr. P. BLOWERS per MAJOR C. F. SKIPPER; MESSRS. Cc, W. 
WALKER AND CO., and MESSRS. MEDWAY’S SAFETY LIFT Co., per MR. THOMAS WALLIS ; 
MESSRS. HAWKINS AND BAXTERS per MR. BH. J. W. HIDER, MR. E. CARIER, MR. C. W. 
BOLTON, MR. H. TANNER, MR. 8. EVERARD DAVIES, MR. W. A. CORNELL, MAJOR H. 
FREYBERG, MR. P. M. DU FEU, Mrs. F. M. TAYLOR, MR. W. J. LANGLEY, MR. H.G. 
MALCOLM LAING, Mr. W. CLAESSEN, MR. 8S. M. CHANDABHOY, MR. B. 8. H. AGA, 
Mr. CLEMENT OGDEN, Mr. NORMAN RICHLEY, MR. J. HERBERT PEARSON, MR. 
W. H. HE. WELLS. : 


The total amount received to date is £592, and the Council hope that members who 
have not yet contributed to this fund will do so at an early date. 


New Scale of Subscriptions. 


From November 1st, 1920, the annual subscriptions to the Society are as follows :— 


FELLOWS oa si aa Lge £42450) 
MemMsBERS ee 2 ie ou Bor 0 
LicENTIATES ... vis &: i 2. Be 20 
STUDENTS... ... ee Fas ee Le eG 


BANKERS’ ORDERS. ~ 


Members (in any class) who have given their Bankers an order for payment on 
the old scale are asked to be so kind as to have the order corrected to the increased 
amount. If other members will adopt a similar method of payment where possible, it 
will greatly facilitate che work of the Society. Bankers’ order forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 
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The Society is not, as a body, responsible for the opinions expressed by individual authors 
and speakers. 


Pro Deo, pro Rege, pro Patria. 


On the evening of ‘‘ Armistice Day,’’ November 11th, 1920, the President, Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.K., F.R.I.B.A., in the presence of a gathering of members 
and relatives, unveiled the tablet in the Council Chamber to the memory of 
members of The Society of Architects who fell in the Great War, 1914-1918. 

In the course of his remarks, Sir Charles said that upwards of 450 members of 
the Society served during that period in H.M. Forces, and the Society had reason 
to be proud of its high percentage of service members and the Council had erected 
that very simple tablet to their memory. It had been designed by one of their 
members, Mr. G. H. Wenyon, of Messrs. Poynter and Wenyon, and he thought they 
would all appreciate the simplicity and suitability of the memorial, though had it 
been made of the finest gold and adorned with the rarest of jewels, it would but 
inadequately represent the value of the sacrifices these members had made who had 
given their all to the Great Architect of the Universe, and set an undying example 
of devotion to duty. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., Past President, in a few words, emphasised the 
stimulating effect which the example and memory of the fallen should have upon the 
living in urging them to high ideals, and inspiring each to give of his best in the work 
which lay before them. . 

The Rev. J. A. Smith Bullock, M.A., B.D., in an eloquent and impressive oration, 
laid stress upon the fact that the chief memorial was the Society’s Victory Scholarship, 
which represented the effect the sacrifice of the fallen had upon the living, who were 
desirous of showing their gratitude by providing a scholarship for the encouragement of 
the art of which their fallen comrades were practitioners, and he thought no member 
could resist the call to support such an object to the best of his ability. He felt sure 
that those who entered for the scholarship would be inspired to put their best effort 
into the work, and so prove their worthiness of accepting a gift which originated in the 
sacrifice of their fellow members. 
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The President of The Society of 
Architects. 


Sir Charles Tamlin Ruthen was born in South Shieldsin 1871, and at the early age 
of 15 was articled to Mr: Matthew Hall, of the same town, and served four years 
apprenticeship. During these four years the future Knight and President of The 
Society of Architects, studied at evening classes in South Shields and during the latter 
portion of his apprenticeship at the Science and Art School, Corporation Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Having completed his articles, in 1890 young Ruthen obtained an 
appointment (after having been'about three months a junior assistant to Mr. Hall at 25s. 
per week) under the Council of the County Borough of Swansea. Having, alter a few 
years in this appointment, reached an age when the young architect becomes restive, 
he decided to enter private practice, where he imagined (and after years, proved he was 
correct) there was greater opportunity for individual initiative. In 1896 Mr. Ruthen 
(as he was then) set up in practice on his own account in Swansea, and thus his profes- 
sional career really opened. 

He was undoubtedly successful in his practice, although, as he himself puts it, his 
success was not due to ‘ good luck,”’ but to sheer hard work and diligent application. 

Sir Charles Ruthen’s architectural works include many of the buildings of modern 
Swansea, and all have the impress of his strong individuality. They include the Hotel 
Cameron, a fine modern hotel erected in the principal thoroughfare of the town; Mond 
Buildings, the headquarters of the Liberal: organisations of the town, erected for the 
Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P.; Pantygwydr Baptist Chapel, one of the 
most beautiful pieces of church architecture in the district; the Carlton Theatre and 
Restaurant, a fine piece of street architecture; the new Swansea Exchange Buildings 
(in association with Mr. Ernest G. Allen, F.R.1.B.A.); and a great deal of domestic 
and commercial work in Swansea and South Wales. 

Sir Charles Ruthen has for the last 15 or 20 years taken a leading part in the 
public life of the town, and was for a term a Town Councillor and a member of 
the Swansea Harbour Trust. He made housing his great study, and very many 
years ago foresaw the difficulties which now beset the Imperial Authority, Local 
Authorities and housing reformers. For many years he has written much upon this 
great and complex problem. 

Sir Charles Ruthen has specialised in what may be described as the legal branch of 
the architect’s practice, and has been engaged upon most of the important building 
litigation cases and arbitrations in the South Wales area. 

He was for about 20 years a Public Manager of the Swansea (Trustee) Savings 
Bank; was one of the first members and is now Honorary Treasurer of the Welsh 
Housing and Development Association ; was during the war (and still is) a member of 
the Swansea Special Constabulary. He was one of the early members of the National 
Motor Volunteers, and helds a Captain’s Commission in the R.A.8.C. (M.T.) V. 

It was in January, 1917, that Sir Charles got his opportunity, when,:at-the invita- 
tion of the War Cabinet, he (in conjunction with Sir Leonard Powell) accepted an 
appointment (honorary) as an Inspector ‘‘ to investigate and report to the War Cabinet 
upon the use made by Government Departments of their office accommodation.” 
This was a gigantic task, and it was due to the latent powers of Sir Charles, the 
exercise of which was now for the first time demanded, of organisation and that rare 
diplomatic gift so necessary in dealing with varied and complex questions, that made 
this investigation of such outstanding value to the Government during the serious and 
difficult days of the great war. 
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SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
President of The Society of Architects 1920-21. 
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During the first twelve months, this investigation continued steadily, and during 
that period some forty reports were issued to the War Cabinet, with the result that the 
use of official accommodation war put, as it were, upon a definite basis and reasonable 
standards were set up and enforced. 


In January, 1918, when the necessity arose for extensive acquisition of further 
accommodation for the growing demands made necessary by the serious stage of the 
world conflict, the Inspectorate was increased, and Sir Charles Ruthen was appointed 
Chief Inspector to the War Cabinet and Deputy-Controller of Government accommoda- 
tion for the entire London area. In this important position Sir Charles had the full 
control of all premises occupied by Government staffs, and the duty of advising the 
War Cabinet Committee on the buildings it became necessary to acquire. 


When it is realised that, apart from pre-war Government staffs, the war staffs in 
London area numbered approximately 180,000, and the buildings acquired and 
controlled approximately 1,000, some little idea of the responsibility of the position 
may be grasped. 


For the two years to January, 1920, Sir Charles had to deal with the most valuable 
and important buildings in the British Isles, and came into the fiarce glare of public 
opinion, and it is not too much to say that the rare gift he possessed of dealing 
courteously and firmly with the thousands who had dealings with him, his great power 
of making rapid and correct decisions in matters affecting the expenditure of millions 
of pounds, were responsible for the success he attained in this important and responsible 
office of State. 


Sir Charles Ruthen attributes no small share of his success in this difficult office 
to the assistance he obtained from a loyal and able staff, who with their chief worked 
during the most serious crises without the least regard to personal comfort or feelings. 


After having served three years and desiring to return to the calls of his 
extensive practice, Sir Charles resigned his appointments in January, 1920, but at the 
special desire of the Government he accepted the appointment of Chief Consulting 
Inspector of Accommodation, which position he now holds, still in an honorary 
capacity. 

Sir Charles Ruthen is President of the Swansea Branch of the National Federation 
of Discharged and Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers (and incidentally Lady Ruthen is 
President of the Women’s Section). He is a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; Fellow and member of the Council of the Institute of Arbitrators ; member 
of the Council of the London Society; a member of the Grants Committee of the 
Ministry of Labour; Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, and a member of the 
Concrete Institute. Sir Charles and Lady Ruthen celebrated their silver wedding last 
year, and to his wife Sir Charles attributes the major share of the credit for his success 
and advancement. 


Upon the recommendation of the Prime Minister Sir Charles received at the hands 
of His Majesty the King the honour of Knight Bachelor at Buckingham Palace last 
year, and the previous year was invested by His Majesty as an Officer of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. 


The S.A. and the A.A. 


One advantage of being neighbours is the opportunity it gives of being neighbourly. 
Last year the §.A. placed its Lecture Room free of charge at the disposal of the A.A. 
for educational work, and has recently granted the use of its Atelier to the A.A. Atelier 
students for the time being. 
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Presidential Address. 


By Siz Cuarizs T. Rutuen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 


I would venture to suggest that few, if any, of the duties and responsibilities 
devolving upon the occupant of the high office of President of an important national 
professional Society, are more difficult to perform than the delivery of what is termed 
the Presidential Address. 

I deeply appreciate the high honour the members of The Society of Architects 
have conferred upon me, and although I set out to undertake the duties and responsi- 
bilities of office with a fear that I may prove unequal to the task, I do so with a certain 
knowledge that I shall receive valuable assistance from a Council composed of men of 
undoubted ability and experience. 

It is also comforting to me to know that I shall receive the assistance of one of 
the best secretaries in the Kingdom (Mr. McArthur Butler) and his very capable staff. 

I feel conscious as the new President of a virile and progressive body, whose 
influence is becoming more powerful day by day, that my task is one of extreme 
difficulty, for three main reasons, Vile ae 

(A) Because the profession as a whole expects to hear from its elected leaders important 
pronouncements upon the great questions affecting architects throughout the British 
Empire; a task at all times one of great responsibility and difficulty. 

(B) At no time in the history of architecture, from the earliest days of the master-builder 
and the craftsman, have the difficulties and problems which encompass the work of the 
architect been more abstruse and complex ; and at no time has sound and thoughtful 
guidance been more pre-eminently needed, 

(c) Because I am following in office a predecessor of marked ability, one who for four annual 
periods guided the destinies of the Society along, as it were, the edge of a rocky coast 
and through treacherous channels, all unexplored and uncharted. : 

There are two great fundamental questions before the architectural profession to- 
day, the first, which will affect the architect and his work, I make bold to say, for a 
generation atleast, and one affecting the safety of the British Constitution, the 
physical, social and industrial well-being of the peoples of the Empire. The second 
question is one which is certain to affect architecture in the highest sense for many 
generations. . 

In an address such as this one is necessarily anxious to be as brief as possible, and 
it would be encroaching too far upon the good nature of the members were | to attempt 
to cover the various points affecting these two important questions in too much detail. 
I feel however that these basic questions must be treated, however briefly. 

"Tt is almost unnecessary for me to state what these questions are, but in order to 
make matters clear I had better set them out, viz. :— 

1. The great national problem of housing, and associated with this question the difficulties 

in connection with all other forms of building work. 

2. The question of the Unification and Statutory Registration of the profession. 

For ages members of great professious have been conservative, in the widest sense 
of the term, or perhaps I should say ultra-exclusive. I do not use the term 
conservative in the least in a political sense, but in the sense that there has been a 
disposition to preserve what is established, or in other words a deeply rooted opposition 
almost amounting to an antagonism, to change of any kind. 

This conservatism or exclusiveness has clung far more tenaciously to the 
architectural profession than to other professions, with the result that whilst artizans 
and others in all great trades have been combining for the purpose of improving the 
conditions and standard of work, and protecting the general interests of the indi- 
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vidual ; whilst the higher skilled mental worker, commonly called the master or 
employer, has been associating with his fellow for the purpose of mutual improvement 
and protection ; and whilst the great professions generally have followed suit for the 
purpose of the protection of the skilled and the elimination of the incapable and 
unskilled, architects and those of certain allied professions have remained. aloof and 
exclusive. 

It would appear that the time is fast approaching when what has been con- 
sidered essential so far as the manual worker is concerned, and what has been 
considered necessary and advisable so far as the mental worker or employer in 
great industries is concerned, and what the community has thought necessary in 
the interests of the citizen, in demanding the Registration and proficiency of those 
practising certain great professions ; architects are considering, may be with advantage 
applied to that august body to which they belong. 

For a great many years there has been upon the part of ceréain leaders of the 
profession a very definite objection to combination, in the trades union sense, of 
the members of this honourable calling. Objection from the same gource has also 
been made to any form of legal registration. Architecture being considered an art, 
pure and simple, and as such registration is thought impossible. It has, however, 
become accepted that the safety of the community, in the broad sense, depends not 
upon the artistic side of the architect's work but upon the scientific side, and however 
important may be the purely artistic side the scientific side is not, and 
never has been, a natural gift in the same sense as art is such. To traverse the 
wearisome road of argument upon the merits or demerits of Registration would, I 
imagine, be a wasted effort on my part. Whether the architect as an artist can be 
separated, as it were, from the architect as a scientist or constructionalist ; whether it 
is possible to register the latter and leave unregistered and untrammelled the former ; 
whether the architect as an artist should be allowed to practice upon the feelings and 
susceptibilities of the innocent public, and whether, if he be so allowed unfettered by 
any law or unrestricted by any regulations, such efforts could reasonably be held, in 
certain artistic attempts, to injure the health of this public. 

There can be no doubt, I would venture to suggest, that the architect as a scientist 
or constructionalist (and it will, I think, be generally agreed that in this capacity he is 
one of the most important, if not the most important, worker in our great social system) 
should not be permitted to practice upon the health of the community and toy with the 
lives of present and future generations, without a proper and sufficient education and 
qualification and without a proper Registration, which would make the unqualified 
answerable to the laws of the community. 

The entire question of the unification of the profession and with it all the important 
questions of education, examination, and registration, come into special prominence by 
the admitted practice of the unqualified and all the evils resulting therefrom. The 
knowledge is forced upon the rank and file of the profession, that whereas nearly all 
trades and businesses are unified, and most professions are both unified and registered, 
the profession of architecture and certain allied professions are still unregistered, 
ununified, and lacking in that essential control and ungoverned by that centralised 
opinion so necessary in these difficult and unprecedented days. 

I hold a very strong opinion that alone among all great professions the members of 
the architectural profession have kept themselves aloof from that part of the public life 
of the country which it was their duty to undertake, and the country is to-day the 
worse for this neglect upon the part of an important body of its citizens. 

No section of the community of this great Empire is more fitted by training and by 
experience and more capable of undertaking its full share in public work; but on our 
Local Authorities and-in Imperial Parliament no learned section of the community is 
so inadequately represented. 
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The temperament of the architect and the native nervousness of the members of the 
profession have undoubtedly accounted, to a large extent, for this apparent neglect of 
that civic duty which is, after all, reasonably expected from all sections of the com- 
munity in this democratic age. The difficulties experienced by architects as a body in 
obtaining a proper recognition of the important part played by the members in the 
moral and’ physical welfare of the people, and the great ignorance of the public 
generally upon the importance of the architect and his work, are due entirely to an 
uneducated public opinion, and architects themselves are entirely responsible for this. 

The architect and his work have been brought into great prominence with dramatic 
suddenness by a great national crisis, having threatened consequences more serious than 
a plague, and calling for national effort next in dimensions only to that put forward to 
gain the victory in the great world struggle just closed. 

I fail to appreciate the claim set up by many that the outbreak of what may be 
fitly termed a plague of house shortage has given the architect his opportunity. The 
architect had his opportunity many years before the outbreak of war, but did not take 
it. He should have foreseen what was clearly evident to all housing reformers and 
clear thinkers. 

Shall I say, the architect did see the rising tide of the epidemic, but lacked that 
essential energy, courage, and public spirit to impress his knowledge upon the 
community at large? 

The architect I agree is taking his rightful place in the attempt to solve this 
gigantic housing problem ; but he has been forced into that place by a combination of 
circumstances and not by any real effort of his own. 

The greatest social problem ever known in history appears almost to defy 
solution. Efforts in one direction are met by grave difficulties ; efforts in another 
direction are met by apparently insurmountable obstacles. There appears to exist a 
kind of paralysis; the body is alive, as it were, but the various limbs refuse to work 
in unison. 

This great problem is not entirely the result of the Great War, as many would 
have us believe ; but is, in the main, the direct outcome of many years of sheer neglect 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 

Many claim that the falling supply of houses in pre-war days was the result of the 
passing of the Finance Act 1909-10, and that this piece of legislation caused the 
output of private enterprise considerably to diminish. If that were so, the case 
against this Act, with proper unified and co-ordinated eftort should have been presented 
with sufficient power and authority to have brought about a change. 

Others claim that the reduction in the output of the smaller artisans’ dwellings 
was the direct and inevitable result of low wages, the decreased purchasing power of 
money, and the consequent inability of the working classes to pay an economic rent 
for what was considered the minimum reasonable accommodation for a healthy 
existence. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it is agreed that before the outbreak of the war 
the deficiency of houses for the working classes had reached alarming proportions, and 
this deficiency, by the most optimistic of individuals, could not be placed lower than a 
quarter of a million houses in England and Wales. 

To this number must be added the normal requirements of the population for the 
four years of war, during which period there was almost an entire cessation of house 
building, of a total of 400,000 houses, and we find that the lowest estimate of the 
shortage at the close of 1918 cannot be placed at less than 650,000 houses. 

The Minister of Health, early this year (1920), expressed the hope that the 100,000 
houses for which tenders and plans had then been approved would be completed within 
the year. The same Minister (Dr. Addison), writing on October 17th of this year, asks 
the reasons why, although hundreds of thousands of families are without a home of 
their own, the completed houses so slowly materialise. 
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Up to that date (October 17th, 1920) the Ministry of Health had “ approved of 
plans ”’ for some quarter of a million houses, or just the number required to replace the 
shortage of housing accommodation before the outbreak of war. Tenders had “been 
approved ’’ for the erection of about 150,000 of these, which were to be erected 
under various schemes by local authorities, and for about 20,000 to be erected under 
the subsidy scheme. 

The record of actual building progress shows only 62,000 houses in hand, including 
those under the subsidy scheme. 

It is doubtful whether since the signing of the Armistice (two years ago) more than 
50,000 houses have been completed and occupied, or just one quarter of the number 
required for the self-same period to provide for the normal requirements of the 
population. 

The serious condition of the building industry, even before the outbreak of the 
war, is shown by the fact that whereas in 1910 there were about 116,000 bricklayers, 
in 1914 that number had been reduced to 74,000. In the same period the number of 
joiners had shrunk from 265,000 to 126,000, and the number of masons from 73,000 
to 34,000. 

So far as the bricklayers alone are concerned, since 1914 the number has dwindled 
from 74,000 to 58,000 to date. 

If the housing programme absolutely necessary for the safety of the British Empire 
is to be carried into effect with the minimum of delay the entire labour available in the 
building industry to the absolute exclusion of all other work, essential and unessential 
work, must be engaged on house building; the output of that body of workmen must 
be accelerated, and a very heavy recruitment must take place into its ranks. 

This is a very serious state of afixirs for the country, and, incidentally, for the 
architectural profession as a whole. If the arrears could be overtaken and the problem 
solved in a few years, the position would be serious indeed ; but when it is considered 
that, perhaps, not less than 20 years will be required satisfactorily to solve this problem, 
a full appreciation of the position will be grasped. 

As the outbreak of a great plague would demand the immediate attention and 
service of the members of the medical profession, not in a selfish sense but in the 
great national sense, so this vital housing problem demands the service of the archi- 
tectural profession and all the members of the great building industry. Are the 
members of the architectural profession, apart altogether from their own particularly 
personal position, addressing themselves to this serious situation? If not, why ? 

I wonder whether it would startle the members of the Society and those of our big 
brother the Royal Institute, to hear that possibly not more than 15 per cent. of the 
entire labour in the building industry tc-day is engaged on housing work. There is 
other building work absolutely necessary for the industrial and commercial prosperity 
of the Empire, I agree; but which work shall cease, house building or other building ? 

It is the serious business of the architectural profession as a whole to address itself 
to this great and vital problem. To organise in some manner the three great sections 
of this important national industry—the worker, the employer and the architect. 

It cannot be said that the Government have made the use of the members of the 
architectural profession that was possible. That may be the fault of the Government, 
or may be the fault of the profession; but wherever the fault lies, a remedy for the 
present position must be found, and found quickly. 

It is necessary that the particular attention of the profession should be directed to 
the increasing control exercised by the Government over the operations and activities 
of the building industry. 

The entire economic structure of this important industry having been shattered as 
the result mainly of the War; the mending of the shattered fragments has been ruth- 
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lessly snatched from the hands of the industry. Whereas other great and essential 
industries have been permitted to recover economically from the effects of the War, the 
building industry alone has been meddled with and reduced to a state bordering upon 
inertia, No other great national industry is so sorely tried and hampered by continual 
and ever-increasing restrictions, the cumulative effort of which has been to eripple out 
and reduce production. 

There is something slowly but surely snapping the vitality of the industry. 

An industry in pre-war days, the third largest in the country, is becoming 
paralised, and this paralysis is due to no other cause than that certain essential 
functionary forces have been forcibly suspended. 

The legislative authority has assumed the administrative duties and disaster is 
surely casting its baneful shadow over the national labours of this vital industry. 

The output of the building industry to-day is scarcely 12 per cent. of that output 
in the days when the three great sections of its ranks worked harmoniously together 
for the common good. 

As President of The Society of Architects I call upon the members of the profession 
to give their serious and undivided attention to this great problem, and to support to 
their utmost the efforts of the leaders of the profession in any offer or attempt to assist 
the State in its endeavour to grapple with this vital issue, and to provide a solution. 

The question of Unification and Registration is the other great issue before the 
profession. Unification must come first, a complete and harmonious unification of all 
branches of the profession, of all professional bodies.. This unification is showing 
healthy signs of consummation. In which way complete unification will eventually be 
brought about it would be difficult and perhaps somewhat dangerous for me to prophesy 
but it would appear that-there are so many duties and phases of the various branches 
of the profession, so many particular interests to uphold and safeguard, that the 
individuality of each great body may be preserved, and a perfectly satisfactory solution 
found in some form of federation. 

This mutter (of unification), so far as initial steps are concerned, is largely in the 
hands of a Joint Committee, now sitting, and it is to be hoped that the results of its 
efforts will not be postponed, and that a perfect solution will be found to the difficulties 
of the present régime, and that soon the profession will take its proper place in the 
governing bodies of the Empire. 

The question of Registration is one which I think will find almost unanimity of 
support, and I feel that Registration will rapidly follow a proper scheme of unification. 
The question of the education of the architect is one now engaging the close attention 
of the Society, and by the establishment of the first Beaux Arts Atelier in this country 
the Society took a great step forward in the direction of the proper education of the 
architect of the future. 

The architect of the coming generation will commence with a greater and more 
complete knowledge of design and construction, and will be a greater credit to the 
profession and of greater value to the community. 

There is need for a closer study upon the part of the members of the profession of 
the needs and views of the working classes, and of closer co-operation between the 
workmen of the various branches of the building industry and the architect. I think 
the architect is required to-day to take a greater interest in the financial and 
commercial aspect of building work,-and should be more fitted to consider and should 
not stand aloof from the commercial and financial consideration of architectural and 
building problems. 

Art and Science, Comfort and Commerce, must go hand in hand, and the architent 
must make all sides his special study. 
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Sir Charles Ruthen has delivered a well worded and able address as President of 
The Society of Architects, and though we do not agree with the tenor of some of his 
remarks we may congratulate him on delivering from the Presidential chair an address 

which is pleasantly free from the least suggestion of cant. 

Naturally he lays great stress on the importance of Registration, a movement which 

‘has always had the unqualified support of the Society, which has undoubtedly in this 
‘represented the overwhelming conviction of the majority of practising architects. The 
union of Institute and Society, if it comes about, will represent a victory for those who 
advocate registration, for it is for the Society the test without the grant of which all chance 
of union will be jeopardised. In this matter we occupy a middle position, for while we 
share the doubts of many that any Government will concede a legal status which will 
render us much better off than we are at present, we do not share the fears of some that 
statutory registration will lower the architect’s standing, while we also think that even 
if we admit, for the sake of argument, that the advantages of registration are either 
negative or over-stated, we believe it is frequently an act of wisdom to try to remove 
grievances which may seem to us to be somewhat chimerical. 

The second point to which Sir Charles devotes attention is housing, and here we 
are frankly at variance with the views which he exposes. 

He says that the housing question was acute before the war, and rather blames 
architects for not having taken active steps to remedy it. 

But, as the greater part of the shortage was the direct result of the enactment of 
the Finance Act of 1909-10, and the destruction of confidence which it brought about, 
‘it passes our comprehension to see what remedy architects could have supplied. We 
admit that some classes of the population were in receipt of wages too low to permit of 
their paying adequate rents, but here again is an evil which no architect could 
remedy, | . 

Again, if the prices of materials and workmanship were rising before the war to the 
detriment of the provision of houses, how, and in what manner, could the architect 
help ? 

The Finance Act is happily dead, but, like a bullet which has hit its mark, it has 
done its evil work, and the huge and jerry-built structure of national housing brought 
into being by men who would not listen to reason, seems most unlikely to reach com- 
pletion. Whatever Sir Charles Ruthen may hope, and however willing, and if he be 
willing to restrict other forms of building in favour of housing, his colleagues are not, 
the national finances cannot stand the strain of the present scheme. Nor should they 
be called upon to do so in our view, for Labour should be adequately paid, and, if so, 
should be expected, like other classes of the community, to bear its own burdens. 

We may add that we are continually seeing appeals made to architects to take a 
fuller part in public life, but we seldom see what seems to us the main point, in which 
an architect’s experience could be of use to the public, emphasised. This is in the 
question of finance. Architects know that their work depends on the employment of 
capital in building and on the output of labour in work, and they are in a better 
position than the general public to drive home these facts, and to show by concrete 
examples the evil results of destroying confidence. As public men we think they some- 
times neglect these matters, due insistence on which is more useful than the production 
of generous platitudes about humanity and art. 

The subject of the unification of the profession is one which only receives passing 
reference, for it is being dealt with by a joint committee, and, until that committee has 
made its report and recommendations, discussion is premature.—The Architect. 


As one who has himself most successfully demonstrated the practicability of 
speeding up the present wretchedly slow progress of the housing of the people, Sir 
Charles Ruthen was listened to at the meeting of The Society of Architects last 
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night with well-deserved close attention. Our readers are familiar with the system, 
which was fully described in his paper before The Society of Architects in our issue 
of November 7th, 1919, and which has been so advantageously developed by the 
Modern Houses Construction Company, of Swansea, and which is in many respects 
the one, in our opinion, best calculated to meet the pressing immediate need of 
houses, which is so hindered by the shortage of labour and materials and the selfish 
obstinacy of the trade unions. His appeal to all architects to unite in grappling with 
the other great problem of the day, the unification of the profession, will, we trust, 
help that along, and we hope, before his term of office expires, he will see it accom- 
plished, and that registration may speedily follow, whether singly or in conjunction 
with the other societies, as advocated by Mr. Wilmot. It is encouraging to know that 
the four great societies concerned—the R.I.B.A., The Society of Architects, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and the Surveyors’ Institution—have just at the right 
time four men ag Presidents whose position and abilities have seldom been equalled 
in their respective spheres of action, and that all may look forward with confidence— 
if only they are heartily supported by the rank and file of the four professions—to a 
happy issue of their labours.—The Building News. 


Sir Charles Ruthen, in his presidential address to The Society of Architects, gave 
a very clear summary of the present position of the Profession, but devoted a dis- 
proportionately large amount of attention to the housing question. There is no 
denying the serious gravity of the housing question, but we must not allow it to exclude 
other interests that are of equal importance, and on which, indeed, the successful 
solution of the housing problem largely depends, That to cry ‘Stop every sort of 
building except housing!” is not statesmanlike the President of the Society is very 
well aware, for he says explicity: ‘‘That there is other building work absolutely 
necessary for the industrial and commercial prosperity of the Empire I agree.” To 
this he immediately appends the odd question, ‘‘ but which work shall cease, house 
building or other building?’’ Apparently he thought it unnecessary to reply. 
‘‘ Neither ; for if a lopsided social issue is to be averted, all kinds of building must 
go on part passu and in due proportion.’ He knows this well enough ; and by making 
the admission plainer he would have strengthened his cogent plea that ‘It is the 
serious business of the architectural profession as a whole to address itself to this 
great and vital problem—to organise in some manner the three great sections of this 
important national industry—the worker, the employer, and the architect.” He con- 
siders, moreover, that ‘‘ as the outbreak of a great plague would demand the immediate 
attention and service of the members of the medical profession, so this vital housing 
problem demands the service of the architectural profession and all the members 
of the great building industry.” It should not be difficult to secure this disinterested 
co-operation in the national interest. What is preventing it is the bureaucratic 
régime—the misguided assumption that a Government Department is competent 
to control the building industry and to conduct the housing campaign. We are not 
attacking the Ministry of Health. It has done quite as well as could be expected. It is 
not the Ministry but the system that is at fault ; bureaucratic administration is alien 
to the spirit of the race, and with respect to housing the best possible service that 
Dr. Addison could now render the country would be to set the building industry entirely 
free to follow its normal courses. Not that he should wash his hands of the whole 
affair and stand austerely aloof from it. The experience he has acquired, the staff of 
experts he has gathered about him are too valuable to be wasted ; but the functions of 
the Department should be no longer executive, but should be purely advisory. Will the 


Society take steps to form the co-operative council that their President suggests 9—The 
Architects’ Journal, fi 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 


II. 
By Sir Cuarues T. Rurnen, President of The Society of Architects. 


In the train journey the line crosses the Reuss after leaving Lucerne, passes through 
the Allenwindden-Wesemlin Tunnel, emerging on the east side of Lucerne. 

After gradually ascending towards Seeburg, providing splendid views ot the lake, 
the town and the Alps, and passing through three tunnels, the line runs high up on 
the west bank of the bay of Kiissnacht, opposite the Rigi; then calling at several 
stations, and passing through a number of deep wooded cuttings, Arth-Goldau is 
reached. This village was the scene in 1806 of a terrible land slide, which buried four 
villages. The railway traverses part of this scene of desolation, and after passing 
a number of other stations Fliielen is reached. If one is not too pressed for time, the 
passage from Lucerne across the lake by steamer to this point is by far the more prefer- 
able route. Railway travelling is never very enjoyable, at least not in the opinion of 
the writer, especially when extended ; but in attempting to traverse the relatively long 
distances one is necessarily bound to cover in sucha holiday, railway travelling becomes 
irksome, and such a diversion as that provided by the steamer trip across the Lake of 
Lucerne is very acceptable, apart altogether from the agreeable change of view and 
surroundings. 

The train is again joined at Fliielen, and the Reusstal is ascended with the Bristen- 
stock in the background, the two Windgiillen being seen to the left. 

Altdorf, the next stopping-place, is the capital of the Canton Uri, and lies in arich 
valley surrounded by stately mountains. This little town, with about 4,000 inhabitants, 
is the traditional scene of the adventures of William Tell, the liberator of Switzerland 
from the Austrian yoke. 

The Schichenbach, in its natural bed, is now crossed near its confluence with 
the Reuss, and after passing Erstfeld the Reusstal contracts and the line begins to 
ascend on the right bank, passing through numerous prettily situated little mountain- 
side village stations. 

Above Amsteg the line pierces a projecting rock, crosses the Kirstelenbach by a 
fine viaduct of 147 yards in length and 178 feet in height, providing a magnificent 
view ; then passing through the slope of the Bristenstock by means of two tunnels, 
and across the brawling Reuss by an iron bridge 256 feet in height the journey con- 
tinues along the left bank of the picturesque Reusstal. 

Traversing what appears to the traveller an unending variety of tunnels, viaducts, 
long deep cuttings, and skirting the hill and mountain sides, one is eventually brought 
to, perhaps, the most interesting portion of this wonderful railway line. Above 
Gurtnellen, in order to make the ascent more gradual, the line passes through three 
spiral tunnels, and describes a long double loop. After crossing the Gornerenbach 
and the Hiigrigenbach, and passing through the’ Pfaffensprund spiral tunnel, 1,635 
yards long, in which the line climbs 115 feet, more tunnels are encountered, and a 
crossing is made of the fine bridge over the Meienreuss: a further tunnel and bridge, 
the Wattinger spiral tunnel, 1,199 yards long, in which 76 feet are climbed, still more 
tunnels and spiral tunnels and bridges, and Géschenen is reached after a journey from 
Fliielen of under one hour. A short stay at Géschenen well repays one, for apart 
from the agreeable and welcome change after the somewhat tedious railway journey 
‘from Fliielen, the opportunity is presented for a little exercise of the limbs. 

Above Géschenen Station the St. Gotthard Road crosses the Reuss, the height at 
this point being 8,720 feet. The railway bridge and the north end of the great 
tunnel are on the left, and a few minutes beyond Géschenen begins the 23 mile climb, 
flanked by giant and almost perpendicular granite rocks, at the base of which roars 
the Reuss on its downward way. The road winds up, and, passing the Lange-Briicke 
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a little below the Géschenen Waterworks, crosses the Sprengi-Briicke, 4,048 feet high. 

There is a very appreciable decrease in the atmospheric pressure as the mountain is 
ascended, and in climbing mountains rapidly (more especially by means of mountain 
railways) the distinct diminution in the pressure is very clearly felt. The purity of 
the atmosphere stands in direct ratio to the height above sea-level, and the temperature 
is in inverse ratio to the height. The fall in the temperature averages among the 
Alps on the north side about 0°9° Fahr., and on the south side about 1:2° Fahr., for 
every 830 ft. of ascent. On reaching the last-named bridge, the temperature having 
become perceptibly lower than when the start was made, the few garments discarded 
at the beginning of the climb were certainly very much missed; but by the time 
one reaches the road crossing the Devil’s Bridge (Teufels-Briicke), 4,593 ft. high, 
these few garments are hastily donned again. The illustration gives a fair idea of 
the situation of this bridge midst noble rocky surroundings. 

The River Reuss at this point falls into an abyss some 100 ft. below, covering 
the bridge with a fine dewy spray, spreading for a considerable distance around by 
the strong breeze almost continually blowing at this altitude. This bridge was built 
in 1830, and is of granite, with one single span of 60 ft. The old structure which 
exisited some feet lower down, and which was destroyed by a flood in 1888, was 
the scene of fierce conflicts in 1799, when the French were forced to retreat to the 
Lake of Lucerne before the Austrians and the Russians. 

Andermatt, 4,788 ft. high, which is the principal village in this valley, is some 
three and a-half miles from Géschenen, and if one is desirous of continuing the moun- 
tainous climb, the St. Gotthard Pass, 6,935 ft. high, may be reached. 

Some people are satisfied with very little in the way of mountain climbing, and the 
writer, being numbered amongst these people, turned back after doing about 1,000 ft., 
and wended his way to the station to catch the next train through the St. Gotthard 
tunnel. . 

After a little exertion, one is perfectly willing to take one’s seat in the train again, 
and the great St. Gotthard Tunnel is immediately entered. This tunnel constructed in 
1872-82 at a cost of about two-and-a-quarter million pounds, is unique in many 
respects. The express train takes about 16 minutes, and the slower train about 22 
minutes, to pass through this tunnel, the length of which is 16,393 yards, its width 
28 ft., and height 21 ft. The central point of the tunnel is 3,786 ft. above sea-level, 
from which level it descends on both sides towards Géschenen about 6 ft. in 1,000 ft., 
and towards Airolo about 2 ft. in 1,000 ft. 

Airolo having been reached, in the upper valley of the Ticino, the train descends, 
and enters Stretto di Stalvedro, and, continuing, arrives at Rodi-Fiesso, a very fine 
summer resort. The railway line from Rodi executes a series of most amazing figures, 
crossing the Ticino several times, passing through a series of short tunnels, and 
descending no less than 118 ft. by means of a spiral tunnel, finally reaching Faido, the 
capital of Leventina. The scenery on this short journey can only be described as 
gorgeous in the extreme, and certainly worth all the travelling to see, This little 
village with a population of about 850 is about 2,465 ft. above sea-level, and contains 
some very curious wooden houses, attributed to the 16th century, and some quaint 
examples of carving. Those in our own country who are sceptical upon the subject of 
wooden houses and timber-frame houses, would do well to visit this little village and 
examine some ot the old examples of wooden houses. 

Further beautiful districts are now entered, richly wooded with chestnut and walnut 
trees. On the banks of the Ticino numerous fairy-like waterfalls are to be seen, falling 
over the face of the cliffs. Large detached formations of rock are dotted amongst the 
walnut trees, and add considerably to the beauty of the scenes. The railway descends 
to a depth of some 280 feet by means of two spiral tunnels, constructed one under the 
other, somewhat like an elongated volute, passing the Biaschina ravine, where there is 
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a very fine waterfall formed by the Ticino forcing its way through the ravine. 

Passing through the village of Giornico, with its vineyards, its old Lombard tower, 
and early Romanesque church; Bodio, with its large electric-power works; Biasca, 
another picturesque spot; and skimming the verdant slopes of the valley, traversing 
two eg tunnels, Bellinzona, a beautiful little town of about 5,000 inhabitants, is 
reached. 

This town in its older portions is quite Italian in character, and one could well 
spend a few days exploring its beauties. It is the capital of the Canton Ticino, and has 
a fine abbey church erected in 1546. The fortifications were erected by the Dukes of 
Milan in the 13th to 15th centuries, and were finally restored by the Swiss in 1853. 
Some fine ruins are also to be seen on the mountain slope. 

After passing through still more tunnels, ascending the Monte Ceneri and passing 
through many walnut and chestnut groves, more tunnels, reaching Rivera-Bironico in 
the dale of Leguana, descending again and then ascending past Cadempino and Vezia 
to the Massagno tunnel, 1,135 feet high and 1,016 yards long, Lugano is at last 
reached. 

The Lake of Lugano, only a portion of which lies in Italian territory, is generally 
included as one of the Italian lakes. Those entering the Italian kingdom by the 
way of the Austrian frontier are welcomed, as it were, by the beautiful Lago di 
Garda, which is purely Italian in character, and, therefore, unlike the Lake of 
Lugano. But for their entrance gate into the lake district of Northern Italy, and . 
more especially the lakes of Lombardy, those travelling from the North of Europe 
use the Lake of Lugano. 

The reputation held by Lugano and its lake is due to a very large extent to the 
fact that they form the threshold, as it were, to a district rich in scenic beauty 
and possessing an almost endless fund of objects to the lover of history, literature, 
medizval art, and so forth. The beauty of this district is rendered even more 
striking by the fact that the traveller has just completed his railway journey from 
Basel (and very often without the diversion offered by the crossing of the Lake of 
Lucerne or by the short stay at Géschenen) through the St. Gotthard Pass, and 
the sudden change from the confined and stuffy railway carriage causes such a feel- 
ing of relief that the beauties of Lugano and its surroundings are likely to be 
exaggerated, although some would feel disposed to argue that this is impossible. 

Lugano strikes one as a particularly convenient little resting place for quite a 
reasonable period. Certainly the best part ofa week may be spent very profitably in 
exploring the beauties of the town and district. 

The people were originally, one would suggest, Italian ; but centuries of association 
with the German-Swiss have accounted for the absence of much of that natural 
courtesy characteristic of the peoples on the other side of the Italian frontier. Judged 
by the characters met with in many of the narrow arteries in the older and largely 
business portion of the town, there would appear to be quite a large number of 
refugees residing here, whose misdeeds have rendered their sojourn no longer 
comfortable or desirable in their own beloved Italy. The quaint little villages 
dotted about here and there on the banks of the lake are without doubt exceedingly 
picturesque, more especially if viewed from a reasonable distance, and even when 
quite close they present quite an artistic appearance, for much of the squalor is 
hidden from view by the luxuriant growth of the vines and the flowers, as well as the 
chestnut and the oak trees. 

The»beauty of the scene is enhanced by the clusters of pretty dwellings, with 
their deeply-shadowed eaves, and their quaint exterior painted frescoes, of the plain 
plastered walls, with here and there the addition of dummy painted shuttered windows. 

In isolated positions the slender towers of their churches, typically Italian in 
character, standing out clearly against the bright blue sky or against the densely- 
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wooded mountainside backgrounds, add to the beauty of the scenes. The villages 
when actually visited bear very obvious and unmistakable signs of the extreme poverty 
of the population, the members of which do not appear to be too anxious to work. On 
fine days, and there are many such in the autumn, when the slopes of the stately 
mountains are a mass of red and gold, with the brilliant, cloudless blue sky above 
casting deep shimmering shadows on the sparkling surface of the deep blue lake 
beneath, with the joyous life evinced by the inhabitants on the little landing-stages, 
their delightful little lake-side cafés and terraces brimming over with life, and fast- 
moving passenger steamers crossing and recrossing the lake, leaving in their wake 
glistening and sparkling trails, everything seems perfect, and one would think the 
dwellers in these parts were the especial favourites of Dame Nature. 

The desire on the part of the traveller to take away with him permanent records of 
the seemingly endless beautiful and striking scenes, makes it imperative that a good 
supply of films or plates should be carried during these little excursions. Films are to 
be preferred owing to their greater convenience in carrying and their lighter weight. 

To those whose training has rendered the reading of plans and maps almost second 
nature, it is really somewhat astonishing to find with what ease and comfort quite 
extended journeys may be undertaken. 

Although a knowledge, however slight, of Italian or French is undoubtedly very 
useful, yet persons entirely ignorant of both languages may travel through Switzerland 
and Italy in reasonable comfort, and at the same time extract the maximum of 
‘ pleasure and instruction. It is, however, advisable under such circumstances to keep, 
as it were, to the recognised or mostly-used routes or tracks. 

A very little knowledge of French is exceedingly useful, for most Italians have a 
peculiar partiality for that language, and this little knowledge prevents the traveller 
being imposed upon, as well as being exceedingly useful in other directions. It is to 
be regretted that the vast bulk of English people do not take kindly to long-distance 
travel, especially beyond the confines of the British Isles, and therein lies, no doubt, 
the reason for much of that conservatism peculiarly characteristic of the Britisher, but 
in these days of conducted excursions and cheap and fairly rapid travelling, there 
appears to be very little reason why the coming generation should not avail itself of 
the immense facilities offered for extensive travelling. 

The architect, apart perhaps from the lack of funds and the difficulty experienced 
in being able to snatch a sufficiently long holiday, requires no pressure to be brought 
te bear upon him to undertake any of these foreign rambles which are productive of so 
much genuine pleasure and educational profit, for the writer, whatever may be his 
opinion of the architect in relation to other matters, does not think that the native 
conservatism of the members of the profession applies in any sense to the question of 
foreign travel. 

The ability thoroughly to grasp and understand the maps of various regions is more 
than “ half the battle,” for these maps are not only extremely accurate and explicit, 
but are published to large and small scales. With the aid of these maps there is not 
the slightest difficulty in finding one’s way about any part of this most difficult country. 

The traveller frequently gets annoyed by the apparent incessant examination of 
luggage at frontier stations (the annoyance is increased when such examinations take 
place in the dead of night), but the officials at the Italian frontier stations are very 
courteous and lenient, and it often happens that the luggage is not seriously disturbed 
during the entire tour, by the simple declaration that no prohibited articles are carried, 
backed up by a straightforward and honest countenance. 

One thing is important, and that is, that the luggage should not be sent on by 
goods train, for many reasons. The traveller should, whenever possible, keep an eye 
continually fixed upon his luggage. 

With the intelligence usually possessed by the members of the architectural profes- 
sion, a very little knowledge of French, good maps, little luggage and plenty of 
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confidence, there are no terrors to be met with and all difficulties are easily surmounted. 

The various Italian lakes may with ease be thoroughly explored by the aid of 
comparatively small maps to a scale of about two miles to the inch, and with similar 
maps the larger cities of Northern Italy, such as Milan and Venice, may be studied 
with the greatest comfort and without the assistance of any (human) guide. 

It is due to the desire on the part of most travellers to keep strictly to the ‘‘ beaten 
track ’’ that many of the hidden beauties of these districts are not inspected; but if 
- one is possessed of the qualifications set out before, there is no reason whatever why 
tracks unknown to the regular excursionist may not be chosen, and the discoveries on 
such occasions appear to possess quite a smack of special flavour. 

Lugano (950 feet high, with a population of about 13,000), in the Swiss Canton 
Ticino, of which it is the largest town, is delightfully situate on the Lake of Lugano, 
and although for any extended stay the summer season is perhaps the proper time, 
yet in the autumn, if one is fairly fortunate in the matter of weather, a reasonable 
time may be spent here with considerable enjoyment. 

It forms a convenient headquarters for sundry little excursions to numerous 
places of great interest in close proximity. The scenery in character is distinctly 
Italian, and surrounded by fine mountains, clad in garments of foliage, the lower hills 
of which abound in chestnut and walnut trees, one is tempted to suggest that the 
individual who finds Lugano other than entrancing is certainly difficult to please. To 
the south rises Monte San Salvatore, in the north-east Monte Bré and Monts Boslia, 
to the east lies Monte di Caprino beyond the lake, with Monte Generoso on its right. 
On the north is seen the wide valley of the Cassarate with its background of 
mountain ranges. : 

In Lugano there is a fine Town Hall, built in 1844, on the west of the Piazza 
Giardino, close to Lugano-Centrale landing-stage, and to the north of the Piazza della 
Riforma and to the west of the Piazza Rizziero Rezzénico, the three principal squares 
of Lugano. 

Extending along the lake is the favourite promenade, which, in the cool of the 
evening is much frequented by visitors, and at one end is the Piazza Guglielmo Tell, 
in which there is a small statue of Tell with a fountain and also (it is somewhat 
difficult to say why) a monument of Washington. 

The Riva Antonio Caccia is an extension of the quay to the south, connecting the 
old town with the suburb of Paradiso at the base of Monte San Salvatore. 

The town is really divided into two distinct parts, Lugano the old town. and 
Lugano Paradiso—the denominative appellative serving to indicate in the latter 
instance the type of neighbourhood, and in this the name given to that portion of the 
town is fully justified. In situation, lay-out, and appearance, this part of Lugano is 
fully entitled to the term Paradiso. 

One is, however, disposed to suggest that the omission of the second word in the 
name of the older portion of the town is apt to carry certain conelusions, which, in 
view of the remarks previously made with reference to parts of the old town and its 
inhabitants, are perhaps likely to be not far from the truth. 

The difference between these two portions of Lugano is very striking. Lugano 
Paradiso consists almost entirely of large artistically designed villa residences, hotels, 
pensions, and such like, most of which are detached premises situate within large well 
laid-out grounds. 

The architectural character of these premises in many cases is certainly pretentious, 
but, in addition, the settings are so beautiful, with their rich-coloured flower gardens, 
beautifully laid out and well kept, ablaze with colours of all hues, backed by thickly 
wooded mountains and overlooking the beautiful waters of the lake, added to almost 
perfect atmospheric conditions, that they make this little corner of the lake a veritable 
Paradise. Rian: 

To be continued. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1, on Thursday, November 11th, 1920, at 8 p.m. 

The President stated that his first duty was to unveil the Society’s War Memorial 
Tablet, and in doing so he paid a fitting tribute to those members of the Society who 
fellin the War and whose names appeared on the tablet. He was followed by Mr. HE, 
J. Sadgrove, immediate past President, and by the Rev. J. A. Smith Bullock, M.A., | 
B.D., who gave a very eloquent and impressive address. 

The Ordinary business was then proceeded with, and the minutes of the Special 
General Meeting of October 14th, as published in the Journal, were taken as read, and 
were confirmed and signed. The following announcements were made :— 

Nominations :—For transfer to Fellowship, 7; for Membership, 7. 


ADMISSIONS :— 

AS LICENTIATES.—ALLES, STEPHEN JOSEPH, of the P.W.D., Colombo. COLDAM, 
RICHARD DANIEL, of Stapylton Lodge, Stapylton Road, Barnet. CORNELIUS, CECIL FRYER, 
of Orchard House, Teignmouth. COUCHMAN,|HAROLD WILLIAM, of 520, High Road, Tottenham, 
N. EVANS, HENRY LLEWELLYN, of ‘‘Cefn,’? Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire. GEE, 
ARTHUR HAROLD, P.A.S.I., of Ford House, Redruth. WILKINSON, ARTHUR GROSVENOR, 
of 58, Rutland Gardens, Hove. 

AS STUDENTS.—CADLE, CORNELIUS FREDERICK EDWARD, of 106, London Road, Gloucester. 
GONSAL, HERBERT EMMANUEL, of 7-9, St. Lucia’s, Street, Kotahena, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Resrenations.—The Secretary announced the acceptance by the Council of the 


following resignations :— - 
A. GREATOREX, Member, of West Bromwich. IL. L. PEARSON, Member, of James Island, 
B.C. T. SPENCER, Member, of London. 8. WILKINSON, Member, of London. P. T. KEEBLE, 
Student, of Braintree. 
Deatu.—Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 


through the death, on October 26th, of H. Ssymour Coucuman, Member, of London, 
elected in 1908. 
Cresson or Mempersaip.—The Secretary announced that the following had ceased 


to be Members and Students of the Society :— 

AISH, GC. A., Portman House, 526, Oxford Street, W.1. BEALE, H.S8., 16, Townshend Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. BRADBURN, A. E., 19, King Edward Street, Macclesfield. CARTER, W. L., 
Spinney Hill, Northampton. CHASEMORE, A. E., Stroudwood Farm, Upham, nr. Southampton, 
Hants. CLEMES, F., Great Coates, nr. Grimsby, Lincs. OUBITT, E. N., 13, High Street, 
Brentwood, Essex. DAVIS, G. W., Invercauld, Weelsby Road, Great Grimsby. DONNELLY, 
J. L., 23, Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. DOWDESWELL, W., Oaklands, Victoria Avenue, 
Porthcawl. HVANS, EB. C. W., Brooklands, Ashford, Middlesex. FEARNSIDE, R, K., 44, 
Grove in Green, Well Hall, Eltham, S.E.9. HA, S. A., 3, Featherstone Buildings, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. HATFIELD, J. M., 44, Elmgrove Road, Barnes, §8.W.13. HOFFMAN, 
C., 28, Somerset Road, Bournemouth. HYDE, R. R. W., Eriswell Road, Worthing. 
KENSHOLE, G., Station Road, Bargoed, Glam. KNAPMAN, W. E., 2, Johnson’s Place, Exmouth, 
LACEY, A. J., 6, Upper King Street, Norwich. LEICESTER, W., 35, Essex Road, Watford. 
LEwIs, A. J., 10, Chetwynd Road, Southsea. MACARTHUR, R. T., 21, SidderdaleRoad, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. MCKILULIAM, J. N. K., 538A, Blessington Road, Lee, 8.H.18. PAYNH, A. C., 
29A, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. ROSH, E., 18, Lithos Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W 
RUTTER, C. D., Parr’s Bank Chambers, Wrexham. SMITH, OC. W., 14, Old Steine, Brighton. 
SOLON, P. H., Kingscourt, Bridge Street, Walsall. STEVENS, C. F., 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. TANNER, D. G., Wannock, Polegate, R.S.0. THORPE, O. M., 46, Grove 
Park Gardens, Grove Park, Chiswick, W.4. SMITH, T., 5, Market Hall Buildings, Builth Wells, 
Brecon. 

STUDENTS.—BEDINGTON, A. C., Salisbury House, Berry Road, Newquay. BREWER, E. M., 
16, Cobham Terrace, Greenhithe. FRIMSTON, E. R., 12, Bush Terrace, St. Thomas Green, 
Haverfordwest. HAIGH, W. M.N., 39, Threshfield, Baildon, Yorks. HOLT, F., 15, Hamilton 
Road, New Brighton. KIEFFER, W. J., 19, Marjorie Grove, Clapham Common, §.W.11. 
MILLAR, T., Forest Cottage, Mountain Ash, Glamorgan. MOWBRAY, C., 4, South Prospect, 
Swansea. OATES, A., Eden House, Morpeth Avenue, Westoe, South Shields. PRIME, F. W., 
Conway Villa, Long Eaton, Notts. PROSSER, W. G., 27, Windsor Place, Cardiff. ROBERTS, 
C. H., 14, Henstridge Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. STAFFORD, J, E., Ravensworth Estate 
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Office, Gateshead-on-Tyne. THOMAS, J. R., 12, Abbeygate Street, Colchester. URWIN, 8. E., 
Silverbeach, Oxford Road, Moseley, Birmingham. VERNALL, C. G., 155, Alma Road, 
Bournemouth. 


The Ballot was then taken for the election of the following candidates and was 
declared to be unanimously in their fayour :— 


AS FELLOW.—ESCH, VINCENT JEROME, F.R.1.B.A., Arts Club, 40, Dover Street, W.1. 


AS FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP. — AGA, BURGOR SORABSHAW J., 
73, Apollo Street, Fort Bombay. ANDREWS, GEORGE SAMUEL BURT, Johannesburg. 
ATKINSON, GEORGE WALTER, 1, Mark Lane, Leeds. BRIDGWATER, JOHN PERCIVAL, 
147, Corporation Street, Birmingham. BROADBENT, FRED., Education Department, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. CHANDABHOY, SHAPOORJEE NUSSERWANJEE, F.R.1.B.A., Apollo Street, Fort 
Bombay. EGAN, STEPHEN HUNTLEY, 7, Garrick Street, W.C. EMDEN, WILLIAM SAMUEL 
ALFRED, 7, Garrick Street, W.C. GASKELL, PETER, 11, Carr Lane, Hull. JACKSON, 
CHARLES EDWARD, 96 and 98, Leadenhall Street, E C.38. LEWIS, DAVID IvoR, The Pandy, 
Spencer Road, Newport, Mon.: MONRO, WILLIAM ERNEST, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
MOSCROP-YOUNG, FREDERICK CHARLES, 72, Oxford Street, W.1. NEWCOMBE, PHILIP 
CLIVE, 23, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. PAINE, GEORGE HENRY, 62, Moorgate Street, 
E.C.2. BURTON, DONALD MCLEAN, DONALDSON, JOHN STANISLAUS, SINCLAIR, DUNCAN 
MACDONALD, BEARDWOOD, JOHN FRASCIS, HOWDEN, ROBERT, VEAUE, HARRY GEORGE, 
all of Johannesburg. 


AS MEMBERS.—BARNES, VERNON STUART, Montserratt House, Stroud, Glos. DAVIDSON, 
JAMES SYLVAR BUTCHART, 23B, Golder’s Way, Golder’s Green, N.W.4. GILDER, ARDESHIR 
Mowr0OJI, 73, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. GODWIN, HARL CONSIBY, 185, Munster Road, 
Fulham, §.W.6. HALL, WILLIAM, 26, George Street, Halifax. JOYNSON, ARCHIBALD JOHN, 
The Nook, Hollies Drive, Wednesbury. MACDONALD, JAMES ALEXANDER, 64, Oakley Square, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. MARSHALL, HENRY §., c/o Messrs. V. J. Hsch and Co., Architects, 
Calcutta. PALMER, LOMAX RAYMOND BROWNLOW, 72, Radcliffe Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. ROBERTSON, HOWARD MORLEY, 61B, Holland Park, W.11. ROBINSON, 
HERBERT MILLAR, 2, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester. SANDERS, JOHN EDWARD, 208, Boaler 
Street, Liverpool. SCAIFE, WILLIAM NIXON, 26, Northumberland Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
STILLMAN, CECiL GEORGE, 31, Craven Road, Newbury. UDWADIA, PHIROZHAH RATTONJI, 
5, Marsden Road, E. Dulwich, 8.EH.15. 


Sir Charles T. Ruthen then delivered his Presidential Address, and at its conclusion 
a hearty vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, Past President, and seconded 
by Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, Member, was put to the meeting and was carried with 
acclamation. 


Sir Charles replied briefly to the vote of thanks, and the proceedings terminated. 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


The Installation méeting, held at the Holborn Restaurant on November 10th, 1920, 
was marked by a large attendance of members and visitors, including several Grand 
Lodge officers. 


Mr. William Hoe was installed as Master for the year, and afterwards appointed 
and invested his officers. Two candidates were initiated and two joining members 
elected, and three propositions for initiation and three for joining were received. 


The report of the Audit Committee was received and adopted, and resolutions were 
passed to raise the initiation and joining fees, and to amend the ‘by-laws in other 
particulars consonant with the rapid progress made by the Lodge, which has a waiting 
list of candidates who seek to join it. The next regular meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, January 12th, 1921. Members of other Lodges desiring to attend the 
meeting are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Digest of Recent Cases. 


Eprrep sy W. Vauentine Baur, O.B.E., Barrister-at-Law. 


“' Dwelling-house,’’ what is—Buildings Connected by Corridor—Effect of Community of Design, 
preteen &c.—House Tax Act, 1908, Sched. II. B., r. 1.—Bedford College v. Guest (1920), 

In this case a question arose as to what is a dwelling-house within the House 
Tax Act, 1908, Sched. LI. B., r.1. It appeared that the buildings of a college 
for the education of women—namely, Bedford College, Regent’s Park—were con- 
structed in a series of blocks, one group of which was used for residential purposes, 
and the other group for purely educational purposes. The blocks were distinct 
buildings, connected with each other only by a brick-built corridor of one storey in 
height, without doors on either side, and giving access from one block to another 
throughout the series. The corridor was a convenience only, and its removal would in 
no way affect the use to which the several blocks were put. The buildings were erected 
at one and the same time from the designs of the college architect. 

Mr, Justice Rowlatt held that the whole of the buildings constituted one dwell- 
ing house within the meaning of the Act above mentioned, and were therefore 
assessable to inhabited house duty. On appeal to the Court of Appeal their Lord- 
ships held that the question was one of fact for the decision of the Commissioners, 
and that, as there were facts upon which they could arrive at such a decision, it 
could not be disturbed. The Master of the Rolls expressed the view that in arriving 
at a conclusion all the circumstances must be looked at together, ¢.g., inter-com- 
munication, community of design, appearance, and the way in which gas and water 
pipes and electric mains were laid must be considered. | 

Conversion of house into flat-—Covenant preventing—release from covenant under Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1919—In the case of what class of house relief will be granted. Re No. 4 Porchester Gate, 
Paddington, 19 20, 3 K.B. 417 (Div. Court) affirmed on appeal 37 “ Times Law Reports,’’ p. 54. 

This case which brings into prominence one of those sumptuary laws by means of 
which the legislature has endeavoured to solve the housing question. The owner of the 
house in Paddington was under a covenant the effect of which (to state it quite briefly) 
was to prevent him turning it into flats. In these circumstances he applied toa County 
Court Judge to vary the terms of his document of title so as to enable him to convert 
the house into four maisonnettes. He relied on 8. 27 of the Housing Town Planning, 
&c., Act, 1919, by which a County Court Judge may make such an order if satisfied 
that owing to changes in the character of the neighbourhood a house cannot readily be 
let as a single tenement but could be let in two or more tenements. Objection was 
taken to the jurisdiction of the County Court Judge on the ground that on the true 
construction of the Act, he could only exercise it when it was shown that the house 
when converted could readily be let for occupation by persons of the working classes. 

The County Court Judge held that this was a good point, and dismissed the 
application ; but the Divisional Court has declared that the section is not so restricted 
but is of general application, and applies where it is shown that a house can be let for 
occupation by persons of any class. The case was, therefore, sent back to the Learned 
Judge to be heard on the merits, and, on appeal to the Court of Appeal, the judgment 
of the County Court Judge was affirmed. The contention of the respondent to the 
appeal was based in the main upon the preamble to the Act and on the fact that this 
legislation mainly deals with the housing of the working classes. The Court, 
however, held that this could be held to override the express words of the Act. It is 
to be observed that the case is not yet disposed of. It may be that when the evidence 
ee put before him the County Court Judge will not think it right to make the 
order. 
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Householder—Defective roof—Slate falling down and injuring passer-by in street—Carter v. Phillips. 
L. J. Newsp., 254. 

The question as to how far a householder, whose premises abut on a street, is 
responsible for injury to passers-by, depends upon the circumstances of the case. A 
man must take reasonable steps to keep his roof in repair. In this case a man claims 
damages for injuries caused by a slate which fell from a roof in the Brompton Road. 
He sued the occupiers, who were liable for the repairs of the house. The defence was 
that the defendants had been guilty of no negligence, having had the roof overhauled only 
two years before the accident, and alternately that the occurrence was caused by the 
act of the King’s enemies. Mr. Justice Swift held that there was no such thing as a 
proper or fixed time for the overhauling of roofs—it all depended on circumstances— 
and that having regard to what was happening during the years 1917 and 1918, it was 
improper and unreasonable to rely upon the slate of a roof in an air-raid, and not 
having been affected either by concussion from falling bombs or by our own barrage, 
and that the defendants, having failed to discharge themselves of the onus which fell 
on them to disprove negligence, were liable for the injuries sustained. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for reference the conditions of the undernoted current 
Competitions :— 
Datston, Lockersie, Lier, Exitanp, Fropsaam, Porrsmourn, Brecsin, 
*LuanpupNo, *GatresaeaD (War Memorials), Liverpoot (Secondary Schools), 
Burton-on-Trent (Girls’ School) and EHasr Ham (General Hospital). 
Those marked * are banned to Members of the Society. 


The Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest! 
(Restrictions) Act, 1920. 


Surveyors’ Fees ror THE PREPARATION AND SERVICE OF NOTICES. 


The Council of The Surveyors’ Institntion do not consider that such work is 
covered by the ordinary agency charges, and are of opinion that surveyors are justified 
in making a special charge when required to carry out duties under the Act on behalf 
of clients. 

Special circumstances may make the scale laid down inapplicable to a particular 
case, but the Council are of the opinion that as a general rule it will be found to 
afford a reasonable basis of remuneration for the work involved. 


Per notice. 
s. d. 
For notices covering all or several of the increases of rent 


allowed under Sec. 2 (1) (a) (b) (c) and (d) of the Act oy 
For notices under Section 2 (1) (a) ... 7 Bre 3. «0 
$, “ get NG) me pee ae ty A ie 

es » 2 (1) (ec) and (d) ... Se ee ea 
Minimum Fee. ... nid ‘By a OR 


Where the Surveyor is acting as agent for the property, two-thirds of the above 
scale. 
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Notes from the Minutes. 


Leave or Assence. The Council has granted temporary leave of absence from 
their duties to the following members of that body :—Mr. G. H. Wenyon, absent in 
India as State Architect of Alwar, and Mr. A. F. A. Trehearne and Major Inglis, 
D.S.O., on medical grounds. 

War Memoriat Taster. The thanks of the Council have been conveyed to Mr. 
G. H. Wenyon, of the firm of Messrs. Poynter and Wenyon, who designed the tablet 
now fixed in the Council Chamber. 

Miscetianrous Provisions Brut (Ministry of Health). It was reported that the 
proposals for amending certain clauses of the Bill, agreed by the Society with Major 
Barnes, M.P., had been submitted by him to the R.I.B.A., who were also in favour of 
them. 

SessionaL Papers. Mr. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., has accepted the Council’s invita- 
tion to read a paper on ‘‘Glastonbury Abbey,’ on February 10th, and Mr. Valentine 


Ball, O.B.E., Barrister-at-Law, will deal with the various forms of Building Contract 


on March 17th. Professor Groom will, it is hoped, contribute a paper on “ Dry Rot” 
during the session. 

Assistants WELFARE Commitres. The Council have adopted a sub-committee’s 
report recommending that the resolutions of the A.W.C. on minimum salaries and 
other subjects be referred to a joint committee of interested bodies for decision. 

Unemptoyment Insurance Aor. The Council have confirmed their representatives’ 
action in agreeing to join with other bodies in the formation of a scheme for un- 
employment insurance under section 8 of the Act. 

Vacancigs oN THE Councin. To fill vacancies on the Council due to promotions to 
office, the Council have co-opted for a term of one year Mr. H. Stanley Barrett, and 
Mr. T. S. Vickery, of London, and Mr. H. Bryant Newbold, of Stroud. 

Hon, Avprror. Mr. William Hoe has been re-appointed as the Society’s Hon. 
Auditor for one year. 

Locan Hon. Secretarigs, The following new appointments have been made :— 
Mr. A. J. Cornelius, Truro, for Cornwall, Major C. F. Skipper, Cambridge, for Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, Mr. H. A. Smith, Oxford, for Oxfordshire, Mr. C. R. 
Peacock, Swansea, for Glamorganshire, Mr. J. A, Wilson, Glasgow, for Scotland, Mr. 
W. B. Bassett Smith for Buenos Aires, Mr. W. F. C. Gillam for Vancouver, Mr. 
C. A. Gibbs for Edmonton, and Mr. W. A. Chambers for Bombay. In other centres 
the present appointments have been confirmed for another year. 

Burpine Trapes’ Paruiament. The Council have appointed the President, Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen; the Immediate Past President, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove; Mr. L. 
Sylvester Sullivan, a Vice-President, and Mr. Thos. Wallis, Hon. Secretary to 
represent the Society on this body. 

Arcartects’ Benrvotenr Sociery. The Council have appointed the President, Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen as their representative on this body. 

Assistants’ Wexrare Councm. Mr. W. J. Martin, the Sosiety’s representative, 
having expressed a wish to be relieved of his duties, the Council have appointed Mr. 
L. Sylvester Sullivan in his place. 

Nationan Hovusine Scuemes. In view of information received as to the position of 
Architects, and the difficulties they have to contend with generally, the Council 
will invite the co-operation of the R.I.B.A. in personally approaching the Ministry of 
Health with a view to getting matters arranged on a more satisfactory basis. 
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The Society of Architects’ Competitions. 


Pee following prizes are offered by the Society for competition during the session 
21 :— 

(1) THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP, value £100 and the Gold Medal of the 
Society. A competition in architectural design open to any British subject under 35 
years of age. There is no entrance fee. The competition is held en loge at the 
Society's Atelier in London, and consists of a preliminary twelve-hour esquisse for 
the selection of candidates for the final competition. Entries close on May 1st, 1921. 


(2) THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP, value £25 and the Silver Medal. The 
competition is in architectural design, and is restricted to Licentiates and Students of 
the Society. As the prize was not awarded in 1920, it has been added to the student- 

_ ship for 1921, making it of the total value of £50 for that year. There is no entrance 
fee, and entries may be made at any time before May Ist, 1921. 


(8) THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £15, for measured draw- 
ings specially prepared for this competition, which is restricted to Licentiates and 
Students of the Society. There is no entrance fee, and entries may be made at any 
_ time between January 1st and September Ist, 1921. 


(4; THE TREHEARNE-NORMAN PRIZE, value £5, for a Thesis on a subject 
connected with ‘ Architectural Practice,’ to be set by the Committee. Further 
details will be announced in due course. 


(5) QUARTERLY COMPETITIONS. Restricted to Licentiates and Students of 
the Society. 

(a) FIRST QUARTER. Commencing November Ist and ending January 
81st. Architectural Design. Subject: The forecourt of a public building. 
Prizes value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entries close on January Ist. 

(») SECOND QUARTER. Commencing February 1st and ending April 
80th. Thesis on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Building Construction.” Prizes 
value, £6 6s, and £4 4s. Entries close on April Ist. 

(c) THIRD. QUARTER. Commencing May Ist and ending on July 81st. 
Architectural sketches made any time during the previous nine months. 
Prizes value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entries close on July Ist, 

(2) FOURTH QUARTER. Commencing August 1st and ending October 
31st. Measured Drawings. Prizes value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entries 
close on October Ist. . 

Norz,—The second prize in each of these four competitions is contingent on there 
being not less than ten competitors. 


(6) MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATION. Prizes of £100, £50 and £25, together 
with Gold and Silver Medals, are offered in connection with the Membership (2b) 
Examination. These are awarded at the end of the year to meritorious candidates 
who pass the Examination at one sitting. 


Intending Competitors are referred for further details to the Competition 
Regulations of the respective Competitions and Examinations. The Council reserve 
the right in every case to withhold or vary the awards, and their decision on any point 
is to be final and binding on the Competitors and Examination Candidates. 
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The Travelling Studentship, 1921. 


Assessors :—MeEssrs. SIR CHARLES’ 1, RUTHEN, 0.B.E., PERCY B. TuBBs, aND 
L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN. 


_ Candidates for the Travelling Studentship must be Licentiates or Registered 
Students of the Society who have paid their subscriptions for the current year. 

The competition drawings must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Offices of the 
Society, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, not later than 6 p.m. on the second day 
of May, 1921, without name, motto, or other mark of identification, and must have 
attached to one of the drawings a plain sealed envelope containing the competitor's 
name and address, and a signed declaration to be made on a form to be obtained from 
the Society that the drawings are the Candidate’s unaided work. 

The plans will be numbered as received, and a corresponding number will be 
placed upon the competitor’s sealed envelope, which will not be opened until after 
the award has been made by the Assessors and confirmed by the Council. The 
Society will not be responsible for any loss or damage that may occur to any drawing 
or document submitted in connection with this competition, nor for any delay in 
delivery. ed 7 

The Studentship is of the value of £25, increased to £50 for 1921, and carries with 
it the Silver Medal of the Society. The holder will be required to undertake between 
June 1st and October Ist a sketching tour of not less than two weeks’ duration. 

The successful Candidate must within fourteen days after receiving notification of 
the award, notify the Secretary of the date of the commencement of the tour and its. 
proposed locality, and will then receive an instalment of the award. 

A diary of the tour must be submitted with the measured drawings, sketches, and 
notes, all of which must reach the Secretary before October 1st. 

Subject to the Council being satisfied with the work executed during the tour, the 
balance of the award will be made, and the Silver Medal presented to the Candidate 
at the first Ordinary Meeting of the Session, or some other date to be fixed by 
the Council. 

The Council reserve the right of exhibiting or reproducing all or any of the 
drawings, and their decision on any matter arising is to be final. The Studentship 
may only be held once by the same person. A Candidate who does not adhere to the 
conditions and instructions in every particular will be disqualified. 


SUBJECT FOR 1921—A WORKING MAN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE. 


Sire.—The site is a level and open one on the outskirts of a crowded industrial 
district, with a frontage to a main road which is sewered and contains gas and electric 
lighting mains. That part of the site not required for the buildings will be used for 
playing fields. 

Accommopation.—The building is to include an Assembly Room with a floor area of 
8,500 super feet, and provided in addition with a stage and retiring rooms and 
lavatories, &c: Special attention is to be paid to the arrangements for exit. A Billiard 
Koom for four tables is required, and a Club Room of about the same size, a small 
Reading Room, two Committee Rooms, Cloak Rooms, Lavatories and heating chambers. 
There is also to be a Canteen to accommodate 100 at meals, with a Bar, and with a 
kitchen and offices adjoining. 

Provision is to be made for a resident Caretaker in roof. 

Notr.—The choice of materials, the style of architecture, and the addition of any 
features necessary to complete the requirements of a building of this kind either in 
planning or equipment are left to the Competitors, but ‘‘ changing rooms”’ or other 
similar accommodation in the playing fields is not required in the present scheme. 
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Drawines Requirep.—Complete drawings to }-inch scale, including plans, two 
elevations, two sections, 34-inch details of main entrance, and a block plan of the 
building to ;4-inch scale showing the drainage. 

Cost.—The estimated cost based on the cubical contents, and the price per foot 
allowed, is to be marked on one of the drawings. 


Quarterly Competitions, 1921. 


Assessors :—MeEssrs. Percy B. Tupss, L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN, AND Harry GILL. 


Entries (now open) are confined to Licentiates and Students of the Society who 
have paid their subscription for the current year. 

The First Prize in each Quarterly Competition is of the value of £6 6s. witha 
Second Prize of the value of £4 4s. if more than ten candidates compete. The Council 
reserve the right to vary or withhold the award, which will only be made if the work is, 
in their opinion, of sufficient merit. 

Quarter ending January 31st, 1921. Drawings of candidates in __ this 
Competition must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society’s Offices, 
not later than 6 p.m. on Monday, January 81st, 1921. The subject is a 
design for railing and collonnade to the forecourt of a public building. 


PORTER'S | PORTER'S | 


The space occupied by the Porters’ Boxes is not fixed and is left to the Competitor, 
the boxes being part of the design. 

The central opening of 45 ft. is to be filled in with an open arcading provided with 
gates and railings, and the smaller openings are each to be filled with railings and piers 
or piers and walls. 

Drawines Requrrep.—Working drawings, plan, elevation and sections to + in. 
scale. 

Norr.—The materials and style are left to the Competitors, and cost may be 
disregarded. 

Quarter ending April 80th, 1921:—An Essay on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Building. 
Construction.” Hssays must be written in the third person, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be typewritten if possible. They must be delivered at the 
Society’s Offices not later than 6 p.m. on Saturday, April 30th. 

Quarter ending July 81st, 1921 :—Architectural Sketches to be made between 
November Ist, 1920, and July 31st, 1921. They must be the unaided work of the 
Candidate, and must be delivered at the Society’s Offices not later than 6 p.m. on 
Monday, August 1st. 

Quarter ending October 81st, 1921 :—Measured Drawings, consisting of one sheet 
to one-eighth scale, one sheet to half-inch scale, and one sheet of enlarged details. 
They must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society’s Offices not later than 
6 p.m. on Monday, October 31st, together with the original sketches and notes. 
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Addresses Wanted. 


MermseErs. 


The Society’s Journals sent to the following Members, &c., have been returned 
through the post marked ‘‘ Gone away.” The Secretary will be glad to hear from 
anyone who can put him in communication with any of these Members. 

G. A. Birkenhead (Vancouver) W. G. Campbell (Johannes- R&R. T. Perry (Vancouver) 


J. E. Broderick (Montreal) burg) T. G. Williams (Liverpool) 
A. E. King (Mansfield) 


STUDENTS. 
H. Fyvie (Pretoria) R. ©. Vander Schyff (Pretoria) 


The Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship. 


The Trustees of the Alexander Thomson Memorial offer a prize of £75 for the best set 
of drawings submitted in accordance with the programme hereinafter set forth ; also a 
prize of £25 for the second best set of drawings should the number of the competitors 


and the quality of the work submitted be such as to warrant, in the opinion of the 


adjudicators, an additional prize being given. 

The subject for the competition is ‘‘A Temple of Memory,” and the design is 
tO be in accordance with the principles for the study of which the studentship was 
founded. 


The drawings are to be directed to C. J. MacLean, 21, West George Street,. 
Glasgow, secretary to the Trust, and delivered at his address before 4 p.m. on April 15th, 


1921. 


The words ‘ Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship ’’ must be clearly written 
on the outside of packet or case containing the drawings. 


The successful competitor shall, within two years after receiving intimation that 
his drawings have been placed first in order of merit, be required to go on a sketching 
tour for a period of three months, in order to pursue his architectural studies. The 
competitor placed second, should this prize also be awarded, shall in like manner be 
required to spend a period of three weeks in making drawings from reproductions of 


classical buildings in the British Museum, London or elsewhere; or in study of a 
classical building for a like period to the satisfaction of the Trustees. 


The prizes shall be paid in two equal instalments, the first when the students have 
made satisfactory arrangements to begin their sketching tour, and the second when 
they shall, after the stipulated absence, have submitted to the Trustees satisfactory 


evidence of their diligence, in the form of drawings and sketches with a manuscript. 


memoir of the work done. The Trustees shall select one of the drawings made to 
become the property of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


The Trustees of the Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship are the Council 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, and they reserve to themselves power to decide. 
all questions that may arise in connection with the competition, and to withhold the. 
premiums should none of the sets of drawings appear to them to be of sufficient merit; 
or to withhold the second half of the premiums should the successful competitors fail to- 
fulfil the conditions agreed on previous to their going on their tours. 


[Candidates should apply to Mr. MacLean for a detailed syllabus of the competition. 
—KEp. |. 
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Publicity. 


““M.8.A.” anp “M.O.”—A letter from the Secretary of the Society, under the 
above heading, replying to a letter from Mr. Percy Bartlett, who suggested that the 
activities of architectural bodies compared- badly with those of the medical profession, 
appeared in The Builder. 

Tue Preswent. Articles dealing with Sir Charles Ruthen’s election to the 
Presidency of the Society, and photographs, &c., of Sir Charles, appeared in the 
Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily News, Daily Mail, Evening Standard, 
Evening News, Star, Globe, Westminster Gazette, Daily Mirror, Daily Sketch, Daily 
Graphic, Illustrated London News, Daily Express, Herald of Wales, Contractors’ Record, 
Islington Gazette, Devon and Exeter Gazette, Bristol Evening News, Aberdeen Free Press, 
Sheffield Independent, South Wales Daily News, Manchester Guardian, Scotsman, Glasyow 
Herald, Kast Anglian Daily Times, Liverpool Mercury, Western Observer, and many 
other daily and weekly papers; and in the professional journals. 

AwarD oF Goud Mepat To tHE Retirinc Presipent. A paragraph noting that the 
Gold Medal of the Society had been unanimously voted to the retiring President, 
Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, for his services to Architecture and to The Society of ° 
Architects during his four years of office, appeared in the ‘imes, Daily Telegraph, 
Morning Post, Daily News, Daily Mail, E vening Standard, Star, Evening News, Globe, 
Westminster Gazette, Daily Mirror, Glasgow Herald, Daily Sketch, Aberdeen Free Press, 
Devon and Exeter Gazette, Sheffield Daily Telegraph, South Wales Dail y News, Liverpool 
Daily Post, Liverpool Mercury, Oldham Evening Chronicle, Burton Daily Mail, Bristol 
Evening News, Western Observer, Scotsman, Glasgow Daily Record, Northern Daily 
Telegraph, Hull Daily Mail, Contractors’ Record, Oldham Weekly Standard, and many 
other papers ; and in the professional journals. 

Centrat Heating or Smaru Houses. Reports of the paper on “ Central Heating,” 
read before the Society on October 14th, by Mr. Clarence M. Lyman, of U.S.A., 
appeared in the Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily Sketch, Daily News, Daily 
Mail, Field, Leicester Post, and other papers ; and in the professional journals. 

Tue Prorassions anD Registration. A note commenting favourably upon the 
suggestion made by Sir Charles Ruthen that Unification should precede Registration, 
and that both should be urged on, appeared in The Builder of November 12th. 

Bannep Competitions. Under this heading, the British Builder for October 
published an official article from the Society and the R.I.B.A., setting forth the 
mistakes often made by the promoters of architectural competitions, and urging that 
they should first approach either of these two Bodies to ascertain whether their 
competition conditions were in order, before advertising the Competition. 

K.O.Y.L.1. War Memorran. An announcement that the Competition designs for 
the K.O.Y.L.I. War Memorial, to be erected in York Minster, were on view at the 
Society's premises at 28, Bedford Square, appeared in the Yorkshire Post, Yorkshire 
Observer, and other Yorkshire papers; and in the professional journals. 

SocraL Functions. Reports of speeches made by the President of the Society, Sir 
Charles Ruthen, at the Annual Dinners both of the Institution of Sanitary Engineers 
and the London Master Builders Association, appeared in the Times, Daily Telegraph, 
Morning Post, Daily Mail, Daily Express, Daily News, Kvening News, and other papers ; 
and in the professional journals. 

Unverine or War Memoria, anp Presmentran Appress. An account of the 
unveiling of the Society’s War Memorial, and a report of the Presidential Address, 
appeared in the Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily News, Daily Mail, Daily 
Fupress, Daily Sketch, Morning Advertiser, Evening Standard, Sheffield Independent, 
Birmingham Gazette, Birmingham Post, Newcastle Chronicle, Yorkshire Herald, Yorkshire 
Observer, Yorkshire Post, Liverpool Daily Post, and very many other papers ; and in the 
professional journals. 
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A Standard Form of Contract. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, The Society of Architects, and the 
National Federation of Builders, are all deeply concerned at the present time in 
evolving a standard form of contract, and similar efforts are being made in America. 
It is considered that the time has gone by when a contractor’s whole outlook is met 
with the statement ‘‘ If you want this job, sign on the dotted line.” In the past it is 
hardly too much to say that a contractor has been prepared to sign anything, hoping 
to make up any possible loss by a liberal interpretation of the ‘‘extras.’’ This is 
certainly not as it should be, and with a little compromise on both sides it ought to be 
possible to arrive at a standard document that will do justice to all parties. In 1913 
a group of contractors in Louisville, Kentucky, prepared some documents setting forth 
the inequalities and inequities in the building contracts then used by architects. From 
that small beginning, by persistent effort and the ultimate recognition and co-operation 
of the architects, the building contractors of the country were able to obtain a form 
of contract which is now known as the Standard Document of the American 
‘Institute of Architects.— Municipal Engineering. ; Ki) 


How to be Happy. 


Mr. H. Bryant Newbold, M.S.A., in the course of an article in the Builder on 
‘‘ Propaganda or Peaceful Persuasion ’’ tells the following anecdote. “5 

Where, then, shall we seek a really happy man to-day ? High up amongst the Cots- 
wolds there is a village known as Painswick, still appearing much the same as when 
in the fifteenth century the Cotswold wool was at the height of its fame. And amongst 
other things of Painswick it is said that there men never die. What becomes of them 
is not told; perhaps, like poor soldiers, ‘they simply fade away.” The following 
anecdote, however, is told of a man still living there, and he is very ancient. An old 
man, passing old, was found erying bitterly in the avenue of over a hundred yew trees 
which leads to Painswick church. When asked why he wept, the old man replied that 
his father had been a shade harsh with him. The kindly inquirer, who no doubt was 
the curate, taking the old man by the hand sought out his unfeeling parent, who, with 
that mumbled utterance peculiar to the ancient, denied the accusation, saying that it 
was not he but his father, the grandfather of the old man, who had been unkind. 
‘And where is he to be found ?”’ inquired the curate, who in reply was told, “Oh! he’s 
up the apple tree picking apples.” | And when they—the curate, the old man, and the 
old man’s father—were come to him, or rather to the tree in which he sat, perched on 
a topmost branch gaily swinging his legs and munching an apple, they found him to 
be stone deaf and almost blind. And yet he laughed continuously. There were no 
signs of hurry about any of his movements. He had earned no money for the last 
forty years, and he had never learned to read or write. Yet, at an age which one would 
scarce dare to tell, he sat dangling his legs some twenty feet above, chuckling happily 
the while. ‘‘ He at least seems happy,’’ said the curate, somewhat nonplussed. “ Bless 
you what ‘asa to be miserableabout?’’ A doant knaw nothin’.” ‘Yes, indeed,” 
commented. the curate, but this time to himself, ‘« if one were only deaf and blind, and 
could not read or write and: knew nothing, then indeed one might be happy. For, 
as Solomon said, ‘ Of the making of many books there is no end, and much study is 
weariness to the flesh.’’’ So saying, the curate sighed, and wondered if, after all, this 
education had resulted in any increase of happiness. 
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Ordinary Meeting. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1,.on Thursday, Deeember 16th, 1920, at 8 p.m., to transact the business 
of the Society and to hear a paper by Mr. H. W. Wills, F.R.I.B.A. (Editor of 
Vhe Architect) on ‘‘The Halls of the Old City Companies.” Advance copies cf the 
paper, which will be illustrated by lantern slides, may be obtained from the Offices 
of the Society. The meeting is open to Members and their friends, including ladies. 


Papers for Session, 1920-21: 


The Council of the Society invite offers of or suggestions for papers on questions 
of professional interest for the forthcoming session. The invitation is not confined to 
Members of the Society, and is extended to the members of allied arts, crafts, 
sciences and industries. 

The meetings are held at 8 p.m., at the Society’s Headquarters, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on the second Thursday in the month, and at present there are vacant 
dates in April and May, 1921. 


Victory Scholarship Fund. 


We acknowledge with many thanks contributions from the following since the 
issue of the last list :— 


Messrs. MELLOWES & OO. per Mr. THOS. WALLIS; Mr. A. J. MURGATROYD, Mr. A. 
YOLLAND BOREHAM, Mr. STANLEY EMPSALL, Mr. W. G. GRIMMOND, Mr. F. P. TAYLOR, 
Mr. W. SIMPSON, Mr. NOEL D. SHEFFIELD, Mr. H. H. CLOUGH, Mr. C. H. BAKER, Mr. W.B. 
WHEATLEY, Mrs. TREHEARNE, per Mr. KE. J. SADGROVE; Mr. H.R. HIDER, and Mr. B. S. 
DEXTER. 


The total amount received to date is £625 and the Council hope that members who 
have not yet contributed to this fund will do so at an early date. ‘The sum to be raised 
is £2,000. 


New Scale of Subscriptions. 


From November 1st, 1920, the annual subscriptions to the Society are as follows :— 


FELLows A. #2% ne 4 £4: 4-0 
Members se ae ae ae bo Si tre @ 
LiIcENTIATES ... ae ait eos Ds meet) 
STUDENTS... ... > ; LeteloecG 


Members (in any class) who have given their Bankers an order for payment on 
the old scale are asked to be so kind as to have the order corrected to the increased 
amount. If other members will adopt a similar method of payment where possible, it 
will greatly facilitate che work of the Society. Bankers’ order forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


The Examinations. 


The conditions of the new Examination scheme and Syllabus have been settled, 
and it is hoped that the first examination under the new regulations will be held in 
April, 1921. 
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For the Information of Members. 


The Library. Gifts of books on Architecture and allied subjects, and donations to 


the Library Fund are invited. Books from the technical circulating library are sent 
through the post, or may be obtained on loan personally by members on application. 
The Library Rules are published in the Year Book, and a copy ot the Catalogue may 
be obtained (free of charge) from the Secretary. : 


NOTE. The Library 


is closed for the time being, pending the completion of 
alterations. Notice of 


re-opening will be given in due course. 
Book Reviews. The Secretary will be glad of the assistance of members who will 


undertake reviews. They are asked to mention the subject with which they would 
prefer to deal. ; 


Professional Appointments. Members seeking appointments or requiring 


Assistants should notify the Secretary of their requirements. There is no charge for 
the use of the Register. 


Subscriptions. Annual subscriptions are due and payable in advance on 
November 1st of each year, and members are invited to make use of the Bankers’ 


Order Form method of payment where possible. This form may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


The Examinations. The Membership examination is held in April and 


October. The Syllabus is under revision, and details of the new scheme will be 
issued in due course. 


Awards and Scholarships. Particulars of the Victory Scholarship, the 


Travelling Studentship, the Architectural Scholarship, and other competitions are 
announced in the Journau from time to time. 


Professional Ethics, Advice and Defence. The Society’s Code of Professional 
Kthies and the rules and regulations for legal advice to, and professional defence 
of, members of the Society are set out in the Year Book. 


Publicity. Members can greatly assist the Society by keeping the Secretary 
supplied with cuttings from local newspapers and other information of interest to 
architects in general and Members of the Society in particular. 


Beaux Arts Atelier. Particulars of the Atelier and the qualifications for admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Secretary. 


Changes of Address. Members are requested to notify the Secretary at once of 
any temporary or permanent changes in their address, so that the Registers may be 


kept up-to-date and the difficulties avoided which arise when communications to 
members are returned through the post. 


Masonic Lodge. The Lodge meets on the second Wednesday in November, 
January, March, and May, at the Holborn Restaurant. The present Master is Mr. W. 


Hoe, and the Secretary is Mr. C. McArthur Butler. Visiting ‘‘members’’ from other 
Lodges are always welcome. 


Communications, All communications should be addressed to 


THE SEGRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 28, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegramr, ‘‘ Crypt,’’ Westcent, London, Telephone, ‘“‘ Museum ” 942. 


THE 


Journal 


The Society of Architects. 


Including Transactions and Architectural Notes. 


No. 3. Vol XIV. JANUARY, 1921. New Series. 


The Society is not, as a body, responsible for the opinions expressed by individual authors 
and speakers. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


Durine the war the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society were able‘to meet 
the many claims made upon the Society by acting in co-operation with the Architects’ 
War Committee and other temporary organisations. This assistance has now ceased, 
and the Society has to depend upon its inadequate resources and the generosity of the 
Architectural profession. 

During the last few years subscriptions have been falling off. During the present 
year, for instance, the annual subscriptions amount to less than £450, and these have 
been received from only 280 out of the many thousands of architects practising in the 
United Kingdom. At least five times this amount is required annually if the Council 
of the Society are successfully to carry on this very important work. Architects would 
be shocked at the tragic cases of hardship which come before the Council at nearly 
every meeting, many of which can only be inadequately dealt with owing to lack 
of funds. 

The increased cost of living has doubled the hardships of pensioners and deserving 
applicants, and has also caused an unprecedented drain on the scanty funds. 
fis The Society, which has been in existence for 70 years, is the only organisation in 
the profession established solely for the object of affording much-needed assistance to 
those in necessitous circumstances who have been engaged as architects or architects’ 
assistants, and, where necessary, to their widows and children. 

At least 1,000 additional annual subscriptions of £1 1s. each are required, and the 
Council are confident that it is only necessary to call attention to the needs of this 
Society to find a ready response. The appeal is supported by the President of The 
Society of Architects, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., and members may 
send contributions either direct to 9, Conduit Street, W.; or to 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 


Il. 


By Sin Cuartns T. Ruraey, 0.B.E., F.B.I.B.A., President of The Society of Architects. 


The old town (of Lugano), with its quaint colonnaded footways and queer little 
winding streets, apparently laid: down originally without any preconceived idea of 
order, and certainly without that knowledge of town-planning evidenced by those 
responsible for the laying out of certain of the older cities of Northern Italy, is 
extremely picturesque. . 

It almost would appear that the dominating idea responsible for the general lay-out 
was to prevent, if possible, the rays of the sun penetrating into the streets, or, in any 
event, into the windows of the houses fronting the streets. 

Characteristically Italian in style, the old town is crammed with artistically designed 
arcades, its fanny little shops and workshops in the open air, and the uncommon oxen- 
drawn carts adding beauty to the scenes. The streets are paved largely with cobbles, 
and quite a number are provided with the old-world granite wheel-tracks. There is 
much of interest in the narrow, twisting arteries of this old town, many of which, 
where the gradients are steep, are laid out in a series of cobble-paved steps the full 
width of the street or lane, with treads perhaps three or four feet from riser to riser. 

Architecturally there is much to admire. The buildings, for the most part, appear 
to be erected in rough brickwork skeletons, and the architectural character and features 
are produced in nearly all cases by the use of cement plaster applied to this exceedingly 
. rough brickwork foundation. The plaster work is certainly of high-class quality, both 
as regards materials and workmanship ; in many cases the imitation stonework is so 
well carried out that the eye of the expert is required to detect the clever imitation. 

The faces are finished much like the surface ,of chiselled Portland stone, and the 
‘ointing is introduced so well that the deception in many instances is complete. 

These remarks apply more particularly to the larger business premises, where the 
architectural features are pronounced and somewhat pretentious. 

The church of San Lorenzo, on the hill just under the railway station, is well worth 
a visit; it was built at the end of the 15th century and restored in 1908-10. It has a 
very fine marble facade in the early Renaissance style, ascribed to Tommaso Rodari. 
The terrace in front of the station commands a fine view of the lake and the town. The 
general views accompanying these notes were taken from this point of view. One of 
the general views shows an aeroplane, which at the moment of taking this picture was 
travelling at a very high speed close to the surface of the lake—a difficult object of 
which to obtain a permanent record, owing to its great speed, its comparative smallness, 
and the distance from which the picture was taken. ; 

Santa Maria degli Angioli, the old conventual church, is of much interest, and 
contains some very fine frescoes by Bernardino Luini. The Passion of Christ, 
containing several hundred figures peculiarly arranged in two rows, is perhaps one of 
the largest. ever executed by Luini. Painted upon the wall of the screen in 1529, it is 
a wonderful work. The foreground includes three large crosses with Roman soldiers 
close by, the holy women and the executioners casting lots for His garments. i 

After spending the better part of a day, or even two days, sauntering round the 
town and visiting those buildings worth seeing, one’s attention naturally turns to 
the lake, with the brilliant sunlight dancing upon its clear surface. 

The Lake of Lugano is about 20 miles in area, is some 890 feet above sea level, 
and has a depth in its deepest place of about 945 feet. Itis called by the Italians, 
Lago Ceresio.. Its. shape is not unlike the letter S; its situation is the area 
containing the deepest portions of the two cross valleys, separated by Monte San 
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Lake of Lugano, showing an Aeroplane crossing the Lake. 


Lugano and Monte Bré 
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Salvatore, and at the north and north-east end of the valleys, between Porlezza and 
Castagnola, fed by the rivers Cassarate and Agno. 

At Lugano little petrol launches may be hired, and there is no better method of 
visiting the various points of interest on the shores of the lake than by availing 
oneself of one of these little vessels. 

There is much to be gained by taking advantage of the greater facilities offered by 
the small motor launch in preference to the larger passenger steamer. One is not 
tied to any particular time of leaving nor to any fixed route, and more important 
still, places comparatively unimportant to the ordinary excursionist on the shores of 
the lake, but containing very interesting subjects of interest to the student, may be 
visited. 

The time allowed at each place is again not governed by anything excepting one’s 
own desires. The routes taken by the large steamers are exceedingly interesting and 
picturesque ; but there is, so far as little exploring expeditions are concerned, that 
strict adherence to a fixed time table which interferes greatly with the comfort and 
pleasures of the student. 

It was upon one of these motor-launch trips that the delightful pictures of 
mountain scenery, with the deep shadows cast into the lake, were taken, and those of 
the lake-side villages with the wonderful refiections mirrored in the waters of the lake. 

These expansive inland lakes, miles in area, with their borders of high mountain 
ranges, clothed on the lower hills in rich variegated colours from the waters edge to 
the very peaks, present opportunities and problems unknown or almost so, to our 
countrymen. In a variety of ways everything seems so new and uncommon to the 
Britisher. 

There appears to be scant scope for commerce, at least of the legitimate kind, for 
the dwellers on these mountain slopes. Access to and from their districts presents 
almost insuperable obstacles in most instances. 

The obvious poverty of the people consequently must be due in a large measure to 
their natural cramped and hemmed in situations, rendering fishing and fruit growing 
practically their only occupations. 

Without doubt a fair income, in normal times, and more especially during certain 
seasons, must be derived from the attention proffered on the part of the native popula- 
tions to the desires and comforts of the many thousands of travellers from all parts 
of the world, to these favourite health and pleasure resorts. In addition a certain 
income to the native populations must of necessity follow the residence in their midst 
of the wealthy owners of the mansions, a large number of which are scattered over 
the slopes of the mountain sides and the shores of the lake. 

It is much to be regretted that a large section of these native residents of most of 
the lake-side villages and towns derive most, if not all, of their incomes (in normal 
times and during holiday seasons) from begging. This is unfortunately a national 
nuisance to which the traveller in Italy must perforce accustom himself. 

This pernicious practice, owing to the misplaced generosity of the average traveller, 
and possibly very largely owing to the increasing poverty of the villagers in certain 
parts, is certainly on the increase. More frequently than otherwise ‘the street beggars 
are able-bodied loafers, which are by no means deserving of the smallest assistance. 

The livelihood, however, of these lake side people is by no means certain, regular 
or secure ; it is precarious, relying as it does upon a number of circumstances and 
conditions. 

It therefore follows that four years of war must have affected very detrimentally 
and to a large degree the prosperity of the peoples of these particular neutral zones. 

Switzerland, although she suffered indirectly, was however, saved from the horrors 
of war within her borders. 
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One whole day or more may be spent enjoyably and very profitably skirting the 
shores of the lake, in one of the small launches, and by such means a much closer 
study may be made of the character of the quaint little villages and their native 
residents. 

In skimming rapidly over the waters of the lake, viewing numbers of these snug 
little hamlets tucked away in the hollows at the base of the towering mountains, one 
thought above all others is forcibly impressed upon one’s mind, more especially the 
mind of the student, and that is the amazing disparity existing between the people’s 
home and the people’s churches. oe 

Apart from the palatial residences mentioned before, residences very largely 
occupied by their owners for a small part only of each year, and the fine hotels and 
pensions in the larger lake-side towns and villages; the comparison between the 
dwellings of the ordinary people and their churches, is odious in the extreme. 

The churches, as a rule, are fine architectural monuments, and are situate in the 
finest positions, and generally isolated from the surrounding buildings. The dwellings 
of the large proportion of the inhabitants are, as a general rule, huddled together in 
unordered masses, badly lighted, ventilated and planned ; around courts and alley-ways 
and lanes; upon the very limited area of reasonably-flat ground situate close to the 
lake-edge, or on the lower slopes of the mountains. 

This system of area development has caused the elongation of the residential 
areas and the cramping, beyond all conception, of the hovels in which live the poorer, 
that is by far the greater, section of the populations. 

Much may be said about the squalor existing in these lake-side villages, the filthy 
state of the residents and their homes; all bearing unmistakable signs of poverty, due 
to drink and the laziness caused by religious ‘‘feste’’; but it must be admitted that 
much of this is due, without doubt, in a very large measure to the dreadful conditions 
under which these people are necessarily forced to live. 

Those responsible for the awful planning of some of these villages and towns, 
appear to have failed to realise that good ventilation and plenty of light and air are 
essentials for the health and happiness of the people. 

That such considerations—or more accurately, want of considerations—were not 
due to ignorance is very prominently emphasised by the skill displayed in the selection 
of sites for the houses of worship, and the great ability evidenced in their planning, 
design, construction, and ornamentation. 

Perhaps it was thought that magnificent houses of God would make up for all 
the deficiencies in the houses for the people. Within these temples of worship 
are to be seen some of the finest works of the great Italian masters, elaborate and 
ornate decorations, costly vestments and magnificent fittings. Yet within the dark, 
dingy dwellings of the people, arrangements for the health and comfort of the tenants 
are very conspicuous by their absence, and signs of the most abject poverty are to 
be seen on all sides. : 

It is, therefore, greatly to’ be wondered that the native residents of these parts under 
such circumstances should exhibit, outwardly at any rate, evidences of gaiety and 
almost sparkling vivacity, when condemned to exist under such depressing and 
unhealthy conditions. 

Perhaps it may be that Nature, so full of life and beauty, and the surroundings 
so fresh with flower and tree-life, framed with the distant mountain peaks and 
glassy waters, with the musical tinkling of the cow-bells from the distant slopes 
adding to the harmony of the scenes, is so supremely grand that even the most 
terrible of housing conditions fail to damp the native lightheartedness of these 
Italian villagers. 
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Monte Bré, with Oria at the base, Lake of Lugano. 


San Mammette, Lake of Lugano. 
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Imperial Palace Hotel, Lugano. 
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Although one may not be quite prepared to agree with their religious ideas, yet 
the great reverence shown by these poor ragged people on entering their sacred 
edifices is touching to a degree. 

From the motor boat, innumerable wire rope ways may be seen with the goods 
nse bundles of timber passing to and fro from the mountain-tops to the villages 

elow. , 
The picturesque lake-side cafés are passed with their water-edged terraces 
covered with brilliant coloured awnings. 

The quaint old-time squares are visited, with the old women offering their wares 
for sale, close to the landing stages at which the passenger steamers regularly call. 

The absence of that excitement evinced by the natives upon the arrival of the 
regular passenger steamers and the embarkation and disembarkation of their comple- 
ment of passengers, and the consequent embarrassing curiosity and unwelcome 
attention displayed by the natives to strangers, is perhaps to the student one of the 
most agreeable features of the motor-launch trip. 

Leaving Lugano near the Lugano-Centrale pier, in that arm of the lake known as 
the Bay of Lugano, on the shores of which is situate the town, and getting quickly 
away from the land, a magnificent view of Lugano and district is obtained, with Monte 
Bré on one side to the north, and Monte San Salvatore on the other side to the south. 

Gastagnola, at the base of Monte Bré, is the first point of interest, The lake is 
then crossed to Cantine di Caprino, at the foot of Monte Caprino, from which point a 
most inspiring view of Monte San Salvatore is provided, rising sheer out of the lake, 
with San Martino at the base on the lake side. 

Turning to the northwards, some of these impressive mountain scenes are seen; 
Val Solda, with its grassy slopes,and Castello, majestically situate on its mountain 
eminence, and the picturesque San Mamette on the water’s edge, all casting their reflec- 
tion into the lake beneath. 

From Cantine di Caprino the lake is crossed obliquely to Gundria, with its pretty 
little houses and its terraces partially covered with trailing vines on the precipitous 
mountain slopes, and then Bellarma is touched, on the nerth bank of the lake. 

At this point on the Lake of Lugano, the frontier between Switzerland and Italy is 
crossed, and, with the arrival at Oria, Northern Italy is entered for a time, not, perhaps, 
exceeding one hour or so. ‘The steep northern slopes of Monte di Caprino, with the 
rocky grottoes at its base, and the northern bank of the lake west of Ballarma, are in 
Swiss territory. 

Then San Mamette, a delightfully picturesque, quaint, dirty little Italian village, 
possessing all the good points and all the bad points as to situation, native residents, 
their homes, churches and streets, already fully enumerated. 

This little place was specially explored, and some interesting pictures were taken. 
Its little church was entered, and the resident Italian priest was exceedingly kind and 
courteous, as, indeed, these gentlemen always are, escorting the writer and his friends 
round his quaint little church, pointing out all its beauties and possessions. 

Continuing the passage up the lake, Cresogno and Cina at the base of the steep 
hills on the west bank are passed, and Porlezza at the furthermost (north-eastern) 
arm of the lake is reached. 

Porlezza is the Italian torpedo-boat station, and several of these dark-looking little 
craft were seen on the occasion of this visit. | These small warships are used to prevent 
smuggling proceeding from territory to territory. At evening time the searchlights 
from these nimble little craft, flashing over the surface of the lake, produce a very 
picturesque and weird effect. . 

Here is also the Custom House, and Porlezza also possesses a large glass works, 
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Osteno on the north bank is next visited, with its many beautiful grottoes, ravines, 
brooks and gorges, and other interesting sights. On the south bank, again, stands the 
old church of Santa Margherita at the foot of the steep Monte Casle. 

Swiss territory is now re-entered, and passing on the left, Caprino, and crossing the . 
lake to San Martino, soon the village of Campione, the home of the Lombard seulptors 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is reached. Here is situate the church of 
Madonna dell’ Annunziata, containing the fourteenth century frescoes depicting the 
life of John the Baptist. Passing under one of the arches of the Ponte Diga, a stone 
viaduct across the lake, carrying the roadway and railway line, and joining Melida 
and Bissone, into the south-eastern arm of the lake known as the Lake of Capolago, 
with the Punta di Poiano, a spur of the Monte San Giorgio, separating this south-east 
arm from the western arm of the lake. A stop is made at Morcote, a truly beautiful 
little town, placed on the south angle of Monte Arbostora. Architecturally, this is 
the most beautiful of the villages on the shores of the lake. The illustration shows 
the delightful effect caused by the reflections cast into the waters of the lake. The 
outstanding feature of this village is the Church of Madonna del Sasso, with its 
characteristically Italian tower forming such a distinctive feature. The ruins of the 
castle are immediately below, looking down upon the strikingly pretty rows of arcaded 
houses lining the water’s edge. 

Porto Ceresio, again in Jtalian territory, is now visited, and numerous other 
villages of considerable interest, including Ponte Tresa, consisting of two villages, one 
being Swiss and the other Italian. These two halves of the village are divided by the 
River Tresa, which joins the lake at this point. 

If the traveller has time, a very enjoyable afternoon may be spent by taking the 
light railway from Ponte Tresa to Luino; travelling along the left bank of the clear 
and swift-running Tresa, which at this point forms the boundary between Italy and 
Switzerland. 

There are numbers of pretty little villages to be seen on this shore journey and 
a number of churches prominently dotted about the hillsides. From Luino the passenger 
steamer may be taken if it is desired to visit Lake Maggiore. 

One of the great arms of the Bay of Lugano is of considerable extent, and bending 
northwards discharges itself by the River Tresa into Lago Maggiore. 

In turning from Lugano, the depth of the lake, where narrowest, is considerably 
diminished, a circumstance ascribed to the fall of a vast promontory. The same effect 
is supposed to have been produced by the same cause lower down, near a town called 
Melano. These tremendous falls are occasioned principally by the action of subter- 
raneous waters that hollow the mountain into caverns, and sometimes force their way 
through its sides, tearing it asunder as they rush forth, and hurling its fragments into 
the lake below. Such an event happened in the year 1528, and nearly swept away a 
little town called Campione, already mentioned, almost opposite Lugano ; and again in 
the year 1710 near the Tresa (the emissary or outlet of the lake), and choked its 
channel with the ruins of a neighbouring mountain. Hence we may conclude that- 
those who ascribe the origin of the lake itself to an internal convulsion, derive 
some presumptive and plausible arguments to support their conjecture from the 
frequency of similar accidents. 

The return journey is made to Lugano, and a most delightful trip, or series of trips 
as the case may be, comes toanend. It is impossible to leave the consideration of this 
wonderful lake and its beauty spots without describing the feelings of the traveller upon 
the occasion of his first visit. The banks being formed by the sides of mountains, 
so steep as to afford little room for villages or even cottages, and so high as to cast a 
blackening shade over the surface of the waters. Their rocky bases are oftentimes so 
perpendicular, and descend so rapidly into the gulph below, without shelving or grada- 
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tion, as not to allow shelter for a boat, or even footing for a human being. Hence, 
although covered with wood hanging in vast masses of verdure from the precipices, and 
although bold and magnificent in the highest degree from their bulk and elevation, yet 
they inspire sensations of awe rather than of pleasure. The traveller feels a sort of 
terror as he glides under them, and dreads lest the rocks should close over him, or some 
fragments descend from the crag and bury him suddenly in the abyss. 

The former name of the Lake of Lugano was Ceresius Lacus; but whether known 
to the ancients, or produced, as some have imagined, by a sudden convulsion in the 
fifth or sixth century, has not yet been ascertained. : 

Next to the attractions offered by the lake, comes the desire to do a little 
mountaineering, and although the mountains closely adjacent to the Lake of Lugano 
are not high, as mountains in Switzerland go, the climbing of some of them is 
extremely enjoyable, and discloses many scenes of great beauty well worth much 
travelling to gaze upon. For full enjoyment of the various beauties provided by these 
mountainous heights it is advisable, no doubt, to walk, for in doing so some of the 
finest situations are accessible, and by no other means. Time, however, counts for a 
great deal, and unless one is specially equipped for mountaineering. walking is neces- 
sarily very fatiguing, and the strength of the traveller is overtaxed, and thereby a 
holiday is likely to become a labour. Mountaineering proper— that is, the climbing of 
the higher Alps—is not recommended before the middle or end of July, or after a heavy 
snow or rain fall, and experienced guides are absolutely necessary for such excursions. 
The precautions necessary, however, and the careful selection of the season, in 
connection with the climbing of Monte Rosa, which is 15,217 feet high, or the. 
Matterhorn, 14,780 feet high, and such-like giants, are not necessary in the climbing 
of the comparatively little San Salvatore and Monte Generoso. It may be taken as a 
general rule that at this autumn time all peaks which are snow-clad exceed 6,000 feet 
in height. All the principal mountains are provided with some form of mountain 
railway, therefore these excursions may be undertaken with the maximum of comfort 
and rapidity. 


To be continued. 


Building Exhibition, Olympia, 1921. 


An Arcuitects’ Wretcome Cuvps. 


THe success of the Architects’ Club, organised by The Society of Architects at 
Olympia last year, has led to an interesting development. At the suggestion of the 
Director of the Exhibition, Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, J.P., representatives of the 
R.1.B.A., the §.A., and the A.A. have met and formed a Provisional Committee for 
the purpose of making similar arrangements, but on somewhat wider lines, in 
connection with the Building Exhibition from April 12th to 26th, 1921. The general 
idea is the formation of an Architects’ Welcome Club, to be open during the whole of 
the time, and the organisation of meetings and social functions on specific dates. 
Invitations are to be extended to Continental and Overseas architects, and as Mr. 
Montgomery is co-operating with the Joint Committee, it may be anticipated that 
nothing will be wanting to ensure that both pleasure and profit will be the result. 
The first meeting of the Joint Committee was held at the Society’s Headquarters, 
28, Bedford Square, W.C.1., on December 17th, when the necessary preliminary 
arrangements were made. A more detailed announcement will be made in due course, 
and, in the meantime, architects would do well to look ahead and earmark that 
fortnight in April, 1921. 
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Notes From the Minutes. 


The following information was received and recommendations of the various 
Committees adopted by the Council at their meeting on December 16th, 1920 :— 

Arr anp Lirerature.—Arrangements have been made for Mr. W. Valentine Ball, 
O.B.E., barrister-at-law, to edit a ‘Digest of egal Cases,’’ for publication 
periodically in the Journal. It is proposed in due course to draw up a pronouncement 
on the question of Architectural education, more particularly for the information of 
the public and of potential candidates for the profession. 

A paper on “ Glastonbury Abbey” is to be read before the Society on February 
10th by Mr. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., and one on the various forms of building 
contract, by Mr. W. Valentine Ball, barrister-at-law, on March 17th. 

The room adapted and fitted up for the library has been completed. A newcatalogue 
is in preparation and a number of new books are being added. It is hoped members 
of the Society will draw the Librarian’s attention from time to time to any suitable 
ancient or modern works which they consider should be obtained by the Society. Mr. 
Percy B. Tubbs, Past-President, has been appointed Chairman of the Committee, and 
Mr. Ellis Marsland is the Honorary Librarian. 

Examrnations.—The Council have tendered to Professor Henry Adams their hearty 
thanks for his long and valuable services to the Society as chairman of the Examination 
Committee for twenty years and have expressed their great regret that he does not feel 
able to continue. The new chairman is Mr. Sylvester Sullivan, Vice-President, and 
Sir Ambrose Poynter, Mr. Thomas Wallis, and Mr. H. M. Robertson have been co- 
‘opted on the Committee. 

It was decided that the subject for the Trehearne-Norman Prize for 1921 should be 
an essay on ‘ Proposals for amending the law relating to ancient rights,’ and that entry 
be open to all architects. . 

The value of the Travelling Studentship for 1921 has been increased from £25 to 
£50, and the travel period extended from two to three weeks. 

Two additional members, Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan and Mr. H. M. Robertson, have 
been added to the Victory Scholarship Jury for 1921. 

The new examination scheme for membership has been completed. Mr. Robert 
Lowry, F.R.1.B.A., has joined the Advisory Board, and Mr. H. M. Robertson has been 
appointed an honorary examiner in design. 

Mempersurp.—Sixty-three applications for membership were dealt with, of which 
35 were passed on for announcement, one candidate was reinstated, and the resignation 
of one member was accepted. 

Practice.—The Society’s Code of Professional Ethics has been made more stringent 
in certain directions, and its scope widened. Some alleged breaches of the code are the 
subject of an enquiry by the Committee. The question of revisions to the Scale of 
Charges is under consideration with a view of suggesting modifications, to bring it 
into unison with other similar scales on points of detail. The R.I.B.A, have accepted 
the Society’s proposal for a joint representation to the Ministry of Health on housing 
fees and other matters. 

Comprtirions.— The Council are in agreement with the Secretary’s proposals for the 
placing of the Conditions of Competitions on a more satisfactory basis, as outlined by 
him in a letter in the R.J.B.A. Journal and in the Builder, and the matter is to be 
further considered in detail. It was reported that the ban had been removed by the 
Society from the Llandudno War Memorial Competition and the time extended by the 
promoters. 

Finance.—Mr. E. J. Partridge, Vice-President, has been appointed Chairman of 
this Committee. The accounts for the year ended October 31st, 1920, have been 
audited and passed by the Council for presentation to the members at the Annual 
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General Meeting in January. Although the income from every source on a pre-war basis 
as regards subscriptions, shows a considerable increase, the rise in the cost of printing, 
postage and other necessaries, is so great as to cause a deficit for the year, thus justi- 
fying the Council’s action in raising the subscriptions as from November 1st, 1920. 


Ministry or Heatra.—lIt was reported that the Miscellaneous Provisions Bill in 
regards to certain clauses of which Major Barnes (member) was moving amendments 
on behalf of the Society, had been rejected by the House of Lords. 


Assistants’ Minimum Wace.—As a result of the Society’s proposal to the professional 
bodies concerned for a Joint Conference in order to agree on a course of action, it was 
found that the R.I.B.A. were not prepared to move in the matter at present, the 
Surveyors’ Institution have the matter under consideration, the Architectural 
Association do not concern themselves in questions of professional policy, and the 
Quantity Surveyor Association have appointed a representative to meet the Society. 
It was decided to proceed with the enquiry in conjunction with those professional 
bodies ready to do so. 


Vistts.—A number of members visited the works of Messrs. Jacksons, of Rathbone 
Place, on December 15th, where they were received by the Directors and shown the 
processes in operation. Arrangements have been made for a visit to the Hall of the 
Painter-Stainers Company on a date to be fixed, when the Master, Mr. A. EK. Pridmore, 
Past-President, will receive the members. A visit to the Hop Exchange is also being 
organised. 


Bumpixe Exuterrion, 1921.—The success of the action taken by the Society in 
organising an Architects’ Club and Conferences at Olympia in 1920 by the courtesy of 
the Director, Mr. H. G. Montgomery, J.P., stimulated the promoters to further effort, 
and after consultation between Mr. Montgomery and representatives of the Society and 
the R.I.B.A., a provisional committee has been formed consisting of representatives of 
the Society, the R.I.B.A., and the A.A., to carry into effect, in conjunction with 
Mr. Montgomery, a programme for an Architects’ Welcome Club and for meetings, 
exhibitions and social functions during the Exhibition from April 12th to 26th, 1921. 


Unemptoyment Insurance.—The Society’s representatives on the joint.committee 
for a scheme for professional assistance under the Unemployment Act, 1920, reported 
agreement on the scope of the scheme as defined on lines suggested by the Secretary 
of the Society. Certain other matters of an actuarial nature are under consideration. 


Recisrration.—An official pronouncement by the President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in favour of joint action for the statutory registration of architects, 
surveyors, and engineers, was received and referred to the Committee on Registration. 

Bumping Inpusrries ConsuttativE Boarp.—The Society’s representative, Mr. 
E. J. Sadgrove, reported on this conference, held on December 10th, when the 
discussion was mainly on the causes of the high cost of building. 

Unirication.—The Society's representatives on the Executive Committee reported 
progress at a meeting, held on December 13th, for the purpose of drafting proposals 
for unification by (a) Amalgamation and (b) Federation, and indicated that they hoped 
to report more definitely on the proposals after the next meeting. . 

University CoLiecE, JoHannespurG.—The, assistance of the Society was asked in 
finding suitable applicants for the post of Professor of Architecture at Johannesburg. 
The Secretary reported upon the steps he had already taken to assist the Principal by 
giving publicity to the matter in the Journat and in other directions. 

Coventry Society or Arcuirects.—The Secretary 1eported that on the initiative 
of Mr. T. F. Tickner, member of the Council, a local Society of Architects had been 
formed at Coventry to protect their professional interests. He was keeping in touch, 
with a view to the possibilities of co-operation. 
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Nationalisation of Architecture. 


Major Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., M.P., speaking recently at the Architectural 
Association pointed out the lessening chances for the practising architect due to the 
tendency of Government Departments and other public and private undertakings to 
enlarge their scope and to employ architects at a salary rather than entrust their work to 
independent practising architects. When the National Housing Scheme came into 
being The Society of Architects saw the red light and sent deputations to the Ministry 
of Health and the Office of Works urging the claims of private architects, and protested 
against Government Departments going outside their proper spheres to the detriment 
of architecture and architects. The matter has now reached a further stage when the 
public is also beginning to realise what Government control of the building industry 
means, and the following extracts from leading articles in The Times and Morning Post 
show that the Society was justified in its action. 

The Times of December 3rd, 1920, says :—‘‘The Office of Works has begun to 
build houses for various local authorities which profess to be unable to find private 
contractors. The point is that the Office of Works has charge of public buildings, and 
like so many other Departments, is going outside its functions when, in the words of 
the official document, it proceeds to act as ‘agent for various local authorities’ by 
building houses. Sir Alfred Mond alleges that he can build more cheaply than private 
contractors. The whole experience of the war suggests the contrary, and we are 
unable to believe that any Government Department will ever be a cheap substitute for 
private enterprise properly controlled. In the architectural branch alone Sir Alfred 
Mond now commands the services of 184 architectural specialists, as compared with 
126 in 1918-14. He has at his disposal three principal architects for England, one 
principal architect for Scotland, 18 architects, 34 first-class assistant architects, 50 
second-class assistant architects, 11 first-class architectural assistants, 37 second-class 
architectural assistants, six first-class clerks of the works, and 24 clerks of the works. 
In additian, he has budgeted for £75,000 for ‘draughtsmen and technical assistants,’ 
as compared with £30,000 last year. No wonder he wants to find work for this army 
of officials, and to act as ‘ agent’ for local authorities. 

The issue presented by Sir Alfred Mond is comparatively simple. .He aspires to 
build 10,000 houses for local authorities at a cost of £10,000,000, or an average of 
£1,000 apiece. The money will be found by the local authorities, and Sir Alfred 
Mond guarantees that eventually his enterprise will not cost the Exchequer a penny. 
If the Office of Works can undertake this huge task in addition to its normal duties, 
the inference is that it is grossly overstaffed, which we believe to be the true 
explanation. The right course would have been to instruct Sir Alfred Mond to 
confine his activities to their appointed sphere, but the majority of the members 
‘present took a different view. The Labour members hailed the proposal as a further 
example of the blessed word ‘ nationalisation,’’ and perceived, quite correctly, that 
it might lead anywhere. We are as anxious as everybody else that houses should 
be built quickly, but are convinced that the ultimate result of this scheme will be a 
further great expansion of the salary list of the Office of Works. . eer 
The Morning Post of December 10th, 1920, says:—‘‘ We venture to predict that 
the day will come, and before very long, when the Government will bitterly regret that 
they permitted the Office of Works to serve as architects and builders to local 
authorities. The fatal concession on Wednesday, as Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson 
rightly said, is the beginning of the nationalisation of building under the Office of 
Works. The whole defence of Sir Alfred Mond consisted in the desperate assertion 
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that his Department could build at a cheaper rate than a private contractor. For that 
statement he was wholly unable to cite any evidence. He did not even know the cost 
of the houses already erected. He produced an estimate for houses to be built, at the 
same time placidly remarking that they might cost a great deal more, as, of course, 
they will. His estimates are, in fact, waste paper. With great respect, we do not 
believe that the Office of Works can build at as low a price as a private contractor. 
All the available evidence proves the exact opposite, We observe, too, that Sir Alfred 
Mond said nothing about design, and that in the course of his observations he was 
unable to distinguish between an architect and a contractor. The country, which is 
paying incalculable millions for the Government housing scheme, has at least the 
right to demand good design. Will Sir Alfred Mond assert that the most gifted men 
in the architectural profession are officials of the Office of Works? We have said before, 
and we repeat, that in allowing the Office of Works to take on work for which it was 
never intended, and which paralyses private enterprise, the Government are deliberately 
spending millions of public money without any guarantee of good design, sound 


workmanship or financial control. They have made a mistake which will cost them 
very dear.” 


The President of the R.I.B.A., in a letter to The Times, criticised severely the 
policy of the Ministry of Health and the Office of Works in relation to Housing, and the 
fallacy of believing that any Government Department can carry out building 
transactions of magnitude as cheaply as a skilled and reputable contractor. The 
Society, while cordially supporting Mr. Simpson’s views, did not again intervene, as 
they had previously made clear their opinions on the subject and their view that 


Government control should cease and private enterprise be restored to the building 
industry. 


In this connection it is interesting to see that Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Dr. Addison, discussing the housing question at a 
Constitutional Club luncheon, is reported to have said “it was owing to the vital and 
urgent need for houses that the municipal authorities had been called in. It was 
eminently desirable, however, that building should at the very earliest moment possible 
be restored to private enterprise, and that was the policy and intention of the Govern- 
ment. Nationalisation or municipalisation of the building industry was an idle and 
silly dream. One of the surest ways to promote Bolshevism at home, however, was 
either to refuse to face the facts or advocate, under the guise of a false economy, the 
abandonment of the National Housing Scheme.” 


If, in the face of the recent debate in the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Office of Works and Housing and the scathing criticisms in the Press, the Office of 
Works is able to get its own way, it cannot be wondered at that architectural bodies 
have not been more successful in stemming the tide which is flowing towards the 
nationalisation of architecture and the building industry, in spite of Sir A. Mond’s 
latest statement in the House that it is not his intention or the Government’s to create 
a gigantic new Department, and that he is not an advocate of the nationalisation of 
industries. 


Without in the least departing trom the position taken up and maintained by the 
Society, one must recognise the fact that the initial mistake made by the Government 
was to place the Ministry of Health in charge of the National Housing Scheme, and 
having failed to achieve success, that Department is scarcely to be blamed in taking 
the line of least resistance and calling in the Office of Works, Asa matter of fact, 
when the Society met Sir A. Mond on the subject some two years ago, it was very 
evident that the present situation was even then in view. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, on Thursday, December 16th, 1920, at 8 p.m. 


The chair was taken by the President, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, and the minutes of the 
previous meeting, held on November 11th, as published in the Journal, were taken as 
read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made :— 
Nominations :—For Fellowship, 14 ; and for Membership, 6. 
ADMISSIONS :— 


AS LICENTIATES.—BARKER, HERBERT MILTON, West Sheen, Church Street, Walmer, Kent ; 
BANYARD, GEORGE PHILIP, 30, Sidney Street, Cambridge ; LAWTON, CHARLES HENRY, 36, 
Market Place, Warminster; LLOYD, EDWARD HORACE, ‘‘ Aln House,’’ Glenair Avenue, Park- 
stone, Dorset; ROWLAND, DAVID GODFREY, 33, Southdown Grove, Westcliff-on-Sea ; RYLAND, 
GEORGE WILLIAM HENRY, 5, Malvern Place, Cheltenham ; WILKERSON, HARRY CHARLES, 13, 
Sunnycroft Road, Heston, Hounslow, Middlesex; WILTON, CHARLES FREDERICK JOHN, Mid- 
land Bank Chambers, Pontypool; and MARTIN-KAYE, HUGH WILLIAM, 44, Doughty Street, 
W.C.1. 


AS STUDENTS.—BIDDULPH, ALAN JOSEPH, 42, Orchard Road, Erdington, Birmingham ; 
EGLINGTON, HENRY JOHN, 37, Vineyard, Abingdon ; GREEN, FRANK STANLEY MORDEN, 272, 
Willesden Lane, N.W.2; NEWTON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM PORTERFIELD, 74, Freehold Street, 
Spring Bank, Hull; JACKSON, PHILIP ERNEST, of 17, Rowcroft, Stroud, Glos, ; ROSEVEAREH, 
WILLIAM, Lawhyre Cottage, Fowey. 


RE-INSTATEMENT TO MEMBERSHIP.—DAYVISON, VINCENT, of Coombe Chambers, New 
Malden, Surrey. "s 

RESIGNATIONS.—The Secretary announced the acceptance by the Council of the resignation of 
JOSEPH PATTINSON, Member, of Elim Grove, Windermere. 

Dratnu.—Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of W. Martyn Mrar, Member, of Rock, Wadebridge, elected in 1885. 


The Ballot was then taken for the election of the following candidates, and was 
declared to be unanimously in their favour :— 


As FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP,—BOREHAM, HERBERT YOLLAND, 49, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2. CORNELIUS, ALFRED JOHN, 81, Lemon Street, Truro. HUNTER, 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MAURICE, V.D., Highfield, Belper. RICHLEY, NORMAN, F.B.1.B.A., 
44, Old Elvet, Durham. RYAN, WILLIAM PATRICK, 52, Haymarket, S.W.1. SHENNAN, 
ALFRED ERNEST, 35, Dale Street, Liverpool. SIMPSON, FREDERICK, Southgate Chambers, 
Wakefield. 


AS MEMBERS.—BENWELL, CLAUDE HUGH, ‘‘Claurica,’’ Ings Road, Hull. DuRyY, ALAN 
BUXTON, 5, Copthall Buildings, Copthall Avenue, E.C. GODBER, ALBERT EDWARD, 116, 
Laurie Avenue, Nottingham. JAFFRAY, FRANCIS ANDREW OLDACRE, 230, Leyds Street, 
Pretoria. KNOPP, HAROLD SAMUEL, 6, Princes Street, Durham. ROGERS, MATTHEW 
SPENCER, P.A.S.I., The County Hall, Ruthin. TRINICK, PERCIVAL JOHN, 249, Ladbroke 
Grove, W.10. 

The business of the meeting having been concluded, was followed by a paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, by Mr. H. W. Wills, F.R.I.B.A., on “ The Halls of the 
Old City Companies.” 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer, proposed by. Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, Past President, 
seconded by Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, Vice-President, was supported by Mr. W. J. H. 
Leverton (member), and by Mr. J. P. Denny, a member of the Court of the Barbers’ 
Company, and was carried with acclamation. 


Mr. Wills having replied briefly to the vote of thanks, the proceedings terminated. 
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' The City Companies and their Halls. 
By Mr. H. W. Wits, F.R.I.B.A. 


Lixe the Creation of the world, the origin and early history of the guilds which 
subsequently formed the City Companies is shrouded in obscurity, but, unlike the 
Creation, we have no Book of Genesis to tell us how and when they were first formed. 
We know that the earlier of them are the first voluntary associations recorded in the 
history of our race, and that they have been one of the greatest factors round which 
our municipal life and trade has grown. 

They have contributed both men and money to the service of the State—money, for 
the most part, which has never been repaid. They have performed many of the 
functions of police, and when, through the changed conditions of modern life, the 
trade control which they once exercised was abrogated, they proved their adaptability 
to modern conditions by performing duties no less useful in the public interest than 
those which they carried out in past centuries. 

Guilds have existed in almost all civilised countries, and were once very numerous 
in Western Europe and in the cities and towns of England, but very few of the English 
provincial guilds exist to-day as active organisations, the Brethren of Trinity House of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and the Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle and Bristol and a. few 
others being exceptions to the rule; but previous to the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1838 the guilds of Newcastle and some other cities selected the 
municipal governing body, and it is only in the City of London that the old association 
between the Companies and municipality has been retained to the present day. 

The Weavers’, Saddlers’, Girdlers’, and other of the London guilds existed before 
the Conquest, and the Weavers are said to have obtained their first Charter in the first 
year of the reign of Henry I:; but few of the principal guilds obtained the legal 
recognition implied in incorporation before the reign of Edward III., while a majority 
of them received charters from the Crown ata later date. Such incorporation was 
more a sign of their growing importance than their antiquity, for there is ample 
evidence of their existence long before they obtained the formal recognition aud 
legalised powers defined in their charters. 

With the exception of the later Companies of Stuart times, which were often 
monopolist associations in disguise, they were originally fraternities of those following 
some calling who joined together to perform common religious rites in honour of 
patron saints, to feast together upon anniversaries, to obtain mutual protection, and to 
relieve the wants of their poorer brothers. 

The head of each guild was in early times called the alderman or warden, while 
in the case of the Merchant Taylors, there is evidence that he was called pelegrinus, 
or pilgrim, doubtless because he performed some pilgrimage on behalf of the members 
of his guild. Ata later date the head of the fraternities was entitled the master, or in 
some instances the prime warden. The charters granted to each Company prescribed 
rules for the election of officers, and gave the sanction of law to the customs which had 
proved necessary for the organisation and control of the craft, the right to hold land in 
a corporate capacity and a defined area in which they could exercise jurisdiction. 

Three classes of members 2lways seem to have existed. Firstly, those who possessed 
the freedom of the Company but had no share in its government. Secondly, those 
who were entitled to wear the livery or distinctive dress of the guild from whom the 
governing body was chosen. Thirdly, the court of assistants who formed the govern- 
ing body, presided over by the master and warden. 

Admission to the guild was, firstly, by apprenticeship or servitude ; secondly, by 
patrimony ; thirdly, redemption or purchase; and, fourthly, by gift, the last being 
honorary. 
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The continued existence and vitality of the City Companies of London is closely 
connected with the custom of patrimony which has always obtained. Elsewhere, 
where the membership of the guilds was limited to a specific occupation, as was the 
case abroad and often in the provincial Companies, such bodies have died out in 
consequence of changed conditions of industry. In the same way the Salters, 
Girdlers, and many London Companies would have died out, whereas their ranks 
have been filled with men of other occupations. To the man whose family was not 
famous or illustrious membership of a guild gave a wider range of interests and a 
pride in common associations often stretching back for many centuries. Every 
member might aspire to filling the higher offices of his Company, and whole families 
have for hundreds of years been associated with particular Companies. All attempts 
directed towards the narrowing down membership proved ineffectual, and the Com- 
panies became what they are now, a reflection and exemplar of the great City of 
London, whose commerce is world-wide, and whose leading citizens are always a 
mainstay of any great movement of national importance. 


The broad distinction between the London Companies and those of the Provinces 
and Foreign Countries is that these latter bodies were almost always rigidly confined to 
the craft whose name they bore. The statutes of the Guilds of Aberdeen and other 
towns enforced those who wished to acquire their full privileges to prove their 
proficiency by the production of a ‘‘masterpiece,’’ whereas the London Companies 
admitted the sons of members of a Company to the Freedom without any craft 
qualification, the consequence being that they gradually assumed the characterists of 
mercantile associations only slightly connected with specific crafts. This fact preserved 
their vitality when labour organisation altered, but at the same time it renders it more 
difficult to revive, as many have wished to do, their craft character. The present 
tendency is to become agencies for general educational and charitable work rather 
than specific organisations for the promotion of craft objects. But the Carpenters’ 
Company, the greatest of those connected with building, carries out most useful craft 
educational work, and might in connection with the other building companies become 
an extremely useful element in the building world if suitably encouraged from without 
and within. 


The masters of the older Companies are the representatives of a system of 
organisation which has remained unbroken for a period longer than that of any 


dynasty which has reigned in Europe, and descends to us from the dawn of English 
history. 


The existing Livery Companies of the City of London are over eighty in number, 
of which the first twelve, viz., the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Gold- 
smiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, Haberdashers, Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, 
and Clothworkers are termed the Great Companies, and the remainder the Minor 
Companies, a distinction which though recognised for several centuries only partially 
corresponds with facts. Many important Companies such as the Merchant Adven- 
turers and Merchants of the Staple, have become extinct, while in other cases 
Companies have been united to one another or have been split up into two or more 
Companies. 


The Grocers were formed out of the Pepperers and Spicers, and in the times of 
James I. gave birth to the Apothecaries’ Company, much to the disgust of the parent 
organisation. James I., who took the Apothecaries under his especial patronage, 
answered the Grocers’ protest by the remark, ‘‘ The Grocers who do protest are but 
Merchants.”” The Surgeons seceded after many struggles from the Company of 
Barber-Surgeons, which was reconstituted as the Barbers’ Company, the Shearmen 
and Fullers were united as the Clothworkers, the White and Brown Bakers as the 
Bakers, the Fishmongers and Stock or Salt Fishmongers as the Fishmongers, while the 
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Glovers, Pursers, and Pouchmakers were all swallowed up by the Leathersellers, the 
process of digestion being in this case an entirely happy one. 

The Companies were in the past as jealous of their order of precedence as the 
most exacting lady of her position in a Court function, and the order which was 
finally determined was as rigid as the laws of the Medes and Persians. There are 
many historic anecdotes of the struggles between the Companies in the past, some of 
which ended in strife and even bloodshed. The Skinners and Merchant Taylors both 
claimed the sixth place and referred their dispute to the Mayor, Sir Robert Billesdon, 
in 1484. His wise adjudication was that each Company should have precedence over 
the other in alternate years except where the Mayor belonged to either Company, in 
which case his Company should take precedence irrespective of the order of rotation. 
Each Company was to dine at the other’s Hall on their respective feast days, a custom 
which has always been observed. 

The Dyers had been the twelfth Company before the Shearmen and Fullers were 
amalgamated, but it was ordered in 1516 that ‘‘The fellowship of Dyers should 
charitably and lovingly follow next the Wardens and fellowship of the Clothworkers in 
all possessions, goings, standings, and ridings without any further strife or debate,”’ 
The Dyers protested, but without avail, and so became the thirteenth Company, 

The importance attached to the order of precedence is more easily understood when 
we consider the great place which ceremonies of various kinds held in the life of former 
ages, which reached its height in the Stuart era, and of which the Lord Mayor’s Show 
is a survival. On one of these occasions the Grocers spent £900, which might 
correspond to some £5,000 to-day. Part of this sum was expended in dresses and 
some went to provide 500 loaves of sugar, 36 lb. of nutmeg, 24 1b. of dates, and 114 lb. 
of sugar which was distributed to the happy citizens by those who rode on camels and 
griffons. 

In addition to the Lord Mayor’s Show, the Companies had to provide processions 
whenever the king visited the City ; many of them kept state barges for water pageants 
and processions, in all of which ceremonial observances the standing of the Company 
was a matter of much importance. 

In early times the functions of the guilds were chiefly religious and charitable. 
They had to attend the funerals of the brethren and ‘‘sisteren,” and in some cases 
their marriages, under pain of a fine, and contributed payments termed quarterage 
for the common use. 

The bequests left for the maintenance of religious services and for candles, which 
were designated ‘superstitious usages”? at the time of the Reformation, were 
abolished, and the Defender of the Faith, who determined to ease his subjects’ 
consciences, confiscated all lands on which. there was a charge for such practices. 
The Companies were then forced to buy back the property from the Crown at the 
rate of twenty years’ purchase, and often had to sell other lands to provide the 
necessary funds. 

As time went on and the craft element became more powerful, very strict regula- 
tions were drawn up for the control of trades, and the prevention of ‘false work” 
and adulteration. Naughty apprentices were frequently whipped in the presence of 
the Court, but where it was on the contrary proved that the apprentice was underfed 
or otherwise ill-treated, the Court would, after proof, transfer him to another master. 

The number of apprentices a man might take was limited according to the rank 
he held in the Company. 

The prevention of fraud was rendered easier by the localisation of trades in 
medieval London; the Goldsmiths were not allowed to work in obscure lanes or 
behind closed doors, night work was generally forbidden. The Vintners might not 
hang cloths over their cellar doors, and if they sold sweet wine might not sell any 
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other kind. Searchers or viewers were appointed to inspect. goods sold, and in case 
they were defective, fines were inflicted, half of which went to the Company and half 
to the City. : 

Butchers selling bad meat had the carcases burnt under them, bakers who sold 
bad bread, or bread short in weight, were drawn on a hurdle from their houses to the 
Guildhall through the dirtiest streets. A second offence was treated in the same 
manner, with the addition of the punishment of the pillory, while if they offended 
a third time their ovens were pulled down and they were forbidden to pursue 
their trade in the City. 

Quaint as were some of the customs, they were effective for centuries, and 
were the means of keeping up a high standard. | 

The barber who practised surgery, and took patients into his house, might not 
shave customers nor might he exhibit a bowl of blood in his window to advertise 
his skill in the art of medicine. The Companies were called on to provide and 
arm men for national purposes, and also to provide men for the City watch. The 
storage cf corn to provide for times of shortage was another of their duties. 

The procedure in these matters was that certain demands were made in the 


City and then divided between the Companies in proportion to their wealth and 
position. 


The calls for money were frequent under the Tudors, but the Stuarts expanded 
the system into a fine art, while under the Commonwealth the same demands were 
clothed in pious phraseology. The Ironmongers protested their inability to meet a 
call in 1648, and were informed “that the Company’s part of the last £50,000 
was to be raised for the preserving of their libertyes, their lives, and the Gospell 
of Jesus Christ, which was more deare than all the reste.’’ Frequently the 
Companies were forced to part with their plate to obtain funds, and the loss 
entailed by the Great Fire was the culmination of a long record of misfortunes. 

Nothing could exceed the benevolence of our kings when dealing with the 
moneys of others, and when James I. determined on forming a plantation in Ulster 
out of the escheated lands of the rebels, he at once summoned the City to take up the 
project. An Irish Society was formed, and the twelve leading Companies associated 
with the minor Companies. They were first asked to find £20,000, but ultimately this 
sum was exceeded by five times, and Charles I. endeavoured to obtain additional 
money by forfeiting the Society’s Charter, one of the complaints made being that the 
Companies treated their Irish tenants too kindly. Ultimately, the estates were sold, 
mostly under the provisions of the Land Purchase Acts of the eighties, but in the 
intervening years the county of Londonderry has been converted into one of the most 
prosperous districts in Ireland without, it may be said, any advantage aceruing to the 
landlords. This, though the principal, was only one of many public ventures financed 
by the Companies at the request, or rather command, of the Government. 

Since the Stuart era the history of the Companies has been uneventful. Those 
among the greater Companies who have owned large freehold sites in the City have 
been placed in a position of comparative affluence, of which they have, for the most 
part, taken advantage of to perform valuable public services, but many of the 
remainder are as they were two hundred years ago—poor and struggling bodies, 
despite the condition to the contrary which exists in many minds. The educational 
work carried out by the great Companies is extensive and characterised by its 
efficiency and ability. 

The Mercer’s administer two great schools, St. Paul’s and Mercer’s Schools. On 
the former they have expended over £100,000 in land and building. The Grocers, 
Company have spent over £150,000 on their great school at Oundle, the Drapers over 
£280,000 on the East London College, the Fishmongers over £100,000 on their echool 
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at Holt, the Skinners £100,000 at Tonbridge School, and the Merchant Taylors very 
large sums on the great school they support, The City Corporation and the guilds 
have contributed nearly a million pounds to the building and endowment of the City 
and Guilds Institute, and this represents only a part of the beneficent work done in 
which almost every Company has taken part according to its means, some of them 
devoting money to general education and others to the more technical branches 
connected with the crafts. When Dean Colet was asked why he left the management 
of St. Paul’s School to the Mercers, his reply was that he knew ‘ there was no absolute 
certainty in human affairs,” but he “found less corruption in such a body of citizens 
than in any order or degree of mankind,” a result confirmed in less picturesque 
phraseology by the findings of the Commission appointed to inquire into the Companies 
thirty-five years ago. The records of the Grocers’ Company show that its existence 
was saved after the Fire by the personal exertions and private liberality of its members 
in order, as is stated in a minute dated 1687, that it ‘‘ might again become, as it once 
was, a nursery of charities and a seminary of good citizens.”’ 

In dealing with the Halls of the various Companies, it will be best to adopt a 
chronological method, selecting illustrations with that object. 

We have few trustworthy illustrations of the Halls as they existed before the Great 
Fire, and most of those which then escaped have since been rebuilt. The Barbers’ 
Hall was rebuilt thirty years before the Fire under the direction of Inigo Jones. 
Leathersellers’ Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, and Ironmongers’ Hall, with others, which 
escaped, have since been rebuilt. The probable appearance of some of the earlier 
buildings may have been much like the Hall of the Merchant Adventurers of York, 
which still remains, but in a large number of cases they were private houses which had 
been left to, or bought by the Companies. ' 

In all there are thirty-five Hails now existing in the City of London; some of the 
remaining Companies never had Halls, while in other cases their Halls have been 
demolished or sold. The plans of many of the Halls follow medizval lines, being 
blocks of buildings grouped round a courtyard approached from the adjacent street 
through an archway. Comparativeiy few of them have frontages to the street which, 
when belonging to the Companies, was frequently let out to obtain revenue. 

The second Hall of the Leathersellers’ Company, which was only demolished at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and has been fully shown on old engravings, gives a 
good idea of the appearance of an earlier Hall. It formed a part of the Benedictine 
nunnery of St. Helen’s acquired by the Company in 15438 after the dissolution of the 
religious houses, and was subsequently adapted and altered by the Company, In its 
courtyard was a curious old pump erected in payment of a fine inflicted on a member 
of the court. The demolition of this building was due to its state of decay, coupled 
with the fact that its position stood in the way of the development of the St. Helen’s 
estate. 

Barbers’ Hall now consists of a very beautiful court-room with a lantern over an 
old staircase and a few smaller rooms; the quaint hooded doorway which previously 
fronted the street now forms a part of the inner doorway fronting the courtyard. 

Although Merchant Taylors’ Hall was destroyed, evidence has been obtained in 
recent years that it is rather a reconstruction of the former medizval building than a 
new Hall. This was made evident by the discovery of a fifteenth contury recess with 
fan tracery on the north side of the Hall, which, with its slightly altered kitchen and a 
smali vault under part of the building, belong to the Gothic era. Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall contains some fine rooms of the Stuart-era, but parts of the building have suffered 
through injudicious addition and restorations. 

Mercers’ Hall was rebuilt after the Fire from designs by Jarman, the City Surveyor 
of the work of that date. The Hall and Chapel which replaced the Church of St, 
Thomas of Acon, in which the Mercers used to worship, remain, together with a 
colonnaded Hall below. The court-room is somewhat later in date, and the remainder 
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of the buildings are modern. ~ 

Brewers’ Hall is the most complete of the Halls of post-Fire date, and is practically 
untouched. The architect employed was one Mr. Whiteing, but the builder, Captain 
Caine, is the hero of the story. His tender for the building was £3,523, as against 
£3,448 submitted by a Mr. Ball. Both were persuaded to offer to carry out the work 
for £3,800 and were then asked if they would give £3,000 for old materials, on which 
they asked leave to withdraw their tenders. Captain Caine was ultimately selected, 
and carried out the work so satisfactorily that he was made a Brother of the Company. 

The architect disappears from history. The same Captain Caine was asked to 
submit a model for the rebuilding of Tallow Chandlers’ Hall, and, the surveyor to the 
Company dying, was elected to fill the office. The buildings facing Dowgate Hill 
were carried out directly by master tradesmen, and the Company dealt with a plasterer 
for the ceiling of the Hall, though Captain Caine was allowed to check the accounts. 
The very beautiful court dining-room shows that the Tallow Chandlers were well 
advised in their choice, and the £20 they paid the Captain for his care and diligence 
appear {o have been well earned. 

The Pewterers rebuilt their Hall after difficulties which even in a bad time were 
exceptionally great. To obtain money they gave any of their members who would pay 
a small sum the right to put up their escutcheons in the Hall, which for the present 
forms part of a warehouse. The very interesting ceiling over the adjoining Masters’ 
parlour was carried out directly by the plasterer, who submitted a model of it to the 
Court. 

Skinners’ Hall is one of the most beautiful and interesting of its period, and 
contains many fine rooms besides the Hall, which is decorated with Brangwyn’s 
mural paintings representing the conflict between the Skinners and the Merchant 
Taylors. 

The Haberdashers’ Hall is attributed to Wren, but has been considerably altered 
and modernised. Its finest feature is the court room, with its elaborate plaster ceiling, 
on which are displayed the arms of the Company. 

The Vintners’ Hall contains one of the finest rooms in any of the halls, which forms 
the Company’s court room and is marked by great beauty of detail. 

Girdlers’ Hall, sometimes attributed to Wren without sufficient evidence, is most 
interesting, the Hall containing a very fine screen, and the court room and staircase 
being good examples of the work of the period. 

Painter Stainers’, Stationers,’ Apothecaries’, Innholders’, and Coachmakers’ Halls 
all belong, approximately, to the same date, and both the Stationers’ and Apothecaries’ 
Halls contain very fine rooms, and Apothecaries’ Hall a most picturesque courtyard. 
Innholders’ Hall has been partially reconstructed, but with great skill, so that its 
characteristic features have been carefully preserved. Coachmakers’ Hall was formerly 
the Hall of the Scriveners’ Company, and was reconstructed in recent years, the old 
woodwork being preserved and reused. Painter Stainers’ Hall is an exceedingly pictur- 
esque and pleasing building. The halls mentioned are the work of a period when the 
influence of the master craftsman was still strong and when the design of detail was 
left largely in his hands. The following halls, are the direct work of architects at a 
time when the influence of the craftsman had in a great measure died out. 

Ironmongers’ Hall was rebuilt in 1747, possibly on old lines, as its plan shows very 
noticeable irregularities. The entrance hall is a most picturesque feature, and the 
livery hall over, which was redecorated a hundred years later, is a very interesting and 
by no means unsuccessful example of an attempt in an Elizabethan manner. This 
Hall was badly damaged during one of the German air raids and has since been 
demolished, the site having been sold for the erection of shipping offices. 

Salters’ Hall was built in 1828 from designs by Henry Carr. It is characterised by 
refinement of detail and dignified and symmetric arrangement, and in it we have the 
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conception of a City Hall as a balanced architectural composition. 

Fishmongers’ Hall was built in 1881, the architect being Henry Roberts. 

Goldsmiths’ Hall was built from designs of Philip Hardwick, R.A., and is a very 
fine and dignified building. The Duke of Wellington was present at the banquet held 
to commemorate its completion in 1835, at which the Prime Warden was able to state 
that it had been completed without causing the curtailment of any of the Company’s 
numerous charities. 

Armourers’ and Braziers’ Hall was built in 1889, from designs of Joseph Henry 
Good. It is a simple building of considerable dignity and pleasing proportions which 
replaced an older brick building on the same site. The very pleasing little Hall of the 
Wax Chandlers in Gresham Street was built from the designs of Charles Fowler 
in 1852. 

Clothworkers’ Hall was rebuilt about 1850 from designs by Robert Angell, the plan 
and arrangement being ample and dignified, while the Hall is well proportioned and 
effective in character. 

The final group of halls to be noticed includes those built in the seventies and 
subsequently, and among them is the Drapers’, which, though the work of an 
unfortunate epoch, has an inner courtyard of very pleasing proportions and considerable 
dignity, and a spacious, well proportioned livery hall. 

Carpenters’ Hall was rebuilt at about the same time, and, although over-emphasised, 
is a building possessing qualities of dignity. The Cutlers’ Hall is a pleasing little 
building designed in the Tudor manner, while the Grocers’ Hall contains a good 
staircase and court-room. 

Curriers’ Hall is an interesting little building designed by Messrs. J. & J. Belcher 
in a Gothic manner. It has been sold during the last few months to a business firm. 
The Cordwainers’ Hall was rebuilt from designs by Chatfield Clarke in 1909. 

The City halls are not, like the Italian palaces, the work of princes and nobles able 
to spend enormous sums on building and aided by the greatest artists of a notable 
epoch, but the homes of communities which for the most part have endured through 
times of great stress and difficulty, and which have only comparatively recently reached 
a period of financial equilibrium, but it will be readily admitted that they are, with the 
churches, thé greatest features of interest in the City of London, which, we must hope, 
will be preserved for future generations. 

It is fortunate that the Companies have held an intermediate position between 
public and private bodies. Ifthe halls had been public buildings they would long ago 
have had to be pulled down to make room for accommodation adequate for greatly 
enlarged functions ; if they had, on the other hand, been the possession of private 
families, they would have been sold because of their site values, but being ag they are, 
the homes of communities having a long and illustrious history, it has been the pride 
of the Companies to preserve them to the gain of the whole community. 

It is hardly possible in these times of stress that the poorer companies, heavily 
pressed as they are by taxation, will succeed in maintaining all their expensive halls, 
but London would be the poorer in historic interest if any of the more architectural 
interesting of the halls are sold. An alternative which is well worthy of the companies’ 
consideration is whether by judicious alteration and additions they cannot make fuller 
use of their buildings. Less than half of the companies now possess halls of their own 
and many of the smaller companies meet at infrequent intervals. If use of some of 
the halls would be made by two or more companies, each of which made same contri- 
bution to their maintenance and perhaps had specific accommodation set apart for them, 
the result might be both saving in revenue and additional security for the chance of 
destruction which always threatens buildings which are not fully utilized. In 
this, as in the case of two City churches, utilization and preservation are almost 
synonymous terms. / 
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Digest of Recent Cases. 


Epitep sy W. Varentine Batt, O.B.U., Barrister-at-Law. 


Landlord and tenant—Breach of covenant—Conversion of dwelling- house into tenements—Beston v. 
London Counties House Property Company, Ltd. (1920), L. J. Newsp. 430. 


The plaintiff was the owner of a private dwelling-house. The defendants were 
assignees of a lease of the house which contained covenants by them not to exercise 
any trade or business on the premises, but to keep and use them only as a private 
dwelling-house, and also that the lessee would not do anything which might in the 
judgment of the lessors be to the injury or annoyance of the lessors or their tenants or 
the occupiers of any contiguous or adjoining premises, or of the public or neighbour- 
hood. ‘The defendants converted the house into tenements for working-class families, 
in consequence of which he was sued for breach of covenant. Rowlatt, J., held that - 
he was liable, and this decision was confirmed by the Court of Appeal on November 
17th. Lord Justice Bankes pointed out that the fact that each one of the floors was 
being occupied as a separate dwelling-house was in itself a breach of the covenant. 
This case is an interesting sequel to Johnston v. Maconochie, which was referred to in 
these notes last month. In that case a tenant was applying for leave to break his 
covenant by converting a dwelling-house into flats, under s. 27 of the Housing, &c., 
Act, 1919. In the present case it may be that on a similar application the tenant 
will be granted relief, but he must be prepared to show that the house which he has 
altered could not have been let as a single tenement owing to changes in the character 
of the neighbourhood. 


Arbitration—Costs—Power to award costs of reference —Effect of failure to do so—Becker v. Barry Bros. 
(1920), Weekly Notes, 366. 


Differences having arisen between two parties to a contract, they agreed to refer the 
dispute to arbitration pursuant to the Arbitration Act, 1889. The matter came before 
two arbitrators and an umpire. In drawing up his award, the umpire made provision 
for arbitrators’ and umpire’s fees, and for the cost of the shorthand notes, but otherwise 
made no order as to costs. The Arbitration Act provides that “ the costs of the refer- 
ence and award shall be in the discretion of the . . . umpire, who may direct to 
and by whom and in what manner those costs or any part thereof shall be paid. ay 
The party who succeeded on the reference applied to have the award sent back in order 
that the umpire might state his finding on the question of costs. The Court (Rowlatt 
and MecCardie, J.J.) ordered it to be sent back. It could not beenforced from the fact 
that the award was silent as to costs that the umpire intended to deprive the successful . 
party of them. Attention is specially drawn to this case, because the costs of arbitra- 
tion proceedings are often exceedingly heavy, and it is important that those who under- 
take the burden of a reference should remember that generally speaking a successful 
party ought not to be deprived of his costs without good reason. 


House agent—Employee on commission to find tenant—Sending letter to prospective tenant likely to 
annoy him—Breach of duty to principal, Hunt v. Sanderson, Times, December 2nd, 1920, p. 5. 


The plaintiff in 1919 employed the defendant to let a house, and as he was going 
abroad he left the matter in the hands of his solicitor, acting under a power of 
attorney. The defendant having found a Mr. Stein who was willing to take the house, 
sent particulars to the solicitor, who then wrote him a letter in which it was stated 
‘‘ we are free to confess that we do not like the sound of the name.” ‘The letter also: 
asked for further references. The defendant sent this letter on to Mr. Stein. 
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Subsequently Mr. Stein refused to become tenant. In these circumstances the 
action was brought against the agent claiming as special damage the loss of the 
bargain. Mr. Justice Bailhache gave judgment for the defendant on the ground that 
the plaintiff had failed to call the most material witness available, namely, Mr. Stein 
himself. On appeal, however, the Court of Appeal held that the defendant committed 
a breach of duty as house agent in passing on to the client a letter written to him 
personally which was bound to cause offence. They held that the plaintiff was 
entitled to nominal damages (20s.), but to nothing more, because it had not been 
established that the bargain had gone off through the fault of the defendant. No 
costs were awarded. 


Landlord and tenant—Tenant holding over becoming yearly tenant—Whether he can exercise an 
oe “tl by the lease to purchase reversion—In re Leeds and Batley Breweries, Limited. (1920) 

Where a lease contains a clause giving the tenant an option to purchase the 
reversion, and the tenant holds over after the expiration of the term, he does so on the 
terms of a yearly tenancy, but cannot exercise the option, that being a provision 
outside the terms which regulate the relations between the landlord as landlord and 
the tenant as tenant. In the course of his judgment Mr. Justice Peterson said: ‘* The 
tenant who holds over with the consent of the landlord holds upon the terms of. the 
tenancy created by the lease so far as they are applicable to a tenancy from year to 
year. But this does not mean that he has the benefit of all the provisions of the 
expired lease whether they were terms of the tenancy or not.”’ 


Landlord and tenant—Covenants to repair, &c.—Breach—Impossibility of performance owing to Acts 
of State—Curling v. Matthey (1920) 3 K.B. 608. 


While a lease of a house and land was running, the military authorities, acting 
under powers, duly conferred upon them by the Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
took possession of the demised premises, and continued in occupation of them until 
after the expiration of the term. There were the usual covenants in the lease whereby 
the lessee was bound to repair and deliver up in repair; to insure aid in the event of 
the demised buildings being damaged by fire at any time during the term forthwith 
to expend the insurance money in rebuilding. On February 12th, 1919, the house 
was destroyed by fire. The lease having expired by effluxion of time 
on March 25th, 1919, the lessor claimed damages for breach of covenant. 
Mr. Justice Bailhache (following the decision in Whitehall Court v. Ettlinger 
(1920) 1 K.B., 680, held that the lessee had not been evicted by title paramount, but that 
the performance of the covenants has been rendered impossible by an act of State, 
and that the lessee was not liable. The house had been requisitioned for the 
accommodation of prisoners of war, and had been used for that purpose. This 
decision is based upon an old principle that where a party is unable to carry out his 
contract by an act of State he cannot be held to it; but it is to be remembered that 
a lessee who is under covenant to repair is in the ordinary case bound to rebuild if the 
premises are destroyed by fire. 


Master and Servant—Employment by Secretary of State for India as Agent for the Crown— 
Dismissal before expiration of agreed term of service whether action lies—Denning v. Secretary of 
State for India in Council—37 T.L.R. 138. 


A man who was engaged by the Secretary of State for India in Council as 
superintendent of industries and inspector of technical and industrial institutions in 
Bengal for five years from his reporting his arrival in Calcutta. He arrived in 
January, 1910, and duly served until January, 1913, but his employment was then 
terminated merely because of illness. In an action for damages it was held by 
Mr. Justice Bailhache that the claim must fail. Although the form of contract 
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was most unfortunate and misleading—providing, as it did, for five years certain 
subject to dismissal for misconduct—it did not exclude the common law right of 
the Crown to dismiss without notice. His Lordship suggested that the form of 
agreement used should be altered and dismissed the action, but without costs. 


Landlord and tenant—What is ‘‘rent’’ within the meaning of the Emergency Statute—Payment for 
attendance—Wood v. Wallace, Justice of the Peace, December 11th, 1920, p. Slits 

A proviso to 8. 12 (2) of the Rent Restrictions Act of 1920 enacts that the ‘‘ Act 
shall not, save as otherwise expressly provided, apply to a dwelling-house bona-fide let 
at a rent which includes payment in respect of board and lodging and attendance, or 
use of furniture.” A tenant covenanted to pay the yearly rent of £100 fora flat in a 
block, ‘and, moreover, to pay 10s. weekly throughout the tenancy for services, at the 
times and in manner herein set out.” The question was whether the rent of the 
premises was above or below £105, the statutory limit. Besides this flat there were 
other flats in the same block where certain of the tenants covenanted to pay an inclusive 
rent for service. 

‘Mr. Justice Roche held that under the particular agreement the parties had not 
purported to make the 10s. per week rent, or part of rent, and had not done so; 
although payments for attendance might, in certain cases, form part. of the rent within 
the meaning of the Act. Secondly, that inasmuch as the rent was not inclusive but 
exclusive of the stipulated payments for attendance, the proviso im section 12 (2) did 
not apply. The rent was, therefore, under the limit of £105. 


Landlord and Tenant—Premises “‘ reasonably required ’’ by landlord—Criticai date—“‘ Alternative 
accommodation ’’—Onus of proof as to existence of—Neville v. Hardy, 37. T. L. R., p. 129. 


Section 5 of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, 
provides that “No order or judgment for the recovery of possession of any dwelling- 
house to which this Act applies, or for the ejectment of a tenant therefrom, shall be 
made or given unless . . . (d) the dwelling-house is reasonably required by the 
landlord for occupation as a residence for himself, or for any person bona fide residing 
or to reside with him . . . and . . . the Court is satisfied that alternative 
accommodation, reasonably equivalent as regards rent and suitability in all respects, is 
available . . .” Held (by Mr. Justice Peterson) that the landlord must prove that 
the dwelling-house is ‘‘ reasonably required” by him on the date when the order for 
recovery of- possession is asked for—namely, at the hearing of the action, and that the 
onus of proof is on the landlord to show that there is available ‘ alternative accommo- 
dation ’’ for the tenant. 

It will be observed that this was the decision of a High Court Judge. As a rule 
these cases are heard, in the first instance at any rate, in the County Court. The 
decision of the County Court Judge on the question whether there is alternative 
accommodation, being a decision on a question of fact, is final. 


Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919—Notice to render house fit for human habitation—Length 
of notice—Whether requirement and length of notice reasonable—Jurisdiction of Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction—Rex v. Healy L. Journal 11. 12, 1920, p. 455. 


Summonses were issued at the instance of the Town Clerk of Bermondsey against 
the defendants, a firm of property owners, for payment of sums amounting to £90 
and interest at 5 per cent. for expenses incurred in making five houses “in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habitation.” Notices served under the section, 
requiring the defendants to execute the necessary work within 21 days (the minimum 
time required by the Act) had not been complied with. The claim was. resisted on 
the grounds (a) that the period of 21 days prescribed by the notice was not, in the 
circumstances, a reasonable time for the work, and that, in consequence, the notices 
were invalid; and (b) that the notices required work to be done (e.g., redecoration 
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of walls and ceilings) which was either wholly or in part outside the section 78, 
which refers only to “fitness for habitation,” and that they were therefore bad in law 
and unenforceable. It was contended that neither of these contentions was open 
to be raised in that Court, and that there was no appeal from the order of the local 
authority, or, if any, then only to the Quarter Sessions, or possibly to the Ministry of 
Health. The magistrate held that.the defendants, having been summoned in the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, both points were open to them by way of defence to 
the claim. 

In the present case, he decided, on a consideration of all the facts, that the time 
allowed for execution of the work required was not unreasonable, nor was the work 
itself very excessive, but, at the instance of the defendants, he consented to state a 
case, and the question of jurisdiction may then be raised and decided as a preliminary 
point. 


Papers for Session, 1920-21: 


The Council of the Society invite offers of or suggestions for papers on questions 
of professional interest for the forthcoming session. ‘he invitation is not confined to 
Members of the Society, and is extended to the members of allied arts, crafts, 
sciences and industries. 

The meetings are held at 8 p.m., at the Society's Headquarters, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on the second Thursday in the month, and at present there are vacant 
dates in April and May, 1921. 


Unemployment Insurance for Architects and 
Surveyors. 


Unver the National Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into force on 
November 8th, members of the architectural and surveying professions coming 
within the scope of the Act would be compelled to pay their contributions to a Labour 
Exchange, register there in case of unemployment if they wish to draw benefit, and 
report daily until employment were found. Appreciating that the majority of ~ 
architects and surveyors would find this a very unpalatable procedure, the representa- 
tive bodies of these professions have combined in an effort to form a_ special 
Unemployment Society under Section 18 of the Act, and in this way to keep the 
control of unemployment insurance in the architectural and surveying professions 
in the hands of architects and surveyors themselves. : 

At a meeting held early in November, attended by representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and The Society of Architects, together with the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union, it was decided to take all necessary steps to organise a 
scheme, and those concerned are requested to await with further developments. 

This should not prevent them from stamping Unemployment Insurance Cards in 
the ordinary way, but they are advised not to join any other society or make any 
definite arrangements for the future until the scheme in preparation is matured. 
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Sessional Arrangements, 1921. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


pa pe 
WD a 


Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 

Masonic Lodge 4 p.m. 

Council’3 p.m. Annual General 
Meeting 8 p.m. Entries close 
for Quarterly Competition. 

Visit to Painters Hall 3 p.m. 

Last day for depositing Quarterly 
Competition Drawings. 


Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 

Council 3 p.m.—Ordinary Meet- 
ing 8 pm. Entries close for 
‘“ Trehearne-Norman” 

Last date for depositing “ Tre- 
hearne-Norman”’ Prize Essays. 


Prize. 


Entries close for April Member- 
ship Examination. | 

Masonic Lodge 4 p.m. 

Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 
Council 3 p.m.—Ordinary Meet- 
ing 8 p.m. 

Good Friday.—Lady Day. 
Easter Day. 

Bank Holiday. 


Membership Examination. 

Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 

Building Exhibition, Olympia. 

Council 3 p.m.—Ordinary Meet- 
ing 8 p.m. Entries close for 
Quarterly Competition. 

Building Exhibition closes. 

Last day for depositing Quarterly 
Competition Essays. 


Entries close for “ Victory 
Scholarship ”’; last day for de- 
positing Travelling Studentship 
Drawings. 

Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 

Masonic Lodge 4 p.m. 


Due notice will be given of 


May 12 


trans 
Ape ke 


Council 3 p.m.—Ordinary Meet- 
ing 8 p.m.. Entries close for 
Quarterly Competition, 

Whit Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 


Victory Scholarship Competition. 

Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 

Council 3 p.m.—Ordinary Meet- 
ing 6 p.m. 

Midsummer Day. 

Victory Scholarship Competition. 


Entries close for Quarterly Com- 
petition. 


Bank Holiday. 
Last day for depositing Quarterly 
Competition Drawings. 


Entries close for October Mem- 
bership Examination. 

Michaelmas Day. 

Last day for delivering Nomina- 
tions for Council. Architec- 
tural Scholarship Drawings to 
be deposited. 


Membership Examination. 

Practice Committee 3.30 p.m. 

Last date for delivering Ballot 
Papers for Council Election. 

Council 3 p.m.—Special General 
Meeting 8 p.m. Election of 
Council for 1921-22. Entries 
close for Quarterly Competi- 
tion. 

Last day for depositing Quarterly 
Competition Measured Draw- 
ings. 


any other Meetings. 
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The Society of Architects Competitions,1921 


(1) TAH VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP, value £100 and the Gold Medal of the 
Society. A competition in architectural design open to any British subject under 35 
years of age. There is no entrance fee. The competition is held en loge at the 
Society’s Atelier in London, and consists of a preliminary twelve-hour esquisse for 
the selection of candidates for the final competition. Entries close on May 2nd, 1921. 


(2; THE TREHEARNE-NORMAN PRIZE, value £5, for a Thesis not exceeding 
3,000 words on “ Proposals for Amending the Law relating to Ancient Rights,” open to 
any British Architect. Entries close on February 10th, 1921, and the Thesis must be 
deposited not later than February 28th. There is no entrance fee. 


(3) THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP, value £25 and the Silver Medal. The 
competition is in architectural design, and is restricted to Licentiates and Students of 
the Society. As the prize was not awarded in 1920, it has been added to the student- 
ship for 1921, making it of the total value of £50 for that year. There is no entrance 
fee, and entries may be made at any time, but the drawings must be deposited with 
the Society by May 2nd, 1921. 


(4) THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £15, for not less than three 
or more than four imperial sheets of measured drawings and details of some building 
of historic interest specially prepared between January 1st and September 30th, 1921, 
for this competition, which is restricted to Licentiates and Students of the Society. 
Drawings must be deposited with the Society by September 30th. 


(5) QUARTERLY COMPETITIONS. Restricted to Licentiates and Students of 
the Society. 

(az) FIRST QUARTER. Commencing November Ist and ending January 

31st. Architectural Design. Subject: The forecourt of a public building. 
Prizes value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entries close on January 13th. Drawings 
to be deposited with the Society by January 81st. 
SECOND QUARTER. Commencing February 1st and ending April 
30th. Thesis on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Building Construction.’ Prizes 
value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entries close on April 14th. Thesis to be 
deposited with the Society by April 30th. 

(c) THIRD QUARTER. Commencing May 1st and ending on July 81st. 

Architectural sketches made any time during the previous nine months. 
Prizes value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entriesclose on May 12th. Sketches to be 
deposited with the Society by July 31st, 

(d) FOURTH QUARTER. Commencing August Ist and ending October 

31st. Measured Drawings. Prizes value, £6 6s. and £4 4s. Entries close on 
October 13th. Drawings to be deposited with the Society by October 31st. 

Norz,—The second prize in each of these four competitions is contingent on there 
being not less than ten competitors. 

(6) MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATION. Prizes of £100, £50 and £25, together 
with Gold and Silver Medals, are offered in connection with the Membership (2b) 
Examination. These are awarded at the end of the year to meritorious candidates 
who pass the Examinations at one sitting. 


(d 


— 


Intending Competitors are referred for further details to the Competition 
Regulations of the respective Competitions and Examinations. ‘he Council reserve 
the right in every case to withhold or vary the awards, and their decision on any point 
is to be final and binding on the Competitors and Examination Candidates. 
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The Travelling Studentship, 1921. 


Assessors :_—MEssrs. SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, 0.B.E., PERCY B. TUBBS, AND 
L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN. 


Candidates for the Travelling Studentship must be Licentiates or Registered 
Students of the Society who have paid their subscriptions for the current year. 

The competition drawings must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Offices of the 
Society, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, not later than 6 p.m. on the second day 
of May, 1921, without name, motto, or other mark of identification, and must have 
attached to one of the drawings a plain sealed envelope containing the competitor's 
name and address, and a signed declaration to be made on a form to be obtained from 
the Society that the drawings are the Candidate’s unaided work. 

The plans will be numbered as received, and a corresponding number will be 
placed upon the competitor’s sealed envelope, which will not be opened until after 
the award has been made by the Assessors and confirmed by the Council. The 
Sosiety will not be responsible for any loss or damage that may occur to any drawing 
or document submitted in connection with this competition, nor for any delay in 
delivery. 

The Studentship is of the value of £25, increased to £50 for 1921, and carries with 
it the Silver Medal of the Society. The holder will be required to undertake between 
June 1st and October 1st a sketching tour of not less than three weeks’ duration. 

The successful Candidate must within fourteen days after receiving notification of 
the award, notify the Secretary of the date of the commencement of the tour and its 
proposed locality, and will then receive an instalment of the award. 

A diary of the tour must be submitted with the measured drawings, sketches, and 
notes, all of which must reach the Secretary before October 1st. 

Subject to the Council being satisfied with the work executed during the tour, the 
balance of the award will be made, and the Silver Medal presented to the Candidate 
at the first Ordinary Meeting of the Session, or some other date to be fixed by 
the Council. 

The Council reserve the right of exhibiting or reproducing all or any of the 
drawings, and their decision on any matter arising is to be final. The Studentship 
may only be held once by the same person. A Candidate who does not adhere to the 
conditions and instructions in every particular will be disqualified. 


SUBJECT FOR 1921—A WORKING MAN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE. 


Sire.—The site is a level and open one on the outskirts of a crowded industrial - 
district, with a frontage to a main road which is sewered and contains gas and electric 
lighting mains. That part of the site not required for the buildings will be used for 
playing fields. 

Accommopation.—The building is to include an Assembly Room with a floor area of 
3,500 super feet, and provided in addition with a stage and retiring rooms and 
lavatories, &c. Special attention is to be paid to the arrangements for exit. A Billiard 
Room for four tables is required, and a Club Room of about the same size, a small 
Reading Room, two Committee Rooms, Cloak Rooms, Lavatories and heating chambers. 
There is also to be a Canteen to accommodate 100 at meals, with a Bar, and with a 
kitchen and offices adjoining. 

Provision is to be made for a resident Caretaker in roof. 

Note.—The choice of materials, the style of architecture, and the addition of any 
features necessary to complete the requirements of a building of this kind either in 
planning or equipment are left to the Competitors, but ‘‘ changing rooms”’ or other 
similar accommodation in the playing fields is not required in the present scheme. 
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Drawines Requirep.—Complete drawings to 4-inch scale, including plans, two 
elevations, two sections, }-inch details of main entrance, and a block plan of the 
building to ;;-inch scale showing the drainage. 

Cost.—The estimated cost based on the cubical contents, and the price per foot 
allowed, is to be marked on one of the drawings. 


Quarterly Competitions, 1921. 


AssEssORS :—MeEssrs. Percy B. Tusss, L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN, 
AND H. M. RoBERTSON. 


Entries are confined to Licentiates and Students of the Society who have paid their 
subscription for the current year. 

The First Prize in each Quarterly Competition isof the value of £6 6s. witha 
Second Prize of the value of £4 4s. if more than ten candidates compete. The Council 
reserve the right to vary or withhold the award, which will only be made if the work is, 
in their opinion, of sufficient merit. 

Quarter ending January 38lst, 1921. Drawings of candidates in _ this 
Competition must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society's Offices, 
uot later than 6 p.m. on Monday, January 31st, 1921. The subject is a 
design for railing and colonnade to the forecourt of a public building. 


PORTER'S | 


The space occupied by the Porters’ Boxes is not fixed and is left to the Competitor, 
the boxes being part of the design. 

The central opening of 45 ft. is to be filled in with an open arcading provided with 
gates and railings, and the smaller openings are each to be filled with railings and piers 
or piers and walls. 

Drawincs Requirep.—Working drawings, plan, elevation and sections to + in. 
scale. 

Norr.—The materials and style are left to the Competitors, and cost may be 
disregarded. 

Quarter ending April 80th, 1921:—An Essay on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Building 
Construction.’ MKssays must be written in the third person, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be typewritten if possible. They must be delivered at the 
Society’s Offices not later than 6 p.m. on Saturday, April 30th. 

Quarter ending July 81st, 1921 :—Architectural Sketches to be made between 
November Ist, 1920, and July 31st, 1921. They must be the unaided work of the 
Candidate, and must be delivered at the Society’s Offices not later than 6 p.m. on 
Monday, August Ist. 

Quarter ending October 81st, 1921 :—Measured Drawings, consisting of one sheet 
to one-eighth scale, one sheet to half-inch scale, and one sheet of enlarged details. 
They must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society’s Offices not later than 
6 p.m. on Monday, October 31st, together with the original sketches and notes. 
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The Society of Architects Victory Scholarship 


Competition Regulations, 1921. 


‘Tue Victory Scholarship’? competition, £100 and the Gold Medal of the 
Society, is open to any persons not exceeding 85 years of age, who are British subjects. 

1. The Jury of Assessors are: Messrs. Arthur Davies, F.R.I.B.A., Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., and A. BE. Richardson, F.R.LB.A., L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
F.S.Are., A.R.1.B.A., and H. M. Robertson, A.D.G., M.S.A., and their decision will 
be final and binding on the Competitors. 

2. The Competition is open to all. British subjects, male and female, under the age 
of 85, and will consist of designs in architectural composition. The Scholarship can 
only be held once by the same person. ; 

3. The Competition is divided into two parts as follows :— 

Part I. A twelve hour sketch competition conducted em loge* in London under 
supervision at a place designated by the Jury, who will also set the subject. The 
sketches will be officially stamped by a representative of the Jury, and will be exhibited 
and assessed by the Jury, who will designate a maximum of ten competitors eligible 
to enter for Part II. of the competition. 

Part II. A twelve hour sketch competition under similar conditions, limited 
to the selected conipetitors who will make and preserve a copy of their sketch 
which will form the basis on which the final design must be completed within 
one month. Such competitors, after having produced their twelve hour sketch may 
receive the advice and criticism of their masters and fellow students, but any serious 
deviation from their original sketch, or any insufficient rendering of their final design 
will disqualify the competitor. 


*The term ‘‘ en loge”’ signifies that the competitors will be isolated and must produce their sketches 
from the given programme without reference to books or documents and without consultation. Any 
competitor infringing this rule will be disqualified. 

4, - Entries close on May 2nd, 1921. Part I. of the competition will be held in the 
Society’s Atelier, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, on Saturday, June 4th, and 
Part II. on Saturday, June 25th, 1921, commencing in each case at 10 a.m. The final 
designs in Part II. may be developed at any place convenient to the competitors. 

5. Candidates must bring with them drawing boards, tee squares and other 
instruments, and also rations for twelve hours, as they will not be allowed to leave the 
building during the Competitions. 

6. The Programmes will be handed to the Candidates in sealed envelopes on the 
days appointed for the Sketch Competitions and the subjects will not be previously 
disclosed. 

7. Each Competitor’s original stamped sketch in Part II. will be retained by the 
Jury and afterwards attached to his finished designs, and if, in the opinion of the 
Jury the main conception of the sketch has not been adhered to, the Competitor will 
be disqualified. 

8. The finished designs will be exhibited and assessed by the Jury, who will award 
the prize to the author of the design they consider the best, subject to the standard 
being sufficiently high to merit the award, otherwise the award may be withheld, in 
which case the money may, at the discretion of the Council of the Society, be added 
to the General Fund with the view of subsequently increasing the value of the prize. 

If, in the opinion of the Jury, two designs are of equal merit, the prize may be 
divided and the Medal duplicated. - 

9. The winner may utilise the prize money for any educational purpose approved 
by the Jury. 

10. The Council of The Society of Architects reserves the right to vary these 
conditions from time to time, and their decision on any matter arising is to be final. 

11. All communications must be addressed to the Secretary of The Society of 
Architects, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, where entry forms may be obtained. 
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The Society of Architects’ Examinations. 
SCOPE AND SYSTEM, 


In view of the reorganisation of the Society’s membership Regulations involving 
a higher standard of architectural education expected from candidates, the whole 
question of the best method of testing the professional qualifications of candidates for 
admission to an Architectural body has been under revision by the Council. They have 
come to the conclusion that candidates who fail to do themselves justice when working 
in an examination room on questions to be answered within a given time could 
probably in most instances solve the problem if it arose in the course of their practice 
or duties, and they were able to devote sufficient time and attention to its elucidation. 

As the object of any examination for admission to a professional body should be to 
test the extent of a candidate’s knowledge and qualifications, the Council considerethat 
the Society’s examinations should be of such a nature as to give candidates an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their qualifications to the best advantage, and that in certain cases 
an examination of the evidence of work executed and of other testimonies of pro- 
fessional qualifications, experience and standing, with the addition where necessary of 
an oral examination, is more reliable as a truer index of a candidate’s qualifications 
than is revealed by a scrutiny of written replies to theoretical questions. 

This being so, the Council are of the opinion that the fairest system of examination 
for the purpose of testing the professional qualifications of candidates for the various 
classes of membership in the Society is one which provides for eligible candidates of 
the required age, seniority, experience, and standing, to submit to a practical examina- 
tion by the production of evidence of work executed and other testimonies, and for 
others less experienced or who prefer to take the theoretical examination and compete 
for the awards, a combined practical and theoretical examination with the addition 
of an oral test. | 

The Council further think that the examination Diplomas and Certificates of kindred 
professional bodies, and of architectural and technical schools recognised by the 
Society, should be accepted in lieu of the whole or part of the Society's examinations 
as the case may be. 

In order to encourage industry and reward merit, prizes of the value of £175 per 
annum, with gold, silver and bronze medals, are offered in connection with the 
membership (2b) examinations. 


Methods of elucidating, examining and determining the qualifications of candidates 
for admission to the Society. 


(1) FELLOWSHIP. For architects who are not less than 30 years of age and who have been 
for 10 consecutive years in practice as Principals. 
The examination by the Council of evidence of executed work, professional experience and 
standing, and of such other information as they may require from the Candidate in each case. 
Entry form A, 


(2) MEMBERSHIP, (a) For architects who are not less than 30 years of age and who have been 
for seven consecutive years in practice as Principals, or 10 years as assistants or assistants and 
Principals. A similar method of exainination as for the Fellowship. Hxamination : Entry form D. 

(b) For architects between the ages of 21 and 30 or who, being over 30, prefer to take the 
examination and compete for the awards. Examination: Entry form 2 (b). 

Specially prepared testimonies of study and worked questions to papers, supplemented where 
available by evidence of work executed, the whole covering the subjects in the Hxamination 
Syllabus, together with an oral test. 

The papers will be sent to the candidates, who will prepare the testimonies of study and work 
the papers at home, and return them to the examiners in London. ‘The oral examination will 
be held in other centres as well as London for the convenience of country candidates. 


(3) LICENTIATESHIP. or persons over 21 years of age who are engaged professionally in 
architectural pursuits. Entry form E. 
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The examination by the Council of evidence of executed work and/or testimonies of study 
especially prepared or already prepared for other purposes to be submitted by the Candidate. 
(4) STUDENTSHIP. For candidates being architectural students over 16 years of age. 
The production of such proof of qualification as the Council may from time to time require. 
Entry form FF. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 
UNDER METHOD 2 (b). 


EX-SERVICE CANDIDATES.—Due allowance will be made for interrupted studies 
or practice when considering evidence of qualification whether practical or theoretical 
or both, from candidates who served in any of H.M. Forces between August, 1914, and 
November, 1918. 


BXAMINATION FEES.—The fees for the Membership 2 (b) examination if taken at 
one sitting will be for Licentiates and Students of the Society £2 2s., for other 
candidates £4 4s., or, if taken by sections, at 10s. 6d. per section for Licentiates and 
Students, and £1 1s., per section for other candidates. 

If after payment of the fee a candidate withdraws or fails to present himself for 
examination, no part of the fee shall be returned to him, but the examiners may, if 
they think fit, allow such fee to apply to the next examination at which the candidate 
presents himself. 

A relegated candidate will be charged half fees at the next examination for which 
he presents himself, and full fees at any subsequent examination, but a candidate will 
not be permitted to sit more than three times for the whole examination or for any one 
section of it. ; 

AWARDS.—The following prizes are offered annually in connection with the Membership 2 (b) 
examinations to successful candidates according to merit at the discretion of the examiners. The 
examiners may award or withhold during any one year all three prizes or any two orany one of them 
only. Candidates who take the examination by sections or who are exempted from or relegated 
in any subject are not eligible for these awards, which are open only to candidates who pass the 
whole examination at one sitting. t 

FIRST PRIZE.—One Hundred Guineas, the Gold Medal, and (if elected) membership free of sub- 
scription to the best candidate of the year. 

SECOND PRIZE.—Fifty Guineas and the Silver Medal in lieu of the First Prize, or in addition 
to it as a Second Prize. 

THIRD PRIZE.—Twenty-five Guineas and the Bronze Medal in lieu of First or Second Prize or ag 
a Second or Third Prize. j 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS.—The Examination Committee of the Society are the 
examiners, with the assistance of the following, who act in an advisory capacity ;— 

Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A.; A. J. Davis, F.R.I.B.A.; RB. Atkinson, 
F.B.LB.A.; Professor L. P. Abercrombie, M.A., F.R.1B.A.§ Henry Poole, A.R.A. ; 
L. H. Bucknell, A.R.1.B.A. ; Robert Lowry, F.R.1.B.A. 


DATES OF EXAMINATION.—The examinations will be held during April and 
October of each year. ‘The Council reserve the right to alter the date, or cancel or 
vary any arrangement made for the examinations, in which case the fees paid by candi- 
dates affected will be returned or credited to them as may be arranged. 


DATE OF ENTRIES.-—Entries must be made on the prescribed form and deposited 
at the Offices of the Society, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, not later than 
March 1st and September Ist of each year, accompanied by the examination fee, 
which will be returned if the entry is not accepted. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS.—'The examination papers, and the necessary instruc- 
tions, will be sent to the accepted candidates before April 1st or October 1st, as the 
case may be, and the testimonies of study and worked papers must be deposited with 
the Society not later than April 30th or October 31st respectively. : 
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ORAL EXAMINATION.—Seven days’ notice will be sent to candidates of the date 
time and place of the Oral Examination. Candidates who take the examination in 
sections cannot sit for the oral until they have completed the other sections. 


QUALIFICATIONS, —Candidates must be not less than twenty-one years of age and 
must produce such evidence of general education and Architectural training as the 
Examiners may require. 

A candidate will not be admitted to the examination if engaged in any other calling 
than that of an architect or an architect and surveyor. The passing of the examination 
renders a candidate eligible to make an application for membership, but his 
admission is subject to his being otherwise qualified and eligible under the Regulations 
and complying with the Council’s requirements and to the ballot of the general body 
of members. 


EXEMPTIONS.—The Examiners may at their discretion grant exemptions from the 
whole or part of the examination to candidates holding certificates gained in corrcspond- 
ing subjects in other examinations where they are satisfied that the standard attained 
is equal to that imposed by the Society. 


MINIMUM QUALIFYING PERCENTAGES.—For a Pass Certificate 50 per cent. of 
the marks in each subject must be secured. A Certificate of Merit or Honours 
respectively will be granted to each candidate who qualifies in every subject at one 
examination, provided he obtains an average of 65 per cent. or 80 per cent. of the total 
marks, as the case may be. 


RESULTS.—The result of the Examination will be communicated to each candi- 
date, but not the number of marks obtained. 


Norr.—Every reasonable care will be taken of drawings, testimonies of study, 
notes, sketches, certificates, photographs, and other documents deposited with the 
Society by examination candidates, but the Society will not be responsible for any loss 
of or damage to any drawings or documents, &c., which may occur either in transit or 
while in the custody of the Xociety. 


Membership (2b) Examination Syllabus. 


Section I. ARCHITECTURE. 
Marks. 
“Subject A 500 Architectural Composition Details and Design. 
on B 995 Architectural History. 
- C 225 Illustrated thesis, minimum 2,000 words, on some subject to be selected by 
the candidate and approved by the examiners. 


Section IIT, BUILDING. 


“ A 920 Construction and Materials. 
‘i B 150 Shoring and Underpinning. 
ne C 150 Mechanics of Building Construction. 
150 Section III, SANITATION. 
Section IV. 
a A 220 Specifications, Quantities, Prices, and Conditions of Contract. 
ties 220 Setting out and Supervision of Works. 
44 C 220 Easements, Dilapidations, Building Acts and By-laws, Testing of Materials, 
Arbitrations, &c. : 
wa D 220 Land Surveying and Levelling to include a practical test. 


Total 2,500 
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Visit to Painters’ Stainers’ Hall, January 29th. 


By the courtesy of the Court, members of The Society of Architects will have an 
opportunity of seeing the Hall of the Company on the afternoon of Saturday, 
January 29th, 1921. The party will meet at Painters’ Hall, 9, Little Trinity Lane, B.C., 
at three o’clock, where they will be received by the Master, Mr. Albert EK. Pridmore, 
P.P.S.A. The Assistant Clerk, Mr. Englefield, will give a short address on the history 
of the Company. Members may bring ladies with them, and in order that proper 
arrangements may be made, those who propose to attend should notify the Secretary of 
the Society at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, as early as possible, and not later than 
January 24th. 


Annual General Meeting, January 13th. 


The Annual General Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 
28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, January 13th, 1921, at 8 p.m., to receive. 
the Council’s Annual Report and Balance Sheet for the year ended 81st October, 1920. 
The Victory Scholarship (1920) Drawings will be exhibited and the awards presented. 


Competition Conditions. - 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current 
Competitions :—Lnanpupno, *GatesHeaD, PorrsmoutH, (War Memorials), Hast Ham 
(General Hospital). Those marked * are banned to Members of the Society who are 
notified that the ban on the Llandudno Competition has been removed. 


Addresses Wanted. 


MEMBERS. 


The Society’s Journals sent to the following Members, &c., have been returned 
through the post marked ‘‘ Gone away.’’ The Secretary will be glad to hear from 
anyone who can put him in communication with any of these Members. 


G. A. Birkenhead (Vancouver) W. G. Campbell (Johannes- R. T. Perry (Vancouver) 
J. E. Broderick (Montreal) burg) T. G. Williams (Liverpool!) 
A. E. King (Mansfield) 


STUDENTS 
H. Fyvie (Pretoria) R. ©. Vander Schyff (Pretoria) 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


The next meeting will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 


January 12th, 1921, at4 p.m. The proceedings on this occasion will be of particular 


interest to all Members of the Society who are eligible to attend. The Secretary will be 


pleased to send a copy of the summons to any Members who belong to other Lodges, 


and who may like to visit the Society’s Lodge, if they will communicate with him. 


at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 
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The Society is not, as a body, responsible for the opinions expressed by individual authors 
and speakers. 


The Approach to Unification. 


Amalgamation or Federation? ‘That is the question, the alternative words 
being those used in the annual report of The Society of Architects. This report 
is commendably free from the combative tone that has been, rightly enough, a 
customary. feature of former reports issued by the Society. In those, ‘the fighting 
spirit was natural, and even laudable; the Society had a cause to win. A truce 
haying been called, an amicable tone is very properly maintained, and we trust 
that ere long a new League of Architects will see to it that the old keen warfare 
will never blaze forth again. Unification being undoubtedly the unanimous desire 
of the Profession, the method of securing it is, after all, merely a subsidiary 
question—a matter of detail rather than of principle. Nevertheless, the question 
is-sure to be debated very vehemently, but we trust, quite amicably. It is im- 
possible to believe that the Architects’ Unification Committee will disagree funda- 
mentally on the way to do a thing that so obviously ought to be done, and done 
quickly. It is stated in the report that during the year it covers, the Society 
had continued to urge upon local authorities ‘and Members of Parliament the 
necessity for encouraging private enterprise in building as a means of stimulating 
the production of houses in connection with the national housing scheme, and for 
opposing restrictive ‘building legislation by the Ministry of Health. Splendid ; 
but in dealing with Governments a united front is vastly more powerful than 
successive attacks by scattered forces. A great mistake has been made in not 
combining all the divisions of the building industry—architects, contractors, and 
operatives—in a general advance. This combination would have been irresistible, 
and would have prevented the Health Ministry from meddling with national 
housing, and would have saved the Labour Ministry from w hat” promises to be 
an equally flourishing crop of blunders. The Society of Architects is therefore to 
be congratulated on its, adoption, in its report, of the tone that makes for unity.— 
The Architect’s Journal. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
: IV. 


By Sir Cuarzes T. Rurusn, 0.8.£., F.R.1.B.A., President of The Society of Architects. 


Monte San Salvatore being the closest to Lugano Paradiso, is generally 
selected first, and a trip to the summit of this mountain is well worth taking. The 
railway constructed from the base to the top is decidedly interesting, and repays ? 
careful inspection. 

Architects, as a general rule, although they have not much liking for the 
drudgery inseparable from the working out of engineering problems, have a decided 
inclination towards engineering works when they are completed. 

This railway is 1,800 yards long, and is shown (very indistinctly) in one of the 
illustrations like a thin line tracing its way to the top of the mountain. This cable 
line crosses the St. Gotthard railway and traverses a viaduct 110 yards long, with 
a gradient of a little over one in three. The half-way station, Pazzallo, is reached at 
the height of 1,625 feet, and here the carriage, constructed for the gradient of the 
first section of the track, is changed, and the carriage constructed for the gradient 
of the second section is entered. The second gradient reaches more than one in 
two in places, and the terminus of the railway is reached at 2,895 feet altitude. 

A walk of about seven minutes takes one to the very summit of the mountain, 
3,000 feet high, on which is erected an exceedingly quaint little pilgrimage chapel 
(shown in one of the illustrations), upon the side of which has been erected a very 
large steel cross. ‘ 

The view from the top of Monte San Salvatore is exceedingly extensive, and 
can only be described as wonderful. All arms of the Lake of Lugano are seen as 
on a plan, the mountains with their wooded slopes besprinkled with villas, and 
some of the higher mountains with their snowclad peaks. : 


To the north, above Lugano, is seen the double peak of Monte Camoghé, and - 


to the left of this the Rheinwald mountains in the distance. To the east, Monte 
Legnone above Porlezza,.and to the west, Monte Rosa and the other Alps of the 
Valais. It is by no means an easy matter for an Englishman to fully realise the 
height of these mountains, even the lowest of them, and the exceeding clearness 
of the atmosphere renders distance very deceptive. 

A fair idea of the height of Monte San Salvatore, one of the smallest of the 
mountains in the, district, may be obtained by a study of one of the illustrations 
accompanying these notes. Two passenger steamers are shown travelling in 
opposite directions upon the surface of the lake beneath. These steamers are very 
similar to the river steamers used upon the Thames, and in this picture they 
appear so insignificant that in one of the prints taken from the negative these two 
steamers were taken as flaws, and were removed. The writer, upon asking where 
the two objects (to show which he had specially taken this picture) had vanished, 
was informed that they were taken as defects in the print and therefore removed. 

To thosé who prefer climbing the mountain on foot, a fine walk is provided, 
and many interesting objects are to be seen. and wonderful views obtained on such 
a walk. In fact, the precipitous mountain railway is so startling to many that the 
walk is accepted in preference to the railway journey. Monte Eré, on the opposite 
angle of the lake, may be ascended also by means of a cable tramway about one 
mile long, again very steep, and Lugano is looked down upon from a height of 
3,060 feet. 
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Monte San Salvatore from Lugano showing Mountain Railway and Lake. 
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An electric tramway may be taken from Lugano to Tesserete, a distance of 
about four and three-quarter miles, through the suburbs of Massagno and Sassa in 
the Cassarate Valley, passing Canobbio, close to the road leading to the chateau 
of Trévano, one of the finest private residences in this part of Switzerland. From 
Tesserete, on the way to Monte Bigorio, a short walking tour leads to many places 
of inferest. Passing through the village of Bigorio, 2,300 feet high, a Capuchin 
monastery, known as the Convento Santa Maria, may be seen, and through 
numerous woods the top of this mountain is reached, 2,810 feet high. Other road 
from Tesserete may be taken to the village Ponte Capriasca, in the church ou 
which there is a very fine copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture, ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Supper,’ and to Bidogno, from which the ascent of Monte Bar, 5,970 feet high, 
is made. 


It is contended by many that Monte Generoso is the most beautiful mountain 
in the whole of Italy, and from it, for those desirous of undertaking walking tours, 
many most enjoyable tramps may be taken into the surrounding valleys below, 
and on to Argegno, situate on the Lake of Como. At certain times of the year 
Monte Generoso is a veritable garden of the most beautiful wild flowers. The 
villages on the banks of the lake beneath are seen like little white dolls’ houses, 
and the views obtainable are more like painted dreams of the artist than actual 
scenes from Nature. 


The beauties of Monte Generoso are more fully appreciated if the visit to this 
mountain follows immediately that to Monte San Salvatore. The passenger 
steamer is taken from the steamboat pier at Lugano-Centrale to Capolago, at the 
head of the south-east arm of the lake, close to the mouth of the Lavaggio. 
Capolago is one of the stations on the light railway from Chiasso to Riva San 
Vitale. On the journey across the lake many beautiful pictures are seen, and 
many of those lakeside villages are rendered particularly picturesque by the 
wonderful silky appearance of the surface of the lake, upon which are cast most 
entrancing shadow-pictures. 

On the little foreshores, particularly at Capolago, one may observe at certain 
times of the day the housewife washing her clothes at the water’s edge, scrubbing 
them on the large flat stones and rinsing them in the waters of the lake, as seen 
in one of the illustrations. 


Capolago is reached one hour after leaving Lugano, and close to the landing- 
stage the Monte Generoso Railway starts. The locomotive presents a strange 
appearance when at rest upon the level rails at the starting point, its construction 
being such that the normal position is seen only when the engine is standing upon 
the inclined lines of the railway. 


On the morning selected by the writer to make the journey from Lugano 
to Generoso a fine rain was gently falling, the only rain seen during the entire 
holiday, and the postponement of this particular excursion was seriously contem- 
plated. Fortunately, the desire to make the trip to Generoso was too great to be 
overcome by what appeared to be merely a passing shower. This was fortunate 
in the extreme, for certain strange atmospheric phenomena were witnessed, render- 
ing the journey of much more than ordinary interest. 

The railway up Monte Generoso is what is termed a ‘‘ rack-and-pinion ’’ 
railway, and the journey to the top of the mountain occupies about one and a- 
quarter hours. 

Starting from the steamboat pier at Capolago, the line ascends gradually at 
eradients varying from one in five to a little more than that, and passes through 
five tunnels. 
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The weather, as before mentioned, having been a little uncomfortable on 
leaving, the prospect of doing the entire journey in what had now developed into 
a kind of driving mist, was perhaps not altogether inviting. It must be remem- 
bered that the temperature is eradually becoming lower as the climbing progresses. 
It was, therefore, with a considerable amount of surprise, that, on reaching San 
Nicolao, some 2,300 feet high, from which point on a fine day a magnificent view 
of the plain of Lombardy as far as Milan may be obtained, it was observed that 
the atmosphere became somewhat cloudy or foggy, and in a few minutes the train 
appeared to ascend into the clouds. : 

So thick was the atmosphere that one might almost have thought that the 
train was passing through a typical London fog. At perhaps 38,000 feet high 
the train suddenly emerged from this uncomfortable mist into perfectly clear 
atmosphere, and Bellavista was reached, some 4,000 feet high, in brilliant sunshine. 

From this point on a clear day, as upon the day in question, when the fog 
had cleared, a magnificent view is obtained of the lake beneath, and the high Alps 
with their snowy peaks, from the Gran Paradiso to the St. Gotthard. 

The railway ends at a distance of 53 miles from the starting point at the station 
Vetta, Hétel Kulm, about 5,295 feet high, and the latter part of the journey was 
completed with a strange feeling that just below were the clouds, and that one 
had reached some place, above what appeared to be a sea of clouds. 

The actual summit of Monte Generoso, 5,590 feet high, is then gained upon 
foot in about fifteen minutes, after traversing a good pathway, Immediately upon 
reaching the summit of this mountain the writer had a very strong desire to take 
away a permanent record of the wonderful cloud effect created by the atmospheric 
conditions then existing. At possibly 3,000 feet below the plateau upon which 
the writer then stood, the magnificent effect of these snow-white, rolling, billow- 
like clouds passing through the valley was positively beyond description. 

Fellow-travellers met at the summit of Generoso expressed the opinion that 
the picture was not worth attempting, and that if taken the result would surely 
be failure. The writer, however, thought that the spoiling of a film was not of 
much account; but, on the other hand, if the picture proved successful the record 
would be of more than ordinary interest. The illustration accompanying these 
notes gives a good idea of the result of this particular photographic effort. 

The clouds, placed, as it were, midway between the surface of the lake and 
the mountain top effectively hid from view the lake beneath, and although the 
temperature at the mountain top was far below that on leaving the steamboat, 
yet the sun shone brilliantly, and the atmosphere above the lower cloud-level was 
particularly clear. The process of dissipation was comparatively rapid, and the 
clouds could be seen very clearly and very rapidly evaporating, in a sense, into clear 
air, Within a space of certainly not more than half an hour after reaching the 
mountain top, the lake with its numerous villages and hillside slopes came into 
clear, brilliant, vision, almost like some creat theatrical transformation effect. 

The views from the top of Monte Generoso include the entire Alpine chain 
from Monte Viso to the Corno dei Tre Signori, and again to the south the plains 
of Lombardy, with the Apennines as a background. Milan, Lodi, Crema, and 
Cremona also may be seen in the distance. The effect of this extensive view is 
almost beyond description. Several days may without doubt be spent profitably 
in exploring the beauties of this mountain, but in a short holiday one day, or the 
best part of one day, is quite sufficient for the ordinary_traveller. 

Architecturally, there is nothing worth seeing. The Hotel Kulm being an 
ordinary ugly building, without a scrap of architectural treatment, possibly the 
main object, and perhaps the only one, being the provision of a premises, proof 
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against the continual changes of temperature, and certainly the great advantage 
from the architect’s point of view, is that it cannot possibly be seen from any 
point on the lake, excepting as a mere speck. 

The stay at Lugano must now be cut short and the journey continued into 
the provinces of Northern Italy, and with this object in view the passenger steamer 
is taken from Lugano-Centrale to Porlezza, and the light railway from thence to 
Menaggio, on the Lake of Como—the most fascinating of all the Italian lakes. 

If time is sufficient it is preferable to take a carriage from the landing-stage 
at Porlezza to Menaggio, for in this manner the great beauty of the various scenes 
may be enjoyed with greater ease and comfort, and more time may be occupied in 
admiring the wonderful vineyards and wooded valleys through which the road 
leads. Reasonable speed, however, being of great importance, the journey in the 
train gives much pleasure. 

After leaving Porlezza, and passing the small Lago di Piano, the stately 
mountains fringing the Lake of Como come into sight. This short journey—of 
about eight miles—passing Bene-Grona, Velzo, Grandola, then through the deep 
tunnel of Val Sanagra, and descending rapidly from the hills overlooking the lake, 
brings the traveller to Menaggio on the west bank of the Lake of Como. 

The town of Menaggio, with its population of about 1,800 inhabitants, com- 
mands a very fine view of a portion of the Lake of Como and of Bellagio, the 
favourite haunt of the tourist. 

The peninsula of Serbelloni, upon which stands Bellagio shining brightly in 
the sunlight, separates the Lake of Como from the Lago di Lecco, and at the 
Punta di Bellagio the south-west and south-east arms of the lake are joined. 

Immediately opposite to the left of Bellagio stands the small town of Varenna, 
snugly ensconced beneath the shadow of the hill. On the lake to the south stands 
a picturesque villa known as the Villa Mylius, and to the right from Porlezza, 
Loveno sopra Menaggio is ascended, and near the church is situate the Villa 
Vigoni, also the Villa Massimo d’Azeglio and the Villa Garovaglio. 

From here, after passing through Broglio to Asquaséria, the Cima la Groma 
may be ascended, and from a height of about 5,700 feet a magnificent view of the 
Lake of Como and the eastern arm of the Lake of Lugano is obtained. 

There is at Cremia a very fine church, San Michele, containing an altar-piece 
by Paolo Veronese. An old church, San Vito, to the north of Cremia, contains 
a fine Madonna and Angels by Borgognone. Menaggio is a pretty little place, 
principally consisting of numerous hotels with accommodation for the large numbers 
of visitors usually residing there during the holiday seasons. The little town also 
possesses a large silk factory. 

After the beautiful scenery round about Lugano and its lake, it is exceedingly 
difficult to find words adequately to express the beauties of the Lake of Como. 
Wherever one turns there is beauty. Nature in her caprices appears to have been 
most kind; there is beauty in outlines, in atmospheric effects, and in the gorgeous 
colour effects. Words are incapable of expressing the wonderful scenic and artistic 
beauties contained within this most favoured province of Italy. 

Apart from the special beauty of the situation, there is nothing of great 
interest to detain the traveller in Menaggio. The old Castle of Menaggio, of which 
very little remains, was in its time a famous fortress of great importance and 
strength. 

Continuing the study of the Lake of Como, it is considered by many 
whose opinions are of value, that this lake, known by the Italians as Lago di Como, 
is the most beautiful of all the Italian lakes. As with the Lake of Lugano, but to 
a considerable greater degree, many villages and exceedingly fine villas, some cf 
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considerable dimensions, of the Milanese aristocracy, are scattered about its banks. 


All these villas are surrounded by the most beautiful of flower gardens and vine- 
yards. 


The mountains round about the lake rise to a maximum height of about 8,500 
feet, and add a touch of sublime grandeur to the general scene. 


This lake is from the city of Como to the northern extremity about thirty 
miles long, and its greatest width between Menaggio and Varenna is about two- 
and-a-half miles. Its total superficial area is about sixty miles. 


In a corner of the lake, as with the Lake of Lugano, a couple of dangerous- 
looking torpedo-boats are kept, to give chase to the smugglers who carry on a very 
lucrative trade on this lake. The close proximity of the Swiss frontier renders 
the running of small cargoes of contraband goods comparatively easy work. The 
taxing of the many articles necessary for daily consumption, as well as of luxuries, 
has set up a condition of things worthy of the serious consideration of the advocates 
of systems of protection for our own country. 


Although this very profitable business is apparently carried on under conditions 
nearly approaching the ideal, yet the ill-gotten gains of those who carry on the 
trade are immediately squandered in the wine shops and other places perhaps 
worse, and the members of the community carrying on this trade are, by sheer 


force of upbringing and by the very nature of their calling, not by any means 
desirable citizens. 


On the west bank of the lake south of Menaggio are Cernobbio, a fairly large 
village surrounded by a number of palatial residences, and a number of smaller 
places containing villas and their beautiful richly coloured lake-gardens and terraces 
enclosed by fine balustraded walls, rising perpendicularly out of the waters of the 
lake, and ornamented at intervals with fine statuary. Then Argegno and then 
Punta d’Avedo, projecting far into the lake between Campo and Lunno, upon which 


promontory stands the Villa Arconati, gleaming brightly in the pitiless sun which 
beats upon it. 


Passing ‘Lunno lying in the little bay, Tremezzo, the capital of Tremezzina, 
the garden of Lombardy is reached ; lying at the foot of Monte di Tremezzo, with 
its beautiful gardens on the lower slopes of the hills, and with the surrounding 
country rich in olive gardens and vineyards. This part is notoriously fertile; 
lemons and semi-tropical fruits grow abundantly here. 


From Tremezzo a glorious avenue of trees joins up with Cadenabbia, passing 
the famous and wonderful Villa Carlotta, surrounded by its magnificent woods 
and perfect gardens. This villa is undoubtedly one of the sights of the Lake of 
Como, and all travellers visiting this district are expected on no account to miss 
visiting this world-renowned mansion. Small rowing boats are hired at Menaggio, 
and this mode of visiting the special beauty spot on the lake is most enjoyable. 


The Villa Carlotta, which is purely Italian in character, became the property 
of Princess Albert of Prussia, to whom it was sold by the widow of Count Som- 
mariva. The name was then changed from the Villa Clerici to Villa Carlotta, and 
it afterwards became the property of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 


The entrance to the villa through a fine pair of wrought-iron gates, and two 
flights of wide noble steps, is very impressive, framed as it is with prolific erowth 
of roses and climbing plants. The gardens are especially unique in character, con- 
taining trees of almost every variety and of almost every country, and even grasses 
from all parts of the world, from the thick, bristly Japanese to the fine English 
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grass. Azaleas of all colours, lilies, geraniums, and masses of roses of every con- 
ceivable kind, quality and hue. One of the illustrations provides a faint idea of 
the most wonderful growth, in one of the shady dells or ravines in this beautiful 
garden; quite tropical in character, it might almost be a little piece from the 
heart of an African jungle. 

The song of the birds, added to the scented air, completes the most harmonious 
setting of this delightful residence. 

A fountain flinging its waters in a feathery mist high into the fragrant air 
adds to the perfection of the whole scheme. 

Near the entrance stands a white marble chapel which, however, was not sold 
with the villa to the Princess Albert of Prussia. The interior of the chapel contains 
good pieces of sculpture, and in the vaults beneath rest the remains of the members 
of the Sommariva family. 

The interior of the villa is well worth careful inspection, and contains amongst 
other valuable works, the original sculpture group of ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,’’ by 
Canova. 

There is also a very fine frieze by Thorwaldsen round the four walls of the 
salon, executed to the order of Napoleon I., and representing Alexander the 
Great entering Babylon in 323 B.C. 

The frieze is executed in marble, and £14,000 was paid for it by the former 
owner of the villa, in 1828. 

Other sculpture includes Mary Magdalen and Venus by Canova. The billiard 
room also has a very fine frieze in marble by Thorwaldsen. 

The Villa Carlotta stands upon the west bank of the Lago di Como, close to 
Cadenabbia, and was built by Giorgio Clerici in 1747, and became the property of 
the Princess Albert of Prussia in 1843, after whose daughter Charlotte (Duchess of 
Saxe-Meiningen) it is now named. as 

The climatic conditions in this part are such that oranges and lemons are 
grown in the gardens, as well as cati and Australian ferns. 

Cadenabbia is a small place about two miles to the south of Menaggio, situate 
in one of the most sheltered positions on the Lake of Como. Numerous picturesque 
villas are dotted about the vicinity. The Madonna di San Martino, a little church, 
stands upon the hill half-way up the rock of Il Sasso, which rises 2,790 feet high 
behind Cadenabbia. The Monte Crocione, from the top of which a magnificent 
view is obtained, rises 5,345 feet high to the west, and a fine view of the Alps of 
Valais is obtained from the summit of Monte Galbiga, 5,567 feet in height. Pass- 
ing Menaggio on the west bank, from which may be reached the little bay of 
Nobiallo (the station for the torpedo-boats before referred to), the villa of Nobiallo 
is worth a visit. A short walk brings one to a small piazza surrounded by stately 
cypress trees of great girth and height, and here stands a quaint little church, 
Santa Maria della Pace. 

After passing Acquaséria and Donga, the birthplace of Cardinal Michele Ricci, 
Gravedéna is reached at the mouth of the gorge of Liro. 

A magnificent residence, the Palazzo del Pero, is situate here, one of the many 
palatial erections with which these parts abound. This Palazzo was erected in 
1586 by Pellegrino Tibaldi, and is a roomy extensive building with four towers. 

Next to the ancient church of San Vincenzo, the crypt of which is the only 
remnant of the original church said to date from the fifth century, stands the Bap- 
tistery of Santa Maria del Tiglio, a twelfth century structure with its campanile. 

These before-mentioned two edifices are small, but very famous, and stand 
upon the grassy plateau on the very edge of the lake. This town is of very ancient 
origin, and was the capital of the Republic of the Tre Pievi, and during the tenth 
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and eleventh centuries held an important position. Its castle was of great strength 
and dominated the bay and the town. 

The Palazzo del Pero, before mentioned, is a vast place, and was built for 
Cardinal Gallic, and is seen for many miles distant. It is supported by high 
buttresses rising direct out of the waters of the lake, and is altogether a fine 
architectural pile, with its massive square towers of noble proportions. 

On the opposite shores of the lake stands Colico, containing no points of special 
interest to detain the traveller; in fact, the desire on the part of the visitor is 
to get ouf of what is a dull, dreary place, as quickly as possible. It lies near the 
mouth of the Adda. This river enters the Lake of Como at the upper extremity, 
forming a large delta by its deposits, which separate the Lago di Méxzola (at one 
time the north bank of the Lake of Como) from the Lake of Como, and makes its 
exit from the Lake of Lecco, or near there. 

The Adda abounds in splendid trout, and is a fast flowing stream. Commenc- 
ing at Célico the eastern shores of the lake are skirted, and soon Piona, with its 
little bay, called Laghetto di Piona, separated by the Lago di Piona promontory, 
is reached. 

Il Chiostro di Piona, an interesting old cloister, quite a picturesque structure, 
is tucked away in this quiet little spot, and is of exceptional interest to the archi- 
tectural student. 

Olgiasea and Dorio, places of no special interest, are passed and then Corenno 
with its ruined castle is worth a little attention and exploring, quite apart from the 
special glories of the surroundings. 

To the south stands Bellano, a little place carrying on quite a considerable 
trade and having a number of large silk factories. Bellano stands at the entrance 
of the Val Sassina, a broad valley lying at the base of the Grigna chain, and watered 
by the Pioverna. The Lords of Bellano, in the fourteenth century, were the Vis- 
conti of Milan. 

Varenna, further south, is in a superior position, as it faces south, and has 
the benefit of the sun’s rays all day long during most of the year. It is situate 
at the mouth of the Valle d’Esino, and is literally surrounded by the most beautiful 
of gardens, such as are only seen in these lake-side regions. It has in addition a 
magnificent view of the lake and of Bellagio on the opposite bank. There are many 
black marble quarries at Varenna, and of the numerous stately mountains in the 
vicinity may be mentioned Monte Grigna Settentrionale, about 7,000 feet in 
height. This is a tempting climb for any traveller anxious to reach such wonderful - 
heights. A lonely tower stands upon the richly wooded hill, under which snugly 
rests the town. This tower being the only remaining relic of a castle of great 
historical interest, has a very especial attraction. A little further south the Lago 
di Lecco is entered, being the south-east arm of the Lake of Como. This portion 
of the lake being exceedingly deep (maximum depth, 1,345 feet) and narrow, 
inundations are not uncommon. 

This arm of the lake is not much visited because of the turbulent state of the 
waters rendering the trip in a small boat uncomfortable, but although the scenery 
is fine there is not anything of particular interest to call for the neglect of the 
south-west arm of the Lake of Como, when time is limited. 

There are, as before, numerous fine villas on its banks, and at the Punta di 
Bellagio, one of the most delightful sites in upper Italy, stands the small town of 
Bellagio with some 1,100 inhabitants. This place is seen from almost any point 
on the main area of the lake, rising out of the water almost perpendicularly, with 
its thickly-wooded banks surmounted by the Villa Serbelloni, surrounded by a park 
containing very old and stately palms. Bellagio is a pretty little place crowded 
with quaint, narrow, winding streets, full of picturesque architectural morsels. 
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The east bank of the lake is traversed quickly, passing artistic villas standing 
out clearly upon the banks above the rocky creeks and clear blue waters of the lake. 
Perhaps next to the Palazzo Gallio, the Villa Pliniana should certainly be visited 
before bidding adieu to this marvellous lake. 

This is an immense structure of considerable architectural pretensions and 
historical interest. Situate at the base of the great mountains which overshadow 
it in the Bay of Molina, it was erected by Count Anguissola in 1570. This villa 
derives its name from a spring having the peculiar character of changing its level 
every day. The tour of this lake is so full of items of great interest that it 
is exceedingly difficult for even a portion of such to be retained in one’s mind, 
excepting as a hazy recollection. The crowding together in such a comparatively 
stall area and within such a small compass of time, of such scenes of picturelike 
towns, Juxuriant gardens, giant mountains with their snow-clad peaks, feathery 
waterfalls, roaring gorges, with the sprinkling of palatial mansions, looking in the 
distance iittle painted houses in some great fairy volume, leaves a memory which 
although at times very hazy and indistinct, yet is impressively lasting. 

The City of Como, the ancient Comum, is like most of the towns between 
the Alps and Apennines, of great antiquity, and like them also it owes its origin 
to a Gallic tribe, and its importance to Roman colonisation. Its principal advant- 
age is its situation, and its greatest glory is the reputation of one of its ancient 
denizens, Pliny the younger. Its situation is beautiful. On the southern ex- 
- tremity of the Larian lake it commands a fine prospect of that noble expanse of 
water, with its bold and varied borders. It is covered behind, and on each side, 
with fertile hills. 

The City of Como is 665 feet above sea level, and has a population of about 
34,500, is the capital of a province and an Episcopal See. It is difficult to trace back 
the history of this City with sufficient accuracy to be able to state with any certainty 
its true origin. Its Roman name was Comum, and for centuries it was ruled by a 
strange artistic race, known as the Etruscans. To-day it is a prosperous industrial 
town with large dye-works and silk factories. During the many centuries Como 
has passed through many vicissitudes, and its long history has been altogether a 
remarkable and chequered one. Dominated at one period by one foreign Power, 
and at another period by some other foreign Power, the centuries have witnessed 
strange and curious happenings in this out-of-the-way Italian town. Como, like 
many other of the lake-side towns in this part of the world, is enclosed by mountains 
in amphitheatrical fashion. It lies at the south-west end of the Lake of Como, 
just where the little stream Cosia enters the lake. 

Architecturally, Como is a place of much importance, and contains some very 
fine architectural examples, well worth careful examination and study. Amongst 
the Gothic cathedrals of Italy the cathedral of Como occupies a high position; so 
much so that one writer has described this edifice as perhaps the most perfect build- 
ing in the whole of Italy, illustrating the fusion of the Gothic and Renaissance 
styles. 

a The large square near the harbour where the townspeople and visitors congre- 
gate on fine evenings, is known as the Piazza Cavour, and is on such occasions 
full of life. From this square by the Via Plinio the Piazza del Duomo is reached, 
and in this latter square is situate the famous cathedral. 

The original church of Santa Maria Maggiore, a Romanesque Basilica, was 
built in the eleventh century, and was the cathedral of Como for this and the two 
succeeding centuries (the date of the erection of this church is given by some 
authorities as 1,000). 

Lorenzo degli Spazi designed the present church, and the nave was rebuilt in 
1396-1453. Spazi, it is recorded, was amongst the many cathedral architects who 
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took part in the work of Milan cathedral. This church (Como) is built entirely 
of marble from the quarries of Musso and Oleio. 

The form of the cathedral of Como, as was the case of its predecessor, is that 
of a Latin cross. Black marble from Olcio forming the body, and white marble 
from Musso forming the arms of the cross. 

The Gothic facade by Luchino Scarabota of Milan was erected in 1458-87. The 
ornate early Renaissance ornamentation of the exterior of the nave and the facade 
was the work of the brothers Tommaso and Iscopo Rodari. 


The choir was re-built in 1518, in the Renaissance style, by Rodari, it is 


recorded, from Solari’s design of the delightful apse. 

The octagonal central dome by Iuvara has a more recent date, viz., the 
beginning or middle of the eighteenth century. 

During nearly four centuries this church passed through periods of construc- 
tion, and various architectural styles were adopted; yet the whole is effective and 
pleasing, when all the circumstances and conditions are taken into account. A 
very fine rose window exists over the great western entrance to the cathedral, and 
some very beautiful sculpture surrounds the doorways upon the northern and 
suuthern sides of the church. 

Adjoining the Duomo stands the Broletto, an ancient building, originally the 
town hall of Como. It is built in courses of black and white and red marbles, and 
is a particularly picturesque structure; supported upon pointed arches springing 
from octagonal piers. This edifice was built in 1215 and restored in 1900. 

The Torre Campanaria adjoining was also erected in 1215. Architecturally 
and from the point of view of antiquity, perhaps the most interesting church in 
Como is the double-aisled eleventh-century Romanesque basilica of 
Sant’ Abbondio. 

The early Christian fifth-century church stood upon the same site, and the 
foundations were used for the erection of the existing Sant’ Abbondio. . The struc- 
ture was considerably altered in 1587 and extensively restored in 1863-88. | 

Como must now be left, reluctantly it must be admitted. The journey, how- 
ever, must be continued, for time is passing all too rapidly. The train is taken 
from the Stazione San Giovanni, and the terminal moraine of that arm of the Lake 
of Como on which the town stands is traversed. A number of interesting places 


are passed through. Camerlata, with its ruined Castello Baradello, and several 


other places of inconsiderable note, until Seregno is reached. This is a fairly large 
town of some 12,000 inhabitants, and is the terminus of a railway to Bergamo, 
which passes through sundry areas of considerable interest; over the Adda, by the 
Ponte di Paderno, a fine iron structure 275 feet above the river; close to the 
electricity works which provide the current for the City of Milan. Then Desio is 
passed, and finally, before reaching Milan; Monza, about twenty-one miles from 
Como. 

This place, with about 28,000 population, is on the Lambro, and is somewhat 
famous as the old coronation town of the Lombardy kings since the eleventh 
century. It possesses a Gothic church of Santa Maria in Strata, ascribed to the 
fourteenth century; the Palazzo Arengario (town hall); a Gothic structure of the 
fourteenth century; and the Duomo San Giovanni, a fourteenth century Lombard- 
Gothic edifice by Matteo da Campione, erected upon the site formerly oceupied by 
a church founded in 590. 

This cathedral has a fine rose window, and a campanile which was destroyed 
by fire in 1740 and rebuilt in 1891. 

The journey being continued, Milan is reached after a travel (if no stops are 
made on the way) of about one and three-quarter hours from Como. 

To be continued. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of The Society of Architects was 
held at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, January 18th, 1921, at 8 p.m. 
The President, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 0.B.u., having taken the chair, the 
Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held on December 16th, 1920, as published in 
the Journal were taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 

The following announcements were made :— 

Nominations:—For Fellowship, 1. For Transfer from Membership to Fel- 
lowship, 7. For membership, 2. 

ADMISSIONS :— 

As LIcEnTIATES :—JENKIN, CHARLES JAMES, 7, Princess Square, Plymouth; STALLEBRAss, 
James Wr1aM, Station Road, March; WaLkKER, WALTER PERRY, New Houses, Dallington, 
Northampton: WaterHouss, Crcin, 5, Cedar Street, Blackpool. 

As Srupents :—Bawcutt, JoHN CHaRLEs Harry, 16, Fairacres Road, Oxford; Browne, 
Corry ARTHUR, 48, Frodsham Street, Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead; KincHam, Henry, 41, 
Albion Street, New Brighton. 

REINSTATEMENT TO MEMBERSHIP :—Banks-MarTiIn, Ropert, J.p., 121, Plashet Grove, East 
Ham, E.; Rurrer, CHartes Daniex, Glengariff Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 

RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED :—STAPLEY, (GEORGE, Member, of London; ‘Twist, WALTER 
NorMAN, F.R.1I.B.A., Member, of Birmingham. 

DzatH ;—Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society through the 
death of Cuartes Cort, Member and Local Hon. Secretary, of Exeter, elected in 1885. 

The Ballot was then taken for the election of the following Candidates, and was declared 
to be unanimously in their favour :— 

As Frettows :—Bayiiss, Francis CHARLES, ‘‘ Keith,’? Fitzalan Road, Finchley, N.3; 
Forrest, GEORGE TopHaM, F.R.1.B.A., London County Council, New County Hall, 8.E.1; 
Green, THomAs FRANK, F.R.1.B.A., 272, Willesden Lane, N.W.2., and H.M. Office of Works, 
,Storey’s Gate, 8.W.1. 

As Fr~tows TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP.—CaBuUCHE, Henry Leon, 7, King’s Street, 
Kensington, W., and 4, Rusholme Road, Putney, 8.W.; Ciazssen, Witi1aM, Bristol Building, 
Fort, Colombo, Ceylon; Ciarke, Wittiam Lez, 46, Fenchurch Street, E.C.d; CoGsweELL, 
ArtHuR Epwarp, Prudential Buildings, Portsmouth; Crook, RicHarp MHERMon, 
17, Mawdsley Street, Bolton; Exris, Herserr Owen, 46, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3; 
Jack, Gavin Heyngs, rF.s.A., High Town, Hereford; Norman, CHARLES FREDERICK, F.S.I., 
83, Kingsway, W.C.2; Pracock, CHARLES Russett, 19, Metal Exchange, Swansea, and Mis- 
grove, Mumbles, 8.0., Glam. ; Smart, Henry CHaARuss, 2, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2; STevENson, 
SrpnEy Roperts, Queen’s Chambers, King Street, Nottingham; Wurirsurn, Henry ALFRED, 
F.R.1.B.A., 22, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.2, and Elm Croft, and 12, Broadway, Woking. 

As Mempers.—Coxon, James Epaar, 24, Cadogan Road, Surbiton; Guispons, JOSEPH 
GrorcE, 33, Hill Crest Road, Moseley, Birmingham; Girrorp, Gorpon, 49, Fairfax Road, 
S. Hampstead, N.W.6: Rozsson, Frepsrick, 34, George Street, Hull; Scarr, STanrey, 
M.C., 23, Haxby Road, New Earswick, York; Tomiine, FREDERICK JosEPH, 123, Cardiff Road, 
Reading. 

An abstract of the Council’s annual report and balance sheet for the year 
ended October 31, 1920, was read by the Secretary, showing a considerable 
increase in the Membership, which then stood at 1,441. 

The balance sheet showed a debit balance of £1,198 for the year, due to the 
impossibility of meeting increased costs on a pre-war income basis. The increased 
subscription would, it was hoped, provide for future requirements. 

Mr. E. J. Partridge moved, and Mr. William Hunt seconded, the adoption 
of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet, and there being no questions raised, the 
proposition was put to the meeting, and was declared to be carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. Ellis Marsland, seconded by Mr. Sylvester Sullivan, 
the auditors, Messrs. Bolton, Pitt and Breden, were re-elected for the year ending 
October 81, 1921, on the present terms and conditions. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the outgoing President (Mr. E. J. Sadgrove), the 
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Honorary Librarian (Professor Henry Adams), and other Members of Council 
(Messrs. G. A. Harrison, W. J. Martin, A. J. Murgatroyd and J. Herbert Pearson) 
was proposed by Mr. Ellis Marsland, seconded by Mr. H. Freyberg, and carried 
with acclamation. 

The Gold Medals and Prize Money were then presented by the President to the 
winners of the Victory Scholarship Competition, 1920, Mr. Trenwith Wills, 
A.R.1.B.A., and Mr. F. P. M. Woodhouse, A.R.1.B.A., and a criticism of the 
drawings, which were on exhibition, was given by Mr. Arthur J. Davis, F.R.1.B.A , 
one of the Assessors, a member of the Royal Academy Ateliers Jury, and Patron 
of the First Atelier of Architecture. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Assessors, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 


Coventry Society of Architects. 


A meeting of Architects practising in the City of Coventry was held at the offices 
of Mr. Hattrell, u.sa., 1, Stoneleigh Terrace, Coventry, on December 18th, 1920, for 
the purpose of forming a local Society of Architects. Mr. T. F. Tickner, F.s.aRc., 
was elected to the chair, and gave a general report regarding matters connected with 
the City Council Housing Schemes and of the relations thereto of Architects practising 
locally. 

age unanimously agreed that a local Society of Architects be formed with the 
object of safeguarding the interests of the profession, and of affording a means of 
friendly communication between Architects and their Assistants engaged locally in the 
practice of the profession. 

The membership to consist of two classes, viz : Members being Architects engaged 
in practice in the City of Coventry, and Associates being Assistants. The subscription 
of Members is £1 1s., and of Associates 10s. 6d. per annum. 

The following officers were elected, viz.:—President, Mr. G. A. STHANE, M.S.A. ; 
Vice-President, Mr. T. R. J. Muaxin, m.s.a.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Harrrett, 
u.s.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. Wuireman. 

Commrrrre.—The President and Vice-President, with Messrs. T. F. Trcxner, W. H. 
Harrrecy, and T. D. GrirFitus. ; 

The question of a meeting room for the transaction of the Society’s business was 
discussed, and it was decided to defer the provision of a permanent room for the 
present, several gentlemen kindly offering the use of their offices until such time as a 
permanent room could be provided. 

It was decided to call a meeting of the Society at an early date to receive the 
report of the deputation appointed to wait upon the Housing Committee of the 
Council in reference to local housing schemes. 

The following practising Architects are the first Members of the Society. Others 
may be elected later in such manner a3 the Council may decide at a further Meeting :— 

Mr. H. Cnarraway, .s.a., Mr. F. Foster, Mr. H. Giizert, Mr. T. D. GRIFFITHS, 
Mr. W. H. Harrretz, u.s.a., Mr. Hoarz, Mr. C. J. Jounson, Mr. T. R. J. Muaxiy, 
u.s.a., Mr. H. Quick, u.s.a., Mr. G. A. Sreanz, m.s.a., Mr. T. F. Ticker, F.S.ARC., 
Messrs. Wurreman and Payne. 


The Examinations. 


The conditions of the new Examination scheme and Syllabus have been settled, 
and it is hoped that the first examination under the new regulations will be held in 
April, 1921. ; 
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Report of 
The Council of The Society of Architects 


for the Year ended October 31st, 1920. 
Adopted at the Annual General Meeting on January 13th, 1921. 


Art anp LireratureE Committer. The following programme of meetings was 
arranged and carried out :— 
1919. 
November 18th. Discussion on the proposed division of the Membership. 
December 18th. ‘‘ The Need for More Care in Warehouse Design,’’ by Prorzssor 
Henry Apams, m.1nst.c.£. (Hon. Librarian). 
1920. 
January 15th. ‘‘ Amiens Cathedral,’’ by HE. W. Harvey Piper (Hon. Member). 
February 12th. ‘The Starting Point for London Developments,” by G. A. T. 
MippteTon (Past Vice-President). 
March 11th. ‘‘ Thoughts on Economics in Relation to the Present Crisis,’’ by 
Str Amprose Poynrer, Bart., F.R.1.8.A. (Member), and 
Sm Cuarves T. RurHen, 0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. (Vice-President). 


*April 13th. ‘¢ Subsidies to Private Builders,’ by E. C. L. Mossz (representing 
the Ministry of Health). 
*April 15th. ‘‘The National Housing Policy,’ by Sir Cuartes T. Ruruen, 
0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. (Vice-President). 
*April 16th. ‘‘The All Electric House,” by J. W. Beaucuamp (Director of the 
Electrical Development Association). 
“April 28rd. ‘‘Gas Heating in Relation to Economies in Building,” by H. H. 
Creasey (of the British Gas Association). 
*April 19th. ‘‘General Building Problems’’ (Discussion with the National 
; Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives). 
* April 20th. “The New National Building Code” (Discussion with the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers). 
“April 21st. ‘‘The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union ”’ 
(Discussion with the Union). 
May 138th. Ordinary Business Meeting. 
June 10th. ne re A 
July 15th. < 1 oi 
September 9th. bi a ¢ 
October 14th. ‘Central Heating of Small Houses,” by Crarencre M. Lyman. 


*At meetings held at the Building Trades’ Exhibition, Olympia. 

To facilitate the showing of lantern slides an electric lantern and a new screen 
have been installed in the Society’s Lecture Room. 

The Journal has been restored to its normal number of pages and issues, and a new 
feature introduced of a ‘“ Digest of law cases,’’ edited by Mr. W. Vaxentine Batt, 
0.B.E., barrister-at-law, a member of the Society’s Advisory and Professional Defence 
Board. 

The first instalment will be published in the new volume, and will, it is hoped, be 
continued periodically. The Committee feel that the Journal might be made still 
more valuable and interesting if members would use it more freely as a means of 
intercommunication, make suggestions for new features, keep the Editor supplied 
with items of general professional interest coming within their personal purview or 
knowledge, and contribute articles on special subjects. 
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The Committee have in hand the fitting up and re-arrangement of the Library in 
the ground floor annexe and the issue of a new Catalogue. It is expected that the 
loan library will again be available for the use of members early in the new Session, 

In thanking the donors of books, &c., the Committee desire especially to acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Miss Mary Biyniz, who presented to the Society a number of 
valuable lantern slides, photographs, and negatives from the collection of her father, 
the late Str Auexanper Binniz. These have been added to the Society’s stock, which 
has been re-arranged and catalogued by Mr. G. A. T. Mippieton. 

Epucation and Examination Commirter.—In consultation with the Beaux Arts 
Committee, the regulations for the Society's Victory Scholarship were drawn up, a 
jury of assessors was appointed, and the competition was thrown open to any British 
subject under the age of 85. The competition consisted of two parts, a 12-hour esquisse 
for a place among the ten competitors to be admitted to a similar final competition, 
one month being allowed for completing the final design. The first competition was 
held at the Society’s Atelier at headquarters, on May ist, 1920, when there were 
25 candidates, and a great deal of interest and importance was attached to it by the 
Press, as being the first competition of its kind to be held in Great Britain. The Atelier 
was arranged on the ‘‘en loge’”’ system, by which the candidates were isolated. 

The second competition was held on June 5th, when nine out of the ten selected 
candidates competed. Owing to unforeseen circumstances arising, it was after- 
wards decided to divide the final competition into two, and to offer for each a prize 
of £50 and a gold medal. 

The additional competition was held on October 9th, 1920, and as the designs are 
not due in until December 13th, the Assessors’ award cannot be included in this report. 

The Membership Examination was held on April 6th, 1920, and-included for the 
first time a special ‘‘ War” examination for ex-service candidates. The Committee 
were unable to recommend any candidate for a pass. 

In view of the reorganisation of the Society's membership Regulations involving . 
a higher standard of architectural education expected from candidates, the whole 
question of the best method of testing the professional qualifications of candidates for — 
admission to an Architectural body has been under revision by the Committee. They 
have come to the conclusion that candidates who fail to do themselves justice when 
working in an examination room on questions to be answered within a given time could 
probably in most instances solve the problem if it arose in the course of their practice 
or duties, and they were able to devote sufficient time and attention to its elucidation. 

As the object of any examination for admission to a professional body should be to 
test the extent of a candidate’s knowledge and qualifications, the Committee consider 
that the Society’s examinations should be of such a nature as to give candidates an 
opportunity of displaying their. qualifications to the best advantage, and that in certain 
cases an examination of the evidence of the work executed and of other testimonies of 
professional qualifications, experience and standing, with the addition where necessary 
of an oral examination, is more reliable as a truer index of a candidate’s qualifications 
than is revealed by a scrutiny of written replies to theoretical questions. 

This being so, the Committee are of the opinion that the fairest system of examina- 
tion for the purpose of testing the professional qualifications of candidates for the various 
classes of membership in the Society is one which provides for eligible candidates of 
the required age, seniority, experience, and standing to submit to a practical examina- 
tion by the production of evidence of work executed and other testimonies, and for 
others less experienced or who prefer to take the theoretical examination and compete 
for the awards, a combined practical and theoretical examination with the addition 
of an oral test. They further think that the examination Diplomas and Certificates of 
kindred professional bodies, and of architectural and technical schools recognised by 
the Society, should be accepted in lieu of the whole or part of the Society’s 
examinations as the case may be. 
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In order to encourage industry and reward merit, prizes of the value of £175 per 
annum, with gold, silver and bronze medals, are offered in connection with the 
membership (2b) examinations. 

The following have kindly consented to act on the Board of Examiners in an 
honorary advisory capacity :— 

Professor A. H. Richardson, r.r.13.4.; A. J. Davis, F.r.p.a.; R. Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Professor L. P. Abercrombie, m.a., F.R.1.8.4.; Henry Poole, a.z.a.; L. H. 
Bucknell, a.x.1.8.4.; Robert Lowry, F.n.1.B.a. 

It was found impossible to complete the new arrangements in time for the usual 
October examination, and the first examination under the new regulations is due to be 
held in April, 1921. 

The Assessors in the Travelling Studentship Competition were of the opinion that 
the work submitted was not of a standard to justify an award being made. The 
Committee therefore recommended that the value of the prize, £25, be carried forward 
to the 1921 competition. 

There were no entries for the Architectural Scholarship or the Quarterly 
Competitions, and presumably the Students of the Society, some of whom are still 
serving in His Majesty’s Forces, were not ready to take advantage of them. The 
subjects have been repeated for 1921, the value of the prizes doubled, and the com- 
petitions, hitherto limited to Students, have been opened to Licentiates of the Society 
also. 

Messrs. TREHEARNE AND Norman have generously presented to the Society a sum of 
money, the interest of which is to be devoted to providing an annual prize for a 
thesis on some subject connected with architectural practice. 

Prizes to the value of £362 are offered annually by the Society in connection with 
the Examinations, Scholarships and other competitions. 

Royat Acapemy Arretiers.—A scheme has been agreed between the architect 
members of the Royal Academy and architectural bodies, including the Society, for 
the co-ordination of advanced architectural training under a group of Ateliers which 
will be worked on the Beaux Arts system. The group of Ateliers, which consists in 
the first instance of the Ateliers belonging to The Society of Architects, the 
Architectural Association, and the London University, is controlled by an Atelier 
Council appointed by the Council of the Royal Academy, on which the Society's 
representative is the President for the time being, together with the Patron of 
the Atelier. 

First ATELIER oF ARCHITECTURE.—The Council hoped that Monsieur Chaures, the 
Sous-Patron, would, on demobilisation from the French Army, resume his position at 
the Atelier, and all arrangements were made accordingly, but unfortunately for the 
Atelier, M. Chaures had in the meantime been successful in an important competi- 
tion, and his professional engagements were such as did not permit of his return. 
Under these circumstances M. Louis de Soissons was offered and accepted the position, 
but almost immediately received an appointment which left him no time to devote to 
the Atelier. Since tken the Council has been in touch with a French architect 
possessing the necessary qualifications, but no definite appointment has been made, and 
for the present the Atelier is being carried on under the supervision of the Patron, Mr, 
Arthur Davis, with the voluntary assistance of Mr. L. H. Bucknell and other members 
of the Beaux Arts Committee. It is also being used by some of the students of the 
Architectural Association, and by candidates for, the Society's Victory Scholarship 
Competition. 

Memeersuie Committer. LHarly in the year the Council circularised the members of 
the Society regarding the proposed sub-division of the membership, and at a Members’ 
Meeting held on November 13th, 1919, it was decided in principle to divide the 
membership into Fellows, Members, Licentiates and Students, and in due course the 
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details were agreed and embodied with other alterations in the Articles of Association. 
During the Session the Membership Committee have dealt with 272 applications 
for Fellowship, including 266 transfers, 170 for Membership, 88 for Licentiateship, and 
16 for Studentship, with the result that 98 Fellows, 137 Members, 37 Licentiates 
and 16 Students have been added to the respective registers. 
After allowing for deaths, resignations and other cessors of membership and for 
transfers, the following is the strength of the Society on October 31st, 1920, last year’s 


figures being added for comparison :— 


1919. 1920. 
Fellows ee pas ee 93* 
Members ao Bae 1,102 1,146 
Honorary Members ... 26 24 
Retired Members aes 35 89 
Licentiates ua ph — 37 
Graduates a cae 12 poke 
Students ee as 94 102 
Total < 1,269 1,441 


* Includes 88 transfers from Menrbership. 


Deatus. The Committee report with great regret the deaths of the following :— 

Members—Cuartes Crosier (London), W. G. Hapiey (Pontadawe), Epwin T. 
Howarp (Wellington, Som.), Heyry Suaw (London), James Tuompson (Alderley 
Edge), H. T. Waxenam (London). 

Resicnations. The resignations of the following have been accepted :— 

Members—P. M. Bausara (Bombay), R. H. Boyp (London), D. J. Campxin (Hartley), 
W. G. Coutprey (Paignton), J. W. H. Farrow (South Africa), A. D. GreatorEx 
(West Bromwich), Frank Hearne (Oldham), A. N. W. Hopeson (Windermere), H. B. 
Jory (Cardiff), G.G. Kine (Belfast), P. 8S. Parris (Crowborough), T. Spzncur 
(London), N. C. Srrarr (Surbiton). 

Students—L. Cavanacn (London), D. B. Corr (Birmingham), V. C. A, 
Monckton (Wimborne), C. O. Puau-Jonzs (Cardiff), F. W. Tappine (Aylesbury), 
J. Wuitaker (Burnley). 

Retrreep List. The following have been transferred from the active list :— 

Fellow—Cou. F. 8, Lesum, R.E. (Ret.), London (1891-1920). 

Members—S. T. T. James (London) (1896-1920), J. S. McDonatp (London) (1903- 
1919), G. T. Missezproox (Sheerness) (1896-1920), R. P. Smarr (Bradford) (1888— 
1920), T. Wryver (Kingsbridge) (1890-1919). 

Reisrarements. The following have been reinstated to membership :— 

L. W. Barnarp, F.B.1.8.a. (Cheltenham), H. Dan (Hove), T. 8. Letro (Chadwell 
Heath), A. W. Sreeer (Corsham), J. A. Witson (Glasgow). 

New Memsersui Certiricates.—New forms of certificate for Fellowship, 
Membership, and Licentiateship, have been approved by the Council and issued to 
all members in these classes elected since July 15th, 1920. Members elected before 
that date who desire to exchange their original certificate for a new one may do so by 
returning the original to the Society and paying the cost, 5s., of the preparation of a 
new certificate. 

Practice Commitrer.—The Committee have dealt with the following matters :— 

Nationan Hovusins Scueme.—The Committee drew the attention of the Ministry 
of Health to the action of a local authority in appointing a joiner as architect to 
to a local authority for a housing scheme, but the matter did not appear to interest 
the Ministry. 
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Members of the House of Commons were circularised in opposition to the 
proposed Housing (Additional Powers) Bill, and a communication was sent to the 
Prime Minister on the subject, and proposals were made for amending clauses 5 
and 6 relating to luxury building. The Council made the suggestion that a Tribunal 
of Appeal for ‘“ Luxury ’”’ buildings should include an Architect, a Surveyor, a 
Master Builder and a building operative. 

The Secretary of the Society was invited by The Times newspaper to contribute 
an article, for a special Housing supplement, expressing the Society’s views on the 
National Housing proposals. The article duly appeared and was favourably commented 
on by the professional journals. The Society’s views obtained wide publicity, and 
letters were received from members and other architects congratulating the Society 
on its activity. 

The Society later met Major Barnes, M.P., in regard to the Ministry of Health 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, and discussed proposals for the amendment of certain 
Clauses to provide for the representation of architects nominated by the Society on the 
proposed Tribunals. These were left to Major Barnes to bring forward at the 
proper time. 

At the invitation of the R.I.B.A. the Society published in the Journat the 
appeal issued by the Building Industries Consultative Board for freedom in the 
building industry. The Society expressed the view that the Board should be given 
executive powers. 

A letter from the Secretary on ‘‘ luxury ’’ building which appeared in the principal 
daily newspapers and professional journals was adopted by the Committee and 
embodied in a circular sent to every member of the House of Commons pro- 
testing against the proposed housing subsidy, the curtailment of private building 
enterprise, and the continuation of Government control of the building industry. 

The Committee took up the question of ex-Service architects and public architec- 
tural appointments, expressing strongly the view that, other things being equal, 
ex-Service men should have the preference. This action secured wide publicity and 
the approval of the Ministry of Health and the Association of Municipal Corporations, 
who embodied the resolution in their report to the Local Authorities represented in the 
Association. . 

The Council followed up their letter sent to Local Authorities in April, 1919, 
urging the employment of architects on Housing Schemes, by another letter to the 
same effect drawing attention to the Scale of Charges for Architects (General 
Housing Memorandum No. 4) drawn up by the Ministry of Health, who after- 
wards invited the Society to send delegates to a Conference on the proposed Scale of 
Architects’ Fees for Housing. The Council deputed the President, Mr. Edwin J. 
Sadgrove, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Mr. Burnett Brown and the Secretary, Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler, to attend. The Society considered that in some instances the 
fees payable under Memorandum 4 were inadequate, and very strongly resented 
a suggestion which had appeared in the Press that architects were responsible 
for Housing delays. Both these points were embodied in a statement published by the 
Society inviting architects to co-operate in supporting one and contradicting the other. 
Eventually, at a meeting between the representatives of the Society, the R.I.B.A. and 
the Scottish Institute of Architects, the Scottish Board of Health and the Ministry of 
Health, held at Whitehall on May 14th, 1920, a basis of agreement on the Scale of 
Charges was reached, and finally, principally through the efforts of Sir Charles T. 
Ruthen and Mr. Gibson, representing the Society and the Institute respectively, 
certain points reserved were settled and the Scale agreed. 

ScaLe or Cuarces.—The Scale of Charges as amended by the R.I.B.A. in 1919, 
and adopted by the Society has, by the courtesy of the R.I.B.A., been printed by the 
Society as a separate document for the use of the Members. 
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ProrassionaL Eruics.—The Committee have been called upon to investigate cases 
where it was alleged that members had infringed the Society’s Code of Ethics, and in 
one case the Committee of Enquiry found against the member concerned, who was 
reprimanded. Particulars of the case and the reasons for the Council’s finding were 
afterwards published in the Journal and in certain local newspapers. 

Points or Pracrice.—The services of the Committee are constantly called upon by 
members of the Society for advice on questions of professional practice, the majority 
of them relating to disputed accounts for professional charges, and they have also dealt 
with cases relating to By-laws and architects’ liabilities under contracts and agree- 
ments, &c. In addition to the cases coming before the Committee, the Secretary is 
called upon almost daily to deal with similar enquiries either personally or by 
correspondence, and it is known that the assistance thus given by the Committee 
and personally by the Secretary has been of the greatest value to the members 
concerned. Points of law have been dealt with by the Society’s Solicitor, Mr. Leonard 
Tubbs, under the Regulations governing these privileges. 

Comprtitions.—Particulars of the following Competitions were received during the 
Year :— 

PortisHeaD, Bripewarsr, and Cuatuam, Housine Scummes; Limavapy, Woop GREEN, 
Harttepoot, SrockweLL, WINSFORD (Cheshire), Curnttensam, Sxipron, SHErrreLr, 
Accrineton, Hornsey, Braprorp-on-Avon, Wuatey Bripen, LockErBiz, CHICHESTFR, 
Sipcup, Crierruorpes, Gatiey, Hawick, Goon, GrovucesrEr, Woxine, RB.I1.B.A., 
AsHton-UNDER-Lymz, Harpy, Waxerrerv, Werymours, Corssam, Lircx (Belgium), 
Exxanpd, Fropsnam, Brecein, Luanpupno, GatesHeap, Dauston, and PorrsmoutH, War 
Memoriats; Ruyt, War Memoriat Hosprrar; Hackney, Monumenran Memoria; 
Sourpport, Hovcuron-Le-Sprina, and Liverroot, Seconpary Scuooits; Burron-on- 
Trent, Girus’ Scuoon ; Guascow, Hicu Scuoon ; Inrracompe, Concert Hatt; Exerer, 
Resuiipine Victoria Hatt; Brrwincuam, Lay-our (NortHrietp); Barney, Lay-our 
(CommeroraL Strest); Grerrarps Cross, ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcu ; Atusopps, Lrp., 
IpEau Pustic House; Parsons, Conour ScuEME FOR PREMISES ; Battymena, New Town 
Hatt; Barcetona, New Crus Premises; East Ham, Generat Hosprrat. 

In the following cases members of the Society were requested not to compete, owing 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions :— 

Bripewarer and Cuarnam, Hovusine Scuemes; Sxipron, Accrineton, Hornsey, 
BraprorD-on-Avon, OnicHESTER, CLEETHORPES, GaTiEy, Hawrox, GooLk, GLOUCESTER, 
Woxine, Earsy, Waxerietp, Werymovurn, Luanpupno, and GaresHeap, War 
Mermoriats; Itrgacompr, Concert Hatz; Hovucuron-Le-Sprinc, Seconpary ScHoot ; 
Batiry, Lay-our (Commercial Street) ; Ruyz, War Memoriat Hosprran; Hackney, 
MonumentaL Memorian; Barcetona, New Crus Premises. 

The Promoters of the following Competitions afterwards brought their Regulations 
into line with the approved Conditions, and the Society withdrew its objection :— 

CuatHam, Housine Scuemn ; Hovucuton-Le-Sprinc, Szconpary Scuoon; LockERBiE 
and Luanpupno, War Memoriats. 

A joint statement on architectural competitions was agreed between the R.I.B.A. 
and the Society, and published in their respective Journals and elsewhere for the 
guidance of Promoters of Competitions, with a view of minimising the necessity for 
Architectural bodies to raise objections to the conditions. 

A suggestion for joint action made to the Secretary of the Society on lines 
calculated to place Competitions upon a more satisfactory footing was published in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal and received consideration by the Institute Council who were 
optimistic enough to anticipate atime when such a proposal might be dealt with by a 
unified profession. 

Form or Conrracr.—The first edition of the Society’s form of Building Contract 
having been sold out, the opportunity was taken to make some slight amendments 
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thereto, and a fresh edition has been printed. Representatives of the Society met 
some members of the National Federation of Building Trades Employers on July 12th, 
1920, with reference to the National Building Code, and at the suggestion of the 
Society it was agreed that it would be better to deal with the matter by means of a 
round table conference of all interested bodies, rather than by sectional meetings. 
The Federation undertook to approach the other bodies, and to ascertain their views 
on the subject. 

Finance Commirrer.—In making any comparisons with other years or in criticising 
the items generally in the revenue account and balance-sheet, it must be remembered 
that the expenditure incurred by the Society in any one financial year must depend upon 
its activities during that period. During the past year the Society has had to meet out of 
@ pre-war income the greatly increased costs in every department and the additional 
expenses inevitably attending one of its busiest years. The net result is a debit 
balance of £1,198 for the year. 

The general expenses have risen by- £1,000, due principally to the rise in the cost of 
printing, stationery, and postages, additional staff to cope with the ever growing work, 
and increases of salaries. In comparing the cost of the Journal it should be borne in 
mind that the figure of £589 for the previous year is for nine issues and the current year 
figure of £1,266 is for twelve issues of double the size. 

A new item of expenditure was in connection with the Building Exhibition at 
Olympia, and the cost of social functions is more because there have been more of them. 
These. items were part of the Society’s publicity propaganda, and in the opinion of the 
Council were justified by results. 

The increase in donations is represented by the Society’s gift to the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts War Memorial Fund. 

On the credit side, the revenue from subscriptions on the old basis is increased by 
£400 to a total of £2,623, the revenue from the Journal has risen nearly 100 per 
cent., and from the ‘‘ Year Book” nearly 50 per cent. Here again, it should be noted 
that last year there were only nine monthly issues of the Journal. The Society has 
this year a revenue of nearly £1,200 per annum from publications, which reduces the 
cost of these to, say, £400, a result which probably no other professional body of 
similar size and standing can show. 

It will be noted that every item of income that was capable of variation has been 
increased, and that, after allowing for a deficit on the year of £1,198, there is an increase 
in the total receipts of nearly £1,000. 

The Balance Sheet shows an increase of £650 in sundry creditors, chiefly sub- 
scriptions, &c., in advance. New items are the Victory Scholarship Fund, Trehearne- 
Norman Prize Fund and Beaux Arts Fund, and the entrance fees have increased nearly 
100 per cent. £1,400 is wanted to complete the amount required to be invested to 
produce £100 per annum for the Victory Scholarship. It is hoped that the liberality 
of members who have not yet contributed will enable the Society to close this account 
at an early date. 

The premises have appreciated by nearly £800, and a most encouraging feature 
is the very considerable reduction in outstanding subscriptions, ‘c., which are some 
£400 less than in 1919. A less satisfactory item is the depreciation of investments. 
The cash on deposit and current account at the bank is £814, as against £125. 

The Council have made every effort, consistent with efficiency in administering the 
Society’s affairs and carrying out its objects in the interests of its members, to reduce 
expenditure to a minimum; but the object of the Society is not to make a profit, but 
do some good for architecture and architects in general and its members in particular, 
and, in the Council’s opinion, the deficit for the year is small compared with the 
progress which the Society is making and the value of the work it is doing. 
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The Society of Architects’ Revenue Account and Balance 


To 


REVENUE 
1919-1920. 1918-1919, 
£ s. d. £ s. d. & s. de & s. d. 
Expenses— F 

General : “ee cor 225 4 2 1:79) 450: 

House Maintenance me a 125 14 4 121 8 6 

Postages aes 172 16 3 11416 9 

Printing and ‘Stationery .. 486 5 4 200 15 3 

Rents, Rates, Taxes and Repairs 265 15 7 238 5 9 

Salaries a as fs a 1,451 11 7 963 0 1 

Commission .., a5 im aa 285 0 9 198 14 3 

Legal ... re & Sy, 31 0 10 24 6 

EY eh) —————— 2,018 6 1 
Publications— <5 
Printing and Postages, Jowrnal... 1,266 18 2 : sy 589 6 8 
a a Year Book 318 8 2 By 205 be 
ee ee Te 794 11 5 
Examination Expenses... - La —-—-— 4 4 38 
Building Exhibition, Olympia ... 193 0 8 ragicas Ht 
South African Branch .. ss 40 8 6 28 4 3 
Social Functions 18H 4 8018 4 
Depreciation— 

Investments ... 1287" eG 
Leasehold Redemption Sinking Fund :. 62 0 0 62 0 0 
Donations— 

National Town Planning Council 10 10 0 Sy 1010 0 

Architects’ Benevolent Society ... 1010 0 se 1010 0 

Ecole des Beaux Arts ba iP jek] eer 

Sundry ... = 22 0 3.3 =«(0 

—————— 40 10 3 — 24°23 0 
Balance carried to Surplus —-— — 32-5 9 
£5,2°8 13 7 £3,048 0 8 
BALANCE 
1919-1920. 1918-1919. 
He Pig Ads SS. £ ss. d. £ sod: 
Sundry Creditors— 
Subscriptions and Entrance Fees 
paid in Advance 896 3 6 169 11 6 
Sundry... 209 12 2 184.8 0 
es 1,105 15 8 ————— 358 19 6 
Extension of Premises a/c oad 105 0 0 
Building Fund a/c ... z — 109 11 6 
Professional Defence Fund a/c ... 365 0 0 abde 020 
Victory Scholarship Fund a/c 606 5 6 = — — 
; ‘*Trehearne-Norman’’ Prize Fund ... 86 10 0 a a 
, Beaux Arts Fund a/c 210 0 0 ——— 
Surplus— 

Balance as on 81st Oct., 1919... 5,393 16 5 ey 3,398 18 3 

Entrance Fees ies Sc 563 17 0 ae 288 4 6 

Donations to Premises ale $26 19 5 a = 

6,284 12 10 S oe 3,687 2:79 
Less Professional Defence Fund 10 0 0 ae 10 0 0 
Balance of Revenue a/c ... 6,274 12 10 S25 
Less as per annexed a/c .., Seal LOO alamo ie boa 
ea 5,075 15 7 
3,677, 2.9 
Plus Surplus for the Year ended 
81st Oct., 1919 oe SSS eer 82 5-19 
Plus Appreciation of Furniture ‘ 
and Library ... a 538 coca ieee a 1,684 7 11 
See 5,893 16 5 
£7,449 6 9 £6,317 7 5 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Society, and have obtained all the information and explan- 
of the state of the Societe y’s affair according to the best of our information 
140, LEADENHALL STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.3. 
December 10th, 1920, 
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ACCOUNT. 


By Subscriptions— 


Members 2,555 14 0 2.1530) 6 
Graduates 12° tS> 6 12°19 
Students 55 2 6 nf 1-6 
ee ee PEPE hs ————- 2,219 14 0 
», Publications— 
Advts. and Sales, Journal 886 7 6 460 9 6 
” ” Year Book 306 4 0 215 §. 3 
a LS I92 RG = 675 17 9 
», Examination Fees ... 22 0 6 1413 6 
+ Interest on Investments ... 63 5 10 Dok t 
+» Social Functions 58 10 0 8114 4 
», User of Rooms 60 0 O 50’ 0. 70 
», Balance 1198 17 3 ee ee 
£5,208 13 7 £3,048 0 8 
SHEET - 
1919-1920. 1918-1919, 
igs. de gy sd SS) seas £ s.d 
By Leasehold Premises as at Slst ee “ec fade 2,448 11 7 2,448 11 7 
,. Additions to Premises é 839 18 2 ——— 
i 5,288 9 9 
Less Sinking Fund 186 0 0 124 0 0 
a 3,102 9 9 Se 2,324 11 7 
» Furniture and Pittiags & as AOL at 
dlst Oct, 1919. ie .. 1,600 0 0 1,600 0 0 
+, Additions to date . 63 11 —-—— 
—- 1,663 11 0 
», Library see Ss 201 2 6 200 0 0 
», Sundry Debtors— 
Members 578 15 0 894138 6 
Graduates = > — 44-0 
Students 45 2 0 5615 0 
Advertisers ... 159 9 § 207 19 8 
Sundry 20 3 6 EAL Gea 
~ g01 9 II 1,234 14 5 
Less Reserve fer Bad Debts 548 1 2 588 15 6 
5 2535 8 9 es 645 18 11 
» Investments— 
£568 18s. 8d. Met. Cons]. Stock at 59g 288 0 5 oh te ioe 
£850 5% War Loan af 83 705 10 0 784 2 6 
£200 Victory Loan at 74 148 0 0 170 0 0 
£200 Annuities at 43} 86 10 0 a 
Leasehold poapugies Fund In- 
vestment 186 0 0 124 0 0 
ee 1,414 0 5 ae 1,393 17 7 
s, Cash— 
Deposit 600 0 0 Santioee ase 
Current ae 212 4 1 149 15 11 
Petty Cash ... 210 3 Rei) 
a 814 14 4 fe ee ea 15219 4 
£7,449 6 9 


1919-1920. 
Biers Ge £ s.d. 


1918-1919, 
£ ss. d. & s. d. 


£6,317 7 5 


ations we have required, In our opinion such Balance Sheet is proper ly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
and the explanations given us and as shewn by the books of the Society, 


WILLIAM HOE, 
on. Auditor. 
BOLTON PITT & BREDEN, 
Auditors, 
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Briefly, the financial result of the year’s working shows that even with continued 
growth and expansion and economy in administration, the Society cannot, with rising 
costs, make both ends meet on a pre-war income, and the deficit is a justification of the 
Council’s action in raising the subscriptions. 

The accounts have been audited by the professional and honorary auditors, whose 
report is attached thereto, 

Pusuiciry. Some three hundred letters, articles, news items, reports and state- 
ments emanating from the Society have appeared many times during the year in the 
principal London and provincial newspapers and technical journals at home and 
abroad. They include the following amongst others :— 

Eventine News, Dairy Maz, Timss, Damy News, Star, Liverreoon Courisr, 
YorxsHire TELEGRAPH, Morninc Post, Damy Grapxic, Damy TELecrapx, Daity 
Mirror, Datty Caronicue, Westminster GazettTe, Parn Matt Gazetts, Damy Sxercs, 
Frecp, Yorksuire Post, Guascow Herarp, Scotsman, YoRKSHIRE OpsERveR, WESTERN 
Dairy Press, Western Times, Weekiy Despatce, Reynotp’s Weexty, NortHern Dainty 
TreLecrRaPpH, Guascow Bouurtin, Newcastle Cxronicue, Western Mercury, Bast 
Aneuian Datty Times, Betrast News Lerree, Western Eventnc HERALD, YORKSHIRE 
Evenrnc News, Mepican Press, Stratrorp-on-Avon Heratp, Hastern Datry Press, 
Scarporouca Eveninc News, Mipuanp Dairy TeLecrapn, Guose, Datty Press, OBSERVER, 
Municrpan = JournaL, Guascow Evenrne Citizen, Western Eventne Herat, 
NortincHam Journau, Srarrorpsame Sentinet, Irish Times, FInancizr AND 
Bouurontst, Brruincuam Dairy Gazerte, Sunpay CxronicLE, Sonpay ‘Timss, 
Birmincuam Dairy Mai, Norrincuam Evenine Post, Soura Wares Arcus, Yorn 
Heratp, ManonesteR GuarpiaAN, Western Morning News, Braprorp Dairy 
Araus, Brruincuam Post, Sunpay TEeLecrarH, Hutt Damy Mai, New Yorx Tress, 
JOHANNESBURG Star, Hventnc Sranparp, Hauirax Datty Guarpian, Briston Times AnD 
Mirror, Dairy Express, Essex Sranparp, Woman’s Lerapser, Bournemouta LTcuo, 
Greenock Trevecrare, Bristonr Eventnc News, Gas Wortp, Tar Prorie, Lioyp’s 
News, CampripGe InpEPENDENT Press, Leicester Damy Post anp Dairy Mercury, 
Epinsurcu Eventne Despatcu, Kast Lonpon Osserver, Darty Heraup, Waxs AnD 
Means, Times TRADE SupPPLEMENT, Locat GovERNMENT JouRNAL, DunDEER Eventne TELE- 
erapH, Coventry Heraup, Tar Arcarrect, Burtper, anp HKnewngeR (Sourn Arnrica), 
Tue Bumper, Bumping News, Arcuirect, ARrcHiTEcT AND BuiLpErs’ JouRNAt, 
Contract Reporter, Surveyor, CARPENTER AND Burper, Sronse TrapEs JOURNAL, 
British Bumper, R.1.B.A. Journar, Irntsa Buinper, Practican EncingEeR. IRONMONGER, 
AEROPLANE, Lanp Acent’s Recorp, Estates Gazerre, Mopgern Transport, &c. 

The subjects dealt with by the Society have included various aspects of questions 
relating (inter alia) to :— 

Sport, Housinec, Westminster Appey, War Memoriats, Ditution In THE BUILDING 
Trapes, Factory Desian, Fers, Waces, Ourpet, Luxury Buripine, Lasour, Buripine 
Copes, Tomsstones, Unirication, Gas Economy, Bumpine Exuisirion, Bui~pine 
Compines, Orry Cxuurcues, Economics, Sxyscrapers, ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING, 
Assistants’ Union, ProresstonAL Rerorms, CuHarinc Cross Bringer, ComPEtITIons, 
Ex-Service Arcuirecrs, AzRopRomES, Lonpon DerveLopments, Womern ARCHITECTS, 
Rott or Honour, Socran Functions, Reeistration, Mertines, Heatine, Quack 
Arcuiteots, ENGINEERING EnTENTE, Bur~pine Inpustries, Bompine By-Laws, Cotrace 
Desicn, Resomping THE Emprre, Ministry or Fine Arts, Inartistic CHURCHES, 
House Construction, Woopen Hovusss, Housine Bonps, &c. 

Some results of this publicity are that the Society’s views on professional matters 
are increasingly sought by the press and by public bodies, its objects are being widely 
disseminated to the public, its influence extended, and its membership increased. 

There is scarcely a subject relating directly or indirectly to the interest of 
Architecture and Architects which has not been taken hold of and utilised by 
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the Society as a means of interesting the public in Architecture, and of demonstrating 
the position which the Architect holds, as a public servant, in the scheme of 
national service. 

_ Vacancies on THE Councit. To fill vacancies in the ordinary membership of the 
Council, due to the election of Sm Caries T. Ruruen and Mr. Burnerr Brown as 
Vice- Président, the Council co- opted Mr. L. Syivester Suturvan, of London, and 
Mr. A. J. ‘Taytor, of Bath. 

ArcuHitEcts’ AND Surveyors’ Assistants’ Prorgssionan Union. The Council agreed 
to a request from the Union for representation of the Society on the Assistants’ Welfare 
Committee, of which the Society was one of the founders, and gave their support to 
an amendment to provide for the services of a qualified architect, added by the Union 
to a resolution passed at the Congress of the Professional Workers’ Federation on 
October 25th, 1919, in regard to public housing schemes for middle-class workers, and 
also to a resolution sent by the Union to the Profiteering Committee of the House of 
Commons, requesting that architects’ drawing materials might come within the purview 
of the Act. 

The Council also received a communication from the Assistants’ Welfare Com- 
mittee with reference to certain resolutions passed by the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union and approved by the Welfare Committee, on the 
questions of a minimum wage for assistants and the proposed scheme for the 
formation of an Unemployment Society for Architects under the new Act. Considera- 
tion of these resolutions was deferred pending a conference with the Union at Olympia 
during the Building Exhibition, which was followed by a deputation from the Welfare 
Committee to the Council of the Society, as a result of which the Council decided to 
invite other interested professional bodies to a joint meeting, so as to come to 
some united decision on these matters if possible. 

ConpEmMNED City Cnurcues.—The Council made it clear that the Society would 
strongly resent any interference with the City churches scheduled for demolition, but 
thatif in any particular case their destruction was inevitable, the Council reiterated 
the opinion which they expressed in 1903 when All Hallows, Lombard Street, was 
marked down for demolition, that the building should be re-erected elsewhere. At 
that time the idea was taken up by the owner of an estate near London, who offered 
the Society a freehold site and sum of money towards the expenses of rebuilding in 
the event of the scheme being proceeded with. 

Proritesrine Act, 1919.—Several members of the Society were called to give 
evidence before the Stoneware, Brick and Clay Sub-Committee formed by the Board 
of Trade under the Profiteering Act, 1919 in regard to Building Combines 

Ministry or Transport.—The Society sent a representative to meetings of the 
Railway Rates Advisory. Committee of the Ministry of Transport to urge that the 
principle should be adopted of a flat rate for the carriage of building materials on 
railways. 

ConFreRENcES.—The Society was officially represented at the following Confer- 
ences :—British Timber ConrERENCE, Lonpon, DecemsBer, 97TH, 1919. GARDEN 
VinuaGes ConFERENCE, Croypon, January 277TH, 1920. CONFERENCE OF THE 
ProressionaL InstiruTions oN BDengvouence, Fresruary 16TH, 1920. Royan Sanrrary 
InstiruTE Coneress, BrruincHam, Juxty, 1920. Ministry or Heantu ConrERENCE 
RE Scate or Hovusine Freres, May ann Juny, 1920. Inrer-Auiiep Hovusinc Coneress, 
Lonpon, June, 1920. 

AppreEss To tHE Kine.—On the conclusion of peace the Society presented a con- 
gratulatory address to His Majesty the King, who was pleased to receive the same 
very graciously. An illustration of the Address, which was in book form on vellum, 
designed and executed by Miss Phoebe Rennel, was published in the Society’s Journal. 
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Extensions, &c. In order more adequately to provide for further developments of 
the Society’s activities in the direction of Education, the open space in the rear of the 
Society’s premises has been covered in and joined up with the room on the lower 
ground floor, hitherto used asa Library, and the whole converted into a Studio with 
a separate entrance from Bayley Street. This accommodation has been placed at 
the disposal of the Beaux Arts Committee for the use of the First Atelier of 
Architecture and the western annexe on the ground floor has been fitted up for the 
Library. 

This work was carried out by Messrs. Wma. Downs, Lmnrep, and the main 
buildings have been redecorated by Mxssrs. W. Baz, Lumrep, and Messrs. Bovis, 
Limtrep, the latter being entrusted with the special decorations to the main staircase 
and Council Chamber, the material for which was supplied by Messrs. Hartanp AND 
Son. The decoration to the Vestibule was executed by the Coarzstons Ducoration 
Company, and the special electric light fittings for the Council Chamber were supplied 
by Messrs. Farapay, Lien, and a pair of swing doors designed by Mr. L. 
Synivester Suniivan are being made by Messrs. Exurorr anp Son, Limrrep, for the 
entrance Vestibule. The windows have been fitted with steel chains by the Ruopxs 
Cuains, Loren, and new blinds fitted by Mussrs. A. J. Sumvenzton, and the floors 
polished by Ronux, Liirep. . 


The thanks of the Society as a body are especially due to Messrs. Wu. Downs 
Lonrep, Messrs. Bovis, Lomrep, and Mrssrs. Hartanp and Son, who supplied 
labour and materials for the work, and placed their services and resources at the 
disposal of the Society in a spirit that enabled the Council to accept them in the 
interests of the Society, which, by the liberality of these representatives of the arts 
and crafts allied to architecture, has not had to call upon its funds to anything like 
the extent that would otherwise have been the case for this work. . 

The Society has also been fortunate in receiving very handsome contributions to 
the Atelier building fund from the President, Mr. E. J. Saperove, and through 
Mr. Arruur Davis, the Patron-of the Atelier, from Messrs. Horranp anp Hannen, 
Limitep, 


Srarurory Reaisrration. Asa result of a paper read before the Nottingham and 
Derby Society of Architects by Mz. Harry Git (Member) a resolution in support of 
Statutory Registration was passed unanimously. Since then the Council have had ~ 
preliminary negotiations with the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ 
Institution on the subject of some joint action, as both these Institutions have been 
discussing proposals for the Registration of members of their respective professions. It 
is interesting to recall that when the Society promoted a Bill some 30 years ago for the 
Registration of Architects, Surveyors and Engineers, both the latter bodies objected 
to the proposals so far as they related to their members, and the Society devoted 
its activities to the Registration of Architects only and is still pursuing that policy 
and only holding its hand so far as promoting a Bill is concerned either singly or 
jointly with other interested bodies, pending the result of negotiations with the 
Unification Committee of the R.I.B.A. on this question. 


Burwpinc Exurerrion, Ouymera.—As a result of a suggestion made by a Member of 
the Council, the Director of the Exhibition, Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, very kindly 
placed at the Society’s disposal the Princes’ Rooms at Olympia, and other accommoda- 
tion, and a programme of conferences and social functions was arranged during 
April 10th to 24th, 1920. The Princes’ Rooms were fitted up and furnished by Mussrs. 
Arpinc ‘snp Hozps, Lumen, as an Architects’ Club, which was thrown open to all archi- 
tectsand their friends visiting the Exhibition by invitation of the Society. ‘The President 
and other members of the Council were in constant attendance at the Club, where they 
had the pleasure of welcoming representatives of organisations connected with the 
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building industry at home and from overseas, and of meeting members of the Society. 
Among the visitors who honoured the Club with their presence was His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, K.G., who expressed his regret that owing to a previous engagement he 
was unable to stay to the Society’s Luncheon, where the First Commissioner of Works 
and representatives of the Ministry of Health and other Government Departments, 
and organisations representing all sections of the building industry, were the guests 
of the Society. Conferences were held on subjects of common interest, relating chiefly 
to problems connected with the National Housing Scheme. 

The experiment was, in the opinion of the Council, fully justified by results, and 
there are indications that it will be repeated on a wider scale on the next occasion. 


Artictes oF Association and By-Laws.—Alterations to the Articles of Association 
relating more particularly to the new classes of membership in the Society and the 
revision of the subscriptions were confirmed by the general body of members, and the 
By-laws which the Council is authorised to make under these Articles for the 
management and well-being of the Society, are in preparation. 


Brancues or tHE Soorety.—Mr. J. J. Robinson, of Dublin, was appointed by the 
Council as Hon. Secretary of the Branch formed in Dublin by the efforts of the late Mr. 
Anthony Scott, but circumstances outside the Society’s control have delayed progress 
for the time being. The report of the South African Branch will be attached to the 
Council’s report for the information of the members. There are enquiries from other 
Overseas Dominions as to the possibility of establishing other branches. 


Soctran Funorions.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Astor, M.P., and a number of other distinguished guests, were pre- 
sent at a Luncheon given by the Society at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, on 
January 8th, when the subject of Housing was discussed. The First Commissioner of 
Works and representatives of the Ministry of Health and of organisations connected 
with the Building Industry, were the guests of the Society at a Luncheon at Olympia 
on April 22nd, during the Building Exhibition. 

ProrrsstonaL Unirication.—A meeting of the Architects’ War Committee was held 
on November 14th, to consider a proposal from the Secretary of The Society of Archi- 
tects for the unification of the profession by federating the existing architectural bodies, 
using the machinery of the Architects’ War Committee for this purpose. This scheme 
was deemed to be outside the scope of that body, which afterwards invited the con- 
stituent bodies to summon their original representatives on the Committee to discuss 
the question of Unity. In the meantime, the R.I.B.A. Council had this matter under 
consideration, and, at its invitation, representatives of the Council of the Society met the 
Institute Committee on Unity, on July 20th, 1920, when the President of the Society 
(Mr. E. J. Sadgrove) was appointed Vice-Chairman of. the Committee, and, together 
with Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Mr. Noel D. Sheffield and Mr. C. McArthur Butler, were 
appointed Members of the Sub-Committee charged with the duty of drafting schemes— 
(a) for Amalgamation, and (b) for Federation for consideration of the Main Committee, 
on which the Society is represented in addition by Mr. Burnett Brown, Mr. George H. 
Paine and Mr. Edward J. Partridge. 

InpustrraL Counc. or tHE Buripine Inpustry.—By invitation of this Organisation 
the Society was represented at a meeting held in York on November 25th, 1919, to 
discuss the advisability of admitting professional Associations connected with the 
building industry to membership of the Industrial Council. The Society’s representa- 
tives at that meeting were Mr. G. H. Wenyon, of London, Member of Council, and 
Mr. A. E. Pollard, of York. Since then the Building Trades’ Parliament has been 
formed and its regulations approved by the Council, who have appointed Sir Charles T. 
Ruthen, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan and Mr. Thomas Wallis to 
represent the Society thereon. 
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REPRESENTATION ON OTHER Boprzs.—The Society is officially represented on the 
following organisations :— ahi 


R.I.B.A. Unirication Commirrer, Arcurirects’ Bensvorent Socrery Covuncin, 
Burupine Inpusrries’ ConsuttativE Boarp, Buinpine TrapEs’ PAarLiaMENT, ASSISTANTS’ ' 
Wetrare Commirrer, Arcurrects’ anp Surveyors’ Approvep Society (H#anta ann Un-: 


EMPLOYMENT Insurance), Ministry or Lasour Appointments’ Board, PROFESSIONAL 
Oxasses War Rewrer Counciz, Commirres on Testinc, Beaux Arts Commirrgz, JoInT 
ConFERENCE on Crvic Surveys, Burrpinc Marrrian Suppry Committee, Roya AcaDEMY 
ATELIER CouncIL. : 

War Memorian Tasrer.—A tablet designed by Messrs. Poynter & Wenyon, of 
London, and executed by Messrs. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, containing the names 
of members who fell in the War 1914—19, has been fixed in the Meeting Room of the 
Society, 

GrnERALLY.—The year under review has been one of the busiest recorded, owing to 
the continual growth and development of the Society. There have been 92 meetings, 


of which 75 were committee and Council meetings, 10 members’ meetings, and seven 


public meetings at Olympia. These figures give some idea of the amount of time and 
attention which the members of the Council are called upon to devote to administering 
the affairs of so active a body. The report does not purport to give more than a 
summary of the work of the Council during the year, much of the result of it is set 
out more fully from month to month in the Notes from the Minutes and other infor- 
mation published in the Journal, so as to enable members to follow the Society’s 
doings periodically without waiting for the annual report. 


Demonstration of Automatic Sprinklers and 
Drenchers. 


Messrs. Mather and Platt have arranged for a demonstration of these appli- 
ances at the premises of Messrs. Hitchcock and Williams, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
E.C., on Saturday, February 5, 1921, at 2.30 p.m. The party will afterwards be 
conveyed to the works of Messrs. Mather and Platt in Westminster, where a 
Sprinkler test will take place. These tests are open to any Architect. 


Ordinary Meeting, February 10th, 1921. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, February 10th, 1921, at 8 pm. A paper (illustrated 
with Lantern Slides) will be read by Mr. F. Brian Bonn, F.R.1.3.4., on ‘* Guaston- 
BuRY ABBEY.” 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


The next meeting will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
March 9th, 1921, at 4 pm. The proceedings will again be of particular interest 


to all Members of the Society who are eligible to attend. The Secretary will be 


pleased to send a copy of the summons to any Members who belong to other Lodges, 
and who may like to visit the Society’s Lodge, if they will communicate with him 
at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 


THE 
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Notes From the Minutes. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SuRvEyoRS’ ASssISTANTS’ PRoFESSIONAL UNIoN.—A com- 
munication has been received from the Union intimating that in the absence of 
any decision being made by the Council of the Society before January 22nd, 1921, 
on the proposals of the Union for a minimum wage the Union would feel free to 
publish its recommendations. The Council decided to acknowledge the receipt 
of the ultimatum. ; 

Unirication.—It was reported that a further meeting of the Sub-Committee 
would shortly be held to complete the draft proposals for Amalgamation and 
Federation for consideration by the main Committee. _ 

PurcHasE oF Booxs.—It was decided to take advantage of the present rate 
of exchange to purchase a number of Italian architectural works for the Society’s 
Library. 

Buinpina Exurerrion, 1921.—It was reported that the Joint Committee had 
met and formulated a preliminary programme for the approval of Mr. Greville 
Montgomery, and that the Joint Seeretaries were engaged on elaborating the 
details. 

Housing Frrs.—It was reported that arrangements had been made for Re- 
presentatives of the R.I.B.A. and the Society to meet the Ministry of Health on 
January 19th on matters relating to the Scale of Charges for Housing Schemes. 

Scan or CHARGES.—It was decided to approach the R.I.B.A. and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution with a view to joint action being taken to bring into line the 
scale of fees relating to the negotiations for purchase, there being a discrepancy 
between the Surveyors’ and the Architects’ Scale 
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MermMbBERSHIP.—Thirty-nine applications were dealt with, of which 17 were 
passed on for announcement. ‘l'wo ex-members were reinstated, two resigna- 
tions were accepted, and one death was recorded. 

ProrussionaL Et1quertg.—A case of an alleged infringement by a member, 
of one of the Society’s regulations, was referred to a Committee of Inquiry. 

Loca Honorary SECRETARIES.—It was reported that the Local Secretaries 
were actively supporting the Society in its publicity propaganda, and that regula- 
tions for their guidance in these and other matters were under consideration. 

ARCHITECTS AND Hovusine.—It was brought to the notice of the Council that 
a City Member had made a public protest against a Corporation Housing Scheme 
being placed in the hands of an Official, to the detriment of practising Architects 
following the principle advocated by the Society. 

CoMPETITIONS.—The conditions of the Calcutta Competition were received, 
and joint action with the R.I.B.A. taken with a view of amending the conditions, 
was reported in regard to a limited Competition at Colwyn Bay. 7 

R.I.B.A. Moprt Conpirions For Houstne Comprtitions.—The Council de- 
cided to approve the conditions subject to the deletion of Clause 11, which sug- 
gested that candidates should be guided by the Ministry of Health Manual. 

CompEtition RuguLatTions.—It was decided to take further action in pursuing 
the proposals of the Secretary for a Scheme of Joint Action to unify prodecure in 
all architectural competitions. 

Roya, AcapEMy ArTELIERS.—The Society’s representative reported progress in 
regard to the proposal for a permanent en loge building on which the Patrons of 
the recognised Ateliers were preparing a report for the consideration of the R.A. 
Ateliers Council. 

Country Murtmnes.—The Council have adopted in principle a proposal to 
hold periodical meetings of the Society in other districts than London, and a 
further announcement is to be made in due course. 

Victory ScHotarsHip, 1920.—The report of the Jury of Assessors was received 
and adopted, and arrangements made for the presentation of the awards and 
exhibition of the drawings. | 

Sourn Arrican Brancu.—The annual report of the branch for the year 
ended October, 1920, was received and adopted, and ordered to be incorporated 
in the Council’s report for the same period. 

Forms or Conrract.—The attention of the Council was directed to the articles 
appearing in the Builder comparing and criticising the various forms of contract 
now in force, in view of the meeting which is being arranged for a discussion on 
the subject to be opened by Mr. Valentine Ball, Barrister-at-law. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE.—On receipt of a notice from the P.M.G. to terminate 


the present agreement it was resolved to enter a strong protest against the new 


proposals as at present drafted. 

R.S.I. Conaruss.—The Council accepted an invitation from the Royal Sani- 
tary Institution for the Society to be officially represented at the Congress to be 
held at Folkestone in June next. 

AnnuaL Mznrines.—At the Annual Meeting on January 13th the Council’s 
Annual Report and balance sheet were adopted, the auditors re-appointed, and 
the outgoing officers and Council thanked for their services. 

Subsequently the President presented the medals and prizes to the Victory 


Scholarship winners, and there was a criticism of the designs by a member of 
the Jury. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1, on Thursday, February 10th, 1921, at 8 p.m. 


An apology for absence was received from the President, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
and the Chair haying been taken by Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, Vice-President, the 
Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, as published in the Journal, were taken as 
read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made :— 


NoMINATIONS; — For Transfer from Membership to Fellowship, 38. For 
Membership, 14. 
ADMISSIONS :— 


AS LICENTIATES :—FITT, WILLIAM JAMES, 30, Felsberg Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 2; 
HORTON, WILLIAM JOHN, c/o A. Ashton, Clifton Chambers, Wood Street, St. Annes-on-Sea ; 
JEFFERISS, WALTER ERNEST, Elm Villa, Lord Street, Romford; LONDON, DOUGLAS 
NORMAN, Berkeley Dale, Wotton Without, Glos.; RUSSELL, RONALD JAMES, 1138, London 
Road, Lowestoft? SEARLEY, FRANK JOHN, 81, Oldchurch Road, Romford ; SUVERNPATEI, 
VISHNU MAHADEO, Indian Students’ Hostel, Keppel Street, W.C.1. 

i AS STUDENTS :—MACFARLANE, EDWARD, 22, West Road, Lancaster; TRESIZE, JOHN, 
63, Canterbury Road, Whitstable. 

REINSTATEMENTS TO MEMBERSHIP :—HYDE, RAYMOND ROBERT WENTWORTH, 
Eriswell Road, Worthing; LACEY, ARTHUR JOHN, 6, Upper King Street, Norwich; RIDGES, 
HENRY GEORGE BOSWOOD, 85, Above Bar, Southampton. 

RESIGNATION ACCEPTED :—COWLISHAW, ALFRED, Member, of New Town, Tasmania. 


DEATHS :—Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society through the 
deaths of the following Members :—GREIG, THOMAS REEVE, Kingsway Chambers, W.C. 2, elected 
in 1906; METCALF, HENRY, of Kingsway Chambers, W.C.2, elected in 1886; WILLIAMS, 
ERNEST, of 44, Corn Street, Bristol, elected in 1911. 

The Ballot was then taken for the election of the following Candidates, and was 
declared to be unanimously in their favour :— 

AS FELLOW :—JOYNSON, CHARLES WILLIAM DAVIES, Longcroft House, Wood Green, 
Wednesbury. 


AS FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP :-—OCROTHALL, »- HARRY GEORGE, 
F.R.L.B.A., County Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1; HARRIS, MORRIE 
JACOB, Box 1311, Johannesburg; MEDCALF, RUPERT, 7, Moorfields, Liverpool; MEDCALF, 
THOMAS BENYON, 7, Moorfields, Liverpool; MOFFAT, WALTER GOLDSTRAW, A.R.I-B.A., 
19/24, Natal Bank Chambers, Durban; SCOTT, FRANK, Box 396, Bulawayo ; WHITING, FRANK 
EDWARD, 21, High Street, Bideford. 


AS MEMBERS:—ALDRIDGE, AUGUSTIN HENRY MOORING, Hinton Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth; BRIGGS, HAROLD PERCY, 42A, Sedgemere Avenue, East Finchley, N.2; and 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Sheffield Street, W.C. 2. 

The business of the Meeting was followed by a paper, illustrated with numerous 

. = oe . . . 
lantern slides, by Mr. F. BurgH Bonn, F.8.1.B.A., on Discoveries made during recent 
excayations at Glastonbury Abbey.” 

A vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Mr. E. J. SanGrove (Past 
President), and seconded by Mr. Enuis Marsuanp (Hon. Librarian), was put to the 
Meeting and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Bricu Bonn replied briefly to the vote of thanks, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 
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The Condemned City Churches. 


Mr. A. E. Riley, F.R.1.B.A., late architect to the L.C.C., in his report to the 
Bishop of London’s Commission, on which he is one of the advisory architects, has 
published a report embodying the following classification of those buildings which he 
has inspected :— 

Cuass 1.—Those churches which on architectural grounds must be retained :— 
All Hallows, Barking; tower only, St. Dunstan-in-the-Hast; St. Magnus; St. 
Margaret Pattens; St. Mary-at-Hill; St. Olave, Hart Street; St. Helen, Bishopsgate 
Street ; St. Lawrence Jewry, St. Margaret, Lothbury ; All Hallows, Lombard Street ; 


St. Clement, Eastcheap; St. Edmund King and Martyr; St. Mary Abchurch; St. 


Mary Woolnoth; St. Peter, Cornhill; St. Stephen, Walbrook; St. Swithin, London 
Stone; tower, St. Botolph, Aldgate; St. Bartholomew the Great; Christ Church, 
Newgate Street; St. Giles, Cripplegate; St. Alban, Wood Street; tower and screen to 
London Wall, St. Alphage; St. Mary, Aldermanbury; St. Anne and St. Agnes; St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane; St. Bride, Fleet Street; tower, St. Dunstan-in-the-West; St. 


Andrew by the Wardrobe; St. Augustine with St. Faith; St. James, Garlickhithe ; - 


$t. Martin, Ludgate; St. Mary-le-Bow ; St. Michael Paternoster Royal: St. Mildred ; 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey ; St. Benet. 

Crass 2.—Those which (though not equal to Class 1) are such thats removal could 
not be justified :—St. Katherine Cree; St. Andrew Undershaft; St. Ethelburga; St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street; St. Michael, Cornhill; St. Botolph, Bishopsgate Street ; 


All Hallows, London Wall (tower), St. Sepulchre, Holborn; Church, St. Dunstan-in-~ 


the-West; St. Mary, Aldermary. 

Crass 8.—Those which on architectural grounds might be removed:—Church only, 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East; St. Katherine Coleman; All Hallows, London Wall 
(church); Church, St. Botolph, Aldgate; St. Bartholomew the Less; St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate (placed in Class 3 reluctantly); Church of St. Alphage, London Wall, 

At the request of the Commissioners, Mr. Riley subsequently made an attempt to 
place the churches in the order of their architectural value, as follows :— ; 

Cuass I.—Those churches which on architectural grounds must be retained :—St. 
Bartholomew the Great; All Hallows, Barking; St. Olave, Hart Street; St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate Street; St. Giles, Cripplegate; St. Stephen, Walbrook; Christ Church, 
Newgate Street; St. Bride, Fleet Street ; St. Martin, Ludgate; St. Mary-le-Bow; St. 
Mildred ; St. James, Garlickhithe; St. Mary, Abchurch; St. Margaret, Lothbury ; 
St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf; St. Anne and St. Agnes; St. Mary-at-Hill; St. Michael, 
Paternoster; St. Vedast; St. Magnus; St. Augustine; St. Peter-on-Cornhill; St. 
Swithin, London Stone; St. Mary, Woolnoth; St. Lawrence Jewry; St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury; All Hallows, Lombard Street; St. Margaret Pattens ; St. Alban, 


Wood Street; St. Ciement, Hastcheap; St. Edmund King and Martyr (church only); 


St. Nicholas Cole Abbey ; St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. 

Cuass 2.—Those which (though not equal to Class 1) are such that removal could 
not be justified :—St. Katherine Cree; St. Andrew Undershaft; St. Ethelburga; St. 
Mary Aldermary (church only); St. Sepulchre, Holborn (church only); St. Michael, 
Cornhill; St. Botolph, Bishopsgate (church only); St. Dunstan-in-the-West; St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street. 

Crass 8.—St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street; St. Botolph, Aldgate (church and not 
the tower and steeple); All Hallows, London Wall (church and not the tower and 
steeple); St. Dunstan-in-the-EHast (church and not the tower and steeple); St, 
Bartholomew the Less; St. Katherine Coleman; St. Alphage, London Wall (church 
and not the tower and steeple). 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
oy | V. 
By Sir Cuaries T. Rurnen, o B.., F.R.1.B.A., President of The Society of Architects. 


- There is naturally a considerable amount of suppressed excitement on the part 
of the architectural traveller, to walk the streets of this wonderful and famous city 
of Milan; the most popular city in the whole of Italy. : © | 

; Milan, -like most.other cities in this region, is of Gallic origin. Its founders 
were the Insurbrians, who erected the few hovels which constituted its beginning, 
at an early period in Roman history. These hovels gradually increased from a 
village’ to 'a town, and in time became a city. So at least was it called during 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, or his successor, Ancus Martius. , 

This city of such interesting and ancient history, now the capital of Lombardy 
was in the year of Rome 531 of such importance and strength that it was able to 
keep a Roman army in check for some time, and to require the united efforts of 
two Consuls. er 

It enjoyed tranquility undisturbed for many ages, under Roman control; in: 
creased in ‘extent and opulence, improved in the polite arts, and became the seat of 
an academy honoured, if we: may be allowed to conjecture from an inscription still 
extant, withthe appellation of Nove Athen. . 
_j Lombardy is the district south of the Alps separated by the Lago Maggiore 
and the Ticino from Piedmont; from Venetia by the Mincio; and from Emilia by 
the Po. sPewo 41 . . 

Lombardy is divided into.eight. provinces, Como, Milano, Pavia, Sondrio: 
Bergamo; Cremona, Brescia; and Mantova.. Sait 3 

The situation and the great wealth of Lombardy have rendered this region 
the centre of discord among European nations for centuries. Milan, known to 
the Italians as Milano, and to the Romans as Mediolanum, has a population of 
about 600,000, and lies upon the river Olona. It is the seat of an archbishop, 
and stands near the entrance to a number of important Alpine passes. It claims 
to. be the “‘ capitale morale’’”’ of Italy, and is largely the heart of the modern life 
and activity of the country. ee 

-. This city, it is acknowledged by all historians, enjoyed during certain periods 
of her history, greater independence than the other great cities of Italy, although 
independence in the sense here meant, that is to say éxemption from foreign 
influence, is only a partial advantage if it be not perfected by hberty. 

» ‘Milan may be ranked among the few cities of Italy, which have risen superior 
to the devastation of ages, wars and revolutions, and brought down to modern 
times the greatest part, if not the whole, of their ancient celebrity. at 

By the arrival at Milan the fact is forcibly impressed upon one’s mind of the 
exceeding great difficulty of attempting to crowd into one short holiday visit to 
Italy,°a just and reasonable appreciation of the great number of works of. art. to 
be met with in the progress of the tour. 

_.» It is naturally preferable that a number of tours should be undertaken even 
for the most superficial study of the architectural wealth of this wonderful country ; 
but at the same time the influence upon the susceptible mind of the most rapid of 
tours, is astonishingly great and incredibly lasting. The marvellous depth of the 
Italian creative genius is so stupendous that no guide book, however copious, can 
accurately teach the full depths of such genius. Although Northern Italy is not 
so rich in ancient beauty and art as Rome and Southern Italy, yet Northern Italy 
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possesses many fine relics of Roman architecture, and the student may find much — 


in sculptures to admire within this area. : 

Northern Italy stands in the forefront in the artistic life of the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance. 

As Italy possesses some of the most perfect monuments of antiquity now 
remaining, as well as the most beautiful examples of modern genius in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, it is absolutely necessary even for layman to 
ucquire a general knowledge of the principles of these three great arts, if he desires 
fully to appreciate the greatness of Italy. 

No art deserves more attention than architecture, because no art is so often 
called into action, tends so much to the embellishment or contributes more to the 
reputation of a country. It ought, therefore, at all events, to occupy some 
portion of time in a liberal education. Had such a method of instruction been 
adopted a couple of centuries ago, the streets of London, Oxford and Cambridge, 
would not present so many shapeless buildings. 

Maps form an indispensable part of a traveller's furniture. At setting out, 
two will be sufficient; one of ancient and one of modern Italy. As the traveller 
advances, he must enrich his collection, and procure in its principal town the map 
of each province or division. At Milan, he will find separate maps of the lakes 
and the various regions of the Milanese, and so on. 

Though the sun in Italy has, even in the cooler seasons, a sufficient degree of 
warmth to incommode a foreigner, yet the heat can scarcely be considered as an 
obstacle to travelling, except in the months of July and August; then indeed it is 
intense, and it is imprudent in the traveller to expose himself to the beams of the 
sun for any time; though Englishmen frequently seem insensible of the danger, 
and brave alike the rigours of a Russian winter and the heats of an Italian or even 
of an Egyptian summer. 

The general face of the country, so conspicuously beautiful all over Italy, 
merits from this cireumstance alone peculiar attention, and when to its picturesque 
features we add those charms, less real, but more enchanting, which faney sheds 
over the scenery, we give it an irresistible interest that awakens all the feelings 
of the classic youth. — 

When one reads or hears of Roman ruins one pictures to one’s self a vast 
scene of broken columns, shattered cornices, mutilated statues, hanging arches 
and interrupted colonnades. However interesting these ruins may be, they seldom 
answer expectations. Such magnificent scenes of desolation may be seen here and 
there, and are occasionally presented in the majestic remains of an ancient city. 
But such are rare; for if to the exceptions mentioned, one adds the temple of 
Tivoli, the amphitheatre and gates of Verona, and two or three triumphal arches, 
one finds little more than tottering walls and masses of bricks. Ruins, until the 
revival of taste in the fifteenth century, were apparently considered as quarries 
for the furnishing of materials to those who chose to employ them, and unfor- 
tunately many did employ them with little or no regard to their ancient fame, 
their costly workmanship, or their fair proportions: 

When Belisarius turned the tomb of Adrian into a fortress, he paid little 
attention to the masterpieces of sculpture that adorned its circumference; and it 
is said that, on that occasion, the sleeping Faun pleaded in vain the beauty of 
his limbs and the grace of his attitude. 

Whatever obstructed the machinery was tumbled to the ground ; whatever was 
fit for defence was worked into the rampart. In short, first war, then conveni- 
ence, and lastly taste itself directed by self-love, destroyed or defaced the works 


of ancient art, and either left no marks of their existence behind, or reduced them 
to a mere dislocated skeleton. 
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The traveller, therefore, must not be sanguine in his expectations of satisfac- 
tion from the first appearance of ruins in general, but content himself with the 
certainty of finding, amid numberless uninteresting masses that bear that name, 
some few beautiful specimens, as well as some grand monuments of Roman 
magnificence. It is known that by tracing the progress of Italian art from the 
fourth century much of great interest may be abstracted from the period interven- 
ing between this and the tenth century, the term Basilican style being frequently 
employed in reference to the early architecture of the latter. 

During the eleventh century the architectural tendency in Italy took a decided 
and promising turn, and the Romanesque style came into being, and there is 
searcely a district in Italy not containing examples of Romanesque architecture. 

At Verona, visited later in this tour, a famous example of this style exists in 
the church of St. Zeno, and another example in the church of Sant’Ambrogio at 
Milan, with its characteristic facade and forecourt, and very many other examples 
in other towns and cities in all parts of Italy. 

Gothic architecture, when introduced, was more or less in a perfected form. 
This style was introduced by foreign architects, and many in Italy quickly became 
admirers of this style, and adopted it. Italian Gothic is exemplified in the palaces 
of Venice, and in many of the medieval cathedrals in all parts of Italy. Renais- 
sance architecture in its various stages has many interesting and beautiful examples 
in this country, and within a comparatively confined area occupied by certain 
groups of buildings in Venice the student has the opportunity of tracing the pro- 
gress of Renaissance architecture through its various stages. 

Milan, owing to the continuous battles which raged within its vicinity, and 
the wholesale destruction consequent thereon, bears scarcely a trace of the city 
which, under the Romans in 222 B.c. and after, was one of the finest cities in 
the world. 

The commercial struggles and the art history of Milan throughout the centuries 
are well worth the careful study of all lovers of Italian art and history. — 

It is impossible within the short space of a little holiday, or within the narrow 
compass of a few fragmentary notes, even to touch upon a tithe of the items of 
great interest in this ancient centre of architecture and art. A mere rapid survey 
of some of the most prominent features and a rapid passage through its artistic 
thoroughfares are the most that can be attempted within the time provided by 
a few day’s sojourn. 

On arrival at the Stazione Centrale della Ferrovie, the central station of 
Milan, erected in 1864—a very fine structure as stations go, and used by all 
State lines—one is able at once to detect, on emerging from this station,-that a 
certain breadth of conception existed in: connection with the lay-out, when this 
portion of the city was planned. 

The writer ventures to suggest that all those acquainted with Milan, and it 
is perhaps a fact that this city is better known to the generality of English travellers 
than possibly any other city south of the Alps, are aware that the older portions 
are truly typical of Italian character, and possess all the charm of Italian life. 

The narrow streets devoid of footways and having absolutely no protection for 
foot passengers to prevent them being jostled by the vehicular traffic, are striking 
features. ; 

Even in these parts evidences are provided on every hand that the principles 
of town-planning were not altogether non-existent in the minds of the early Italian 
town-planners. i 

Take the main roadway from the Castello crossing the Foro Bonaparte and 
through the Via Dante, forming as it were the upright stem of the letter Y, and 
pass through the heart of the city, with the famous Piazza del Duomo forming 
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the junction between the two other arms of the letter, and being the Corso di Porta 
Romana:and the Corso Venezia. Continuing the upright stem of the letter in the 
other direction, some very nice town-planning is met with. Passing through 
the Piazza Castello, with the Castello itself forming the terminal feature at one 
end, the large Paéo is crossed with the Arco della Pace forming the terminal 
feature of the main artery, the Corso Sempione, upon the other side. 

It might be said with a large amount of truth that Milan is typical of alice 
Italian cities, in respect of its “roadways and streets, and it generally may be 
accepted that when the roads are wide, they are often very wide; on the other 

. hand when they are narrow they are more often very narrow. The ‘contradictions 
in town-planning, it would appear, have been made a special stidy, and exaggera- 
tions oecurr with great frequency. 

There is, however, much to be admired in the fies successful attempts that 
appear to have been made to lay down what may be termed main arterial roads. 
A study of the plan of the city will disclose an outer circle and an inner circle; 
the former consisting of the broad noble Bastioni di Porta Venezia, upon which 
opens the fine Piazza containing the central station before named; linked up by 
a series of broad avenues describing almost a circle, and enclosing the main portion 
of the real city of Milan. 

The inner circle consists of much narrower reales describing a circle, or 
nearly so, round the older city. The old portion of Milan is crammed full of 
items .of world-wide interest, and the area enclosed within this inner circle is a 
perfect labyrinth of narrow circuitous artéries which radiate almost without excep- 
tion from the Piazza del’ Duomo. 

Whatever may be the points of objection raised’ to the general layout, there 
remains very considerable evidence that the entire scheme, with all its defective 
parts, was at least the result of a preconceived well-considered general plan. 

Consequently there is much to be learnt by the student of modern town- 
planning, by a careful study of the efforts of the city planners of generations ago. 

To say that Milan is architecturally interesting is too. commonplace. To the 
architect it isa city of delight. 

The churches of San Lorenzo and Sant’ Ambrogio, the oldest and Guamtest) 
respectively, in Milan, also San Sepolero, San Simpliciano, San Babila, and San 
Celso, were the only structures of the Early Christian and Romanesque periods 
to survive the destruction of Frederick Barbarossa (assisted by the Ghilbelline 
towns of Lombardy) in 1162. — 

_. With the exception of these few churches he destroyed the entire city, and 
made a clean sweep of everything. 

Five years later, however, Milan was re-built by. the allied cities of Brescia, 
Bergamo, Mantua, and Verona, and in 1176 Barbarossa was finally beaten at the 
battle of Legnano, at a little place of that name some nine miles from Milan. 

Owing to the ¢omprehensive improvements to which many famous structures 
were subjected within the city, Milan has, since the Napoleonic period, and 
particularly since 1859, assumed a modern appearance. 

Having reached Mil fan, there is on the part of the architectural traveller, an 
unaccountable desire to make straightway for the Piazza del Duomo, that very 
fine square in the very heart of the old city, and the centre of the life of Milan. 

' The especial attraction is, of course, that marvellous cathedral known the 
world: over, and which ‘has forrned the subject of thousands of photographs and 
scores of paintings. This Cathedral which is the largest and richest of all the 
churches erected in the Middle Ages, was built upon the same site upon which 
stood the early Christian Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, and was commenced 
in 1385-6. In magnitude this edifice yields to few. Inferior only to the Basilica 
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Milan—Chiesa della Grazie. 
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Vaticana, it equals in length and in breadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence 
and St. Pauls; in the interior elevation it yields to both; in exterior it exceeds 
both; in fretwork, carving, and statues, it goes beyond all churches in the world, 
St. Peter’s itself not excepted. Its double aisles, its clustered pillars, its lofty 
arches, the lustre of its walls, its numberless niches all filled with marble figures, 
give it an appearance novel even in Italy, and singularly majestic. Such, at 
least, it must appear to those who admire the Gothic manner called by the 
Italians, Tedesca, so uncommon in Italy in its purity, as most of the edifices that 
bear that appellation are a mixed style formed of a degradation of Roman architec- 
ture dressed up in moresco ornaments. 

The existing cathedral was dedicated to Marie Nascenti, and is as already 
indicated, one of the largest and most elaborate in the world. Its construction 
occupied about five hundred years, and it is built of white marble from the quarries 
at Candoglia and from other famous Italian quarries. 

The interest attached to the marble giant is of the most absorbing character, 
and perhaps from the purely elaborate point of view, speaking only of the exterior, 
it is without doubt by far the most ornate church in existence. 

There is at least one point upon which possibly most, if not all, great archi- 
tectural authorities have agreed, and that is the very striking diversity in character 
and treatment existing between the exterior and the interior of this gorgeous 
temple. 

A feeling akin to wonderment is engendered in the thought that the inexpressi- 
bly grand interior creation could possibly have been the conception of the same 
mind responsible for the exterior, so totally different are the two. 

The style is a mixture of Gothic and forms of the Renaissance, and generally 
has been the subject of much hostile criticism ; but it is perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent example of the Pointed style in Italy. There is much to be said in favour 
of the contention that excessive ornamentation does not add to the dignity or 
sublimity of a religious edifice; but it certainly would appear that the case of 
Milan Cathedral is an exception to that rule, although this is not generally accepted, 
certainly not so with regard to the exterior. 

Whatever may be said regarding the merits or demerits of this truly amazing 
structure, its general effect upon the individual, be he capable of analysing and 
criticising its various component parts or otherwise, is deeply inspiring. 

Whatever its faults or defects from the strictly architectural and true form | 
point of view, it is, nevertheless, at once a fascinating, impressively gorgeous, 
and from the layman’s point of view, harmonious composition, upon which the 
desire to spend vast sums of money upon a perfectly bewildering aggregation of 
unseen or lost ornament, and detail has been successfully achieved. The result 
of this effort has been the production of perhaps one of the most wonderful 
edifices in the world. 

It is also~strange that with the apparently almost endless complexity of 
controlling intellects, recorded as having been responsible for the creation of this 
building, there appears to the eye of the ordinary individual a homogeneousness 
in the whole conception, suggesting the creation of one dominating mind. 

In the centuries occupied by its design and construction, it must be admitted 
that few, if any, similar structure suffered so grievously from such a multiplicity 
of direction as did this famous pile. Founded in 1386 by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
first Duke of Milan, and consecrated in 1418, the general design is of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. Simone da Orsenigo and Marco da Campione are 
recorded as being among the earliest of its architects. The exact fixing of the 
date of the actual commencement of the erection of this building is a problem of 
some considerable difficulty. 
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Simone da Orsenigo is recorded to have stated that the work was commenced 
in May, 1886, but after being destroyed by fire was recommenced in May, 1887, 
and he was actually one of those entrusted with the superintendence of the work 
in its early stages. : 

Heinrich von Gmiinden has been in many instances accredited as the author 
of the original design in 1387; but the best opinions, based upon reliable records, 
attribute the original design to Marco da Campione, and he was apparently 
associated with Jacopo, also of Campione, a little village which stands between 
the Lake of Como and the Lake of Lugano. Marco died in 1390 and Jacopo in 
1398. According to the official notes it would appear that disputes were the 
“ order of the day ’’ when this great work was progressing, and that in the early 
stages of the work its progress was very slow, attributable, so it is said, to these 
constant disagreements between the Italian and the German and French 
architects. | 

Among the later foreign masters, the following will give some idea of the 
trouble that must have existed in the carrying on of the works. Nicholas de 
Bonaventuri, of Paris; Hans von Freiburg, Heinrich von Gmiind or Gmiinden, 
Ulrich von Fiissingen, Jean Mignot, besides Filippo Brunelleschi, Johann von 
Gratz, Giovanni Antonio Omodeo, and others. The last named, it is recorded, 
controlled the works from 1490 to 1522. : 

It is, therefore, very reasonably suggested that with such a variety of opinion 
and diversity of ideas, the resultant effort became a compromise between the 
Italian and northern points of view. 

The later superintendents of the work of erection include Filippo degh Organi 
of Modena, who is reeorded as having been the sole architect from 1402 to 1448 ; 
Giovanni Solari and Guiniforte Solari, who controlled the work from 1459 to 
1476; Francesco di Giorgio, of Siena; Giovanni Dolechuno; Cristoforo Solari, and 
perhaps even more architects unrecorded. 

The crypt and baptistry were added after 1567 by Pellegrino Tibaldi, and 
these are in style out of harmony with the design of the rest of the building; but 
in this amazing structure that does not count for much. fi 

The dome, it is supposed, was the design of Amadeo and Doleehuno, and the 
minaret-like spire surmounting it, which is ninety-five feet high, was added by 
Croce and Merula in 1759-69, over two hundred years afterwards. 

The facade, which, it is recorded, was begun in 1616 by Ricchini, who was the 
cathedral architect from 1605-38, was more or less, some suggest, after Tibaldi’s 
design ; but remained uncompleted until 1805-9, when the work was recommenced 
by the order of Napoleon, under Carlo Amati. It is further set forth that, with 
certain alterations, this portion of the work was continued by Pastagalli. ~ 

The pinnacles and ornamentation thereof date principally from the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The neo-Gothie bronze door of the main portal, with 
reliefs from the life of the Virgin, was by Lodovico (1906). = 

The plan of the church is cruciform, with double aisles, and a transept also 
flanked with aisles, and its site is colossal. 

It covers 14,000 square yards, 2,400 of which are used up by the walls and 
pillars of the fabric. 

The interior is 486 feet in length and the transept 289 feet across. The nave 
is 56 feet wide and 151 fect in height. The facade is 202 fect in width, and the 
extreme height to the top of the statue of the Virgin is 354 feet, and the dome is 
223 feet in height. . 

The various portions of this wonderful edifice are adorned with 135 pinnacles, 
and about 2,300 statues in marbles on the exterior add to the truly amazing effect 
of this cathedral. There appears to be a vast forest of flying-buttresses, pinnacles 
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and statues. ; E 

The pavement is formed of marble of different colours, disposed in various 
patterns and figures. 

In materials, indeed, the cathedral of Milan surpasses all other churches, the 
noblest of which are only lined and coated with marble, while this is entirely 
built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with the same substance, and that of the whitest 
and most resplendent kind. 

It is stated that the stained glass windows in the choir are the largest in 
the world. 

At first sight one is inclined almost to be overcome by the gorgeousness of 
the whole thing; the wealth of ornament and detail is so overpowering, and the 
most exquisite grouping of the crowded ornamentation adds to the sumptuousness 
of this glittering white pile. A walk of one or two hours round this immense 
structure is necessary to wear off that feeling of wonderment at the whole con- 
ception. 

z As will be noted by the long list of architectural supervisors, there is attached 
to this building a wonderfully chequered history, and a careful study of the 
periods through which its construction passed will reveal incidents of unique 
character. 

The size of this cathedral may perhaps be easier grasped by the statement 
that it is said to provide accommodation for 40,000 persons. Whatever faults 
may be found with the exterior of this sumptuous pile, upon which millions of 
money were spent, and where practically whole quarries were exhausted to provide 
its marble, the interior provides universally a feeling of wondrous admiration, 
and upon entering this edifice there exists in the mind of the traveller a feeling 
almost of infinite awe. ; 

Whatever criticisms may be offered upon the harmony of the combinations, 
creations of the various controlling minds, this wonderful pile will always appeal 
to the vast majority of travellers; although at times, it may appear somewhat 
vulgar and unsatisfying to the student of true forms in architecture. 

The details of the interior are almost wholly German in character, and the 
bold dimensions of the gigantic pillars each eleven feet in diameter, 52 of which 
exist, and the immense height combined with the sombre lighting effects, add to 
the incomprehensible sublimity of this magnificent interior. 

The vaulting of the roof, the tracery in the spandrils of which, by the way, 
strange to say, is only painted imitation, springing immediately from the huge 
clustered pillars, adds to the loftiness of this gigantic fabric. There is a veritable 
feast of interesting subjects in the interior of this church, and a few days may be 
well spent in wandering about it. 

The sacristy contains the treasury with its silver candelabra and statues of 
the seventeenth century, and in addition a fine figure of Christ by Cristoforo 
Solari. The south sacristy door is noted for its exceedingly rich sculptured Gothic 
ornamentation by Hans Fernach. The treasury also contains book-covers orna- 
mented with Byzantine and Lombardic work of the early Middle Ages; diptychs 
of the sixth century; as well as an ivory censer originally owned by Archbishop 
Godfrey, and used at the coronation of Otho II. 

In the ambulatory there are very fine neo-Gothic confessionals for English, 
French, German and Spanish languages. 

In the right transept there is a huge stained-glass window with scenes from 
the life of San Carlo Borromeo who consecrated this church in 1577. 

The three stained-glass windows in the choir are very large and depict 350 
Scriptural subjects ; these were executed by Giovanni Bertini in 1884. The marble 
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screens in the choir and the tabernacle of the high-altar were designed by Tibaldi 
(1568), and in the spandrels of the dome are statues of the four Latin Church 
Fathers, by Cristoforo Solari (1501). 

In the crypt beneath the great dome is the sepulchre of Borromeo, known as 
the Cappella San Carlo Borromeo, to which entrance is obtained opposite the 
doors to the sacristy to the north and south of the choir; within is the tomb of 
the saint built by Ricchini. Perhaps the most remarkable object in the interior 
of this great church, is the subterranean chapel, in which the body of San Carlo 
Borromeo reposes. 

Carlo Borromeo was Bishop of Milan from 1560 to 1584, and lived a fine life 
of self-sacrifice, full of many incidents of great courage. The little Cappella is 
a wonderful chamber, in form octagonal, with richly panelled sides in solid silver, 
surmounted by a very elaborate and heavily sculptured frieze in high relief, also 
in silver, depicting the principal actions of the life of the Saint. 

The reliquary, which was the gift of Philip IV. of Spain, is very richly 
adorned with valuable gold and jewels. 

The body is in a shrine of rock erystal, on or rather behind the altar; it is 
stretched at full length, dressed in pontifical robes, with crosier and mitre. The 
face is exposed, very improperly, because much disfigured by decay, a deformity 
increased, and rendered more hideous by its contrast with the splendour of the 
vestments which cover the body, and by the pale ghastly light that gleams from 
the aperture above. 

The inscription over this chapel or mausoleum, was dictated by San Carlo 
himself, and breathes that modesty and piety which so peculiarly marked his 
character. It is as follows :— 

CAROLUS CARDINALIS. 
TITULI 8S. PRAXEDIS. 
ARCHIEP, MEDIOLAN. 
FREQUENTIORIBUS. 

To return to the Church, a precious candelabrum, in the form of a tree having 
seven branches, the lower portion being decorated with flowers (ascribed to the 
thirteenth century) stands in the centre of the north transept. 

The altar-piece in the left aisle, painted in 1600 by Baroccio, represents Sant’ 
Ambrogio releasing Emperor Theodosius from ecclesiastical penalties. 

A wooden crucifix which San Carlo Borromeo bore in 1576 when barefooted 
he carried out his missions of mercy during the plague, is also to be seen here. — 

A visit to the roof and tower of this cathedral is of very considerable interest, 
for apart from the fine opportunity thus afforded for closer examination of the 
forest of pinnacles, statues, and flying buttresses, and thereby providing a better 
appreciation of the immense labour and wealth that has been expended upon the 
ornamentation of this famous pile, the view obtained of the surrounding country 
is exceedingly extensive and inspiring. 

In ascending, the traveller will observe that the roof of the church is covered 
with blocks of marble, connected together by a cement, that has not only its 
-hardness and durability, but its colour, so that the eye scarcely perceives the 
juncture, and the whole roof appears one immense piece of white shining marble. 

Steps to the number of 158 are to be climbed to reach the roof, and from 
this position of vantage, Monte Viso, 12,600 feet high, the highest peak of the 
Cottian AJps. the Mons Vesulus of the Romans, is seen, together with Mont 
Cenis, and the Superga near Turin, the highest point but one in the Colli Torinesi; 
as well as Mont Blanc, Great St. Bernard, and Monte Rosa the most conspicuous 
of all, and so on. 
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The hilly district between Lago Maggiore and Lago di Como forms a very 
extensive and imposing foreground. To the south, the Certosa di Pavia or Car- 
thusian monastery, the wonderful monument of the Milan dynasties, is visible, 
and further east the towers and domes of Pavia, and the Apennines in the back- 

round. 
5 Negotiating 177 more steps the platform of the dome is reached, and 193 more 
are mounted to reach the highest gallery of the tower just below the figure of the 
Virgin by Guiseppe Bini. 

The view from the summit is extensive and even novel, as it includes not 
only the city and the rich plains of Milan, intersected with rivers and canals, 
covered with gardens, orchards,. vineyards and groves, and thickly studded with 
villages and towns; but it extends to the grand frame of this picture, and takes 
in the neighbouring Alps, forming a magnificent semi-circle and uniting their 
bleak ridges with the milder and more distant Apennines. A minute examination 
is possible of the minaret-like spire or tower over the dome; its singular shape 
renders it difficult to ascertain its appellation—perhaps obelisk may be the proper 
term—but whatever may be its intrinsic merit, it adds little either to the beauty 
or to the magnificence of the structure which it surmounts. As already stated 
this minaret-like structure was erected about two hundred years after the dome. 
Though misplaced, its form is not inelegant, whilst its architecture and mechanism 
are extremely ingenious, and deserve careful examination. 

Reluctantly it must be admitted, the rapid survey of this world-famed edifice 
must come to a close, and on leaving its ancient walls there exists a very strong 
feeling that notwithstanding all the very many adverse and hostile criticisms of 
its style and character, yet there still remains a wonderful attraction in this 
splendid architectural composition. . 

Immediately on leaving the cathedral one turns to a short study of other 
interesting architectural subjects in the Piazza del Duomo. 

To the south stands the Palazzo Reale, erected in 1788 by Piermarini on the 
site originally occupied by the Palazzo di Corte, the first mansion of the Visconti 
and of the House of Sforza. A handsome mansion containing several magnificent 
saloons and adorned with a number of beautiful frescoes. 

On the north side of the square rises the modern Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, 
an arcade-like structure connecting the famous square with the Piazza della Scala. 
This structure was erected in 1865-67 by Gius Mengoni, and cost about £320,000. 
It is considered the finest erection of its kind in Europe, and is in the form of a 
Latin cross with an octagonal centre surmounted by a glass cupola at a height of 
157 feet. It is 213 yards long, 16 yards wide, and 85 feet high. 

To the east, in the Piazza del Campo Santo, which was formerly the cathedral 
cemetery, stands the Archiepiscopal Palace, erected in 1494 in the early Renais- 
sance style, but altered considerably in the sixteenth century by Tibaldi and others. 

Passing through the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, with its well-dressed, high- 
class shops, and its pavements crowded by shoppers and visitors of all kinds, the 
Piazza della Scala is entered. Here is the famous monument to that great Italian 
master, Leonardo de Vinci, by Magni, round about the pedestal of which are 
Mareo. d’Oggiono, Cesare da Sesto, Salaino, and Beltraffio, four of the pupils 
of Leonardo. 

At the south-west angle of this square commences the Via Guiseppe Verdi, 
one of the principal streets in the city; in traversing which one passes numerous 
buildings of note, and reaches the Palazzo di Brera. This building was started in 
1615 as a Jesuit college, but was not completed until the following century. 

Since 1776 it has been the seat of the Accademia di Belle Arti, and is now 
called the Palazzo di Scienze Lettere et Arti. The very fine court, of which a 
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beautiful picture accompanies these notes, with a double flight of steps, contains 
a bronze statue of Napoleon I. by Canova. 

The picture gallery contains very many of the finest works of the great Italian 
masters. In its early days this college contained twelve hundred students, pro- 
fessors, masters and teachers. Itisa magnificent and extensive building, and was 
at one time the principal of all the colleges, hospitals and establishments of 
charity in general, with which Milan, owing in a great measure to the princely 
munificence of San Carlo was so splendidly endowed. : 

Passing from the Piazza del Duomo into the Piazza dei Mercanti, in the olden 
days provided with five gates, and being the central point of the medieval city, 
one comes into view of the Palazzo della Ragione, a large hall consisting partly of 
Roman remains and erected in the thirteenth century. On the north side of this 
square is the Palazzo dei Giureconsulti, erected in the sixteenth century, with an 
old thirteenth-century tower, and on the south side the Gothic Loggia degli Osii, a 
structure of black and white marbles, erected in the fourteenth century. This 
latter building is now the Museo Commerciale, and next the Palazzo delle Scuole 
Palatine, now the Chamber of Commerce. 

A building of more than ordinary interest, and having a wonderful history, is 
the Castello or Castello Sforzesco, the Castle of Milan. It is erected principally 
of brickwork, of finest materials and workmanship, rectangular in shape, with 
four corner towers and a curtain-wall. It has been extensively rebuilt and restored 
since the earlier days, and much of the important portions are now quite new. 

The old Castello was erected in 1368, and in 1447 it was destroyed by the 
Ambrosian Republic, which, after the extinction of the Visconti family, was 
known as the Republica di Sant’ Ambrogio, under which Milan was ruled; but a 
few years later Francesco Sforza, the general-in-chief, made himself Duke and 
rebuilt the Castello, which was then beautified by Bramante, Leonardo di Vinci, 
and other Italian masters. From 1499, the year of the French invasion, this castle 
has on many occasions been the centre of fierce conflicts for the possession of 
Lombardy. This structure is now used as a school of art, and contains the 
municipal collections. 

The principal entrance is by the Torre Umberto Primo, a fine tower gateway 
built in 1901-5, and is 230 feet high, standing in the centre of the principal facade. 

The old tower which stood upon this site, of which the existing tower is a 
copy, was destroyed in 1521 by an explosion of gun-powder. The two round 
towers, which are 102 feet high at the corners, are named the Torrione dei Carmini 
and the Torrione Santo Spirito, on the left and right of the main entrance facade, 
were restored in 1894 and again ten years later, and are now utilised as reservoirs 
for water for drinking purposes. 

The principal and two side entrances open into the Piazza d’Armi, a very 
large court, tastefully laid out with large flower-beds. This highly interesting 
and picturesque block of buildings is well worth a visit, and the traveller will find 
much worthy of study in the rear portion at the back of the Piazza before men- 
tioned. Here is the Rocchetta with its facade devoid of windows, built upon the 
foundations of the original Visconti Castle, by Francesco, of Sforza, together with 
a new curtain-wall and two square towers, the Torre di Bona di Savoia and the 
Torre del Tesoro or Castellana. The former was erected in 1477, and is 140 feet 
in height. From the Piazza Castello a bridge over the castle moat is crossed, 
known as the Ponticella di Lodovico il Moro, with a fine loggia reconstructed by 
Bramante after 1490. Passing under the Torre Umberto Primo before-named 
and entering the Piazza d’Armi, the Corte Ducale stands upon the right hand. This 
fine structure was the new palace of the Sforzas, and has restored Gothic windows 
and a curtain-wall. 

To be continued. 
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Solita Serbelloni, Bellagio. 


View from Monte Generoso. 
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The Victory Scholarship Competition, 1920. 


This Scholarship, value £100, was instituted in 1919 by the Council of the Society to 
commemorate the services of members of the Society in the War 1914-18, and to perpetuate 
the memory of those who fell. It is open to any British subject under the age of 35 years. 


The first ‘‘ en loge ’’ twelve-hour Esquisse was held at the Society’s Atelier, 
28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, on Saturday, May Ist, 1920, the subject 
being ‘‘ The Great Doorway of a National Pantheon.’’ The object of this pro- 
gramme was to ascertain the ability of the competitors to study the proportions 
and attributes of monumental architecture, and to impart correct expression to the 
subject. . 

Twenty-five candidates competed, and the Jury of the Royal Academy Ateliers, 
Messrs. Robert Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Professor Richardson, ¥.R.1.B.4., and Mr. 
Arthur Davis, F.R.1.B.A., nominated by the Council of the Society as Assessors, 
selected ten of the candidates to sit for the final competition on June 5th. This 
consisted of a twelve-hour Esquisse, the subject being, ‘“‘ A National Manufactory 
for the Production of Porcelain,’’ the finished design to be completed within six 
weeks. The object of this programme was to test the ability of the competitors 
to grasp the possibilities of the scheme, and to group the buildings harmoniously. 

Nine out of the ten candidates competed in the esquisse, but only two of them 
completed their designs, the others being prevented from doing so owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances arising over which the Society had no control. .The Council 
therefore decided, in agreement with the competitors, to divide the 1920 final 
competition, and the prize of £100, to duplicate the medal, and hold another 
esquisse and competition on October 9th with a different programme, open to all 
candidates who took part in the final competition on June 5th. The subject of the 
additional competition was ‘‘ A Lecture Amphitheatre forming part of a group of 
buildings housing Scientific Institutions.’’ There were four competitors, and their 
designs had to be submitted by December 13th. The jury assessed the whole of 
the drawings submitted in both competitions and awarded the prizes as follows :— 

Competition A. (Porcelain Factory), Design No. 5, Trenwith Wills, 4.R.1.B.A., 
24a, Yeoman’s Row, Brompton Road, 8.W.; Competition B (Lecture Amphi- 
theatre), Design No. 8, F. P. M. Woodhouse, A.R.1.B.A., Southmead, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W. 

The prize money (which by the terms of the competition is to be utilised for 
educational purposes) and the Gold Medals, were handed to the winners by the 
President of the Society, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 0.B.B., F.R.1.B.A., at the annual 
general meeting on January 13th, 1921, when the whole of the drawings were on 
exhibition, and the members of the jury attended and gave a criticism of the 
designs, having previously reported that, in their opinion, the majority of the 
esquisses for both competitions displayed great merit and promise, and that it was 
unfortunate that the competitors who submitted their esquisses for the first com- 
petition did not complete the final designs. 

Criticism By Mr. ArtHur Davis, F.R.1.B.A. 


The programme demands for the Porcelain Factory are two-fold. The site 
can be divided into two portions: (1) the manufacturing or working portion, which 
is purely a factory lay-out, and (2) the garden and decorative requirements, the 
museum being the connecting link between the two. 

In the opinion of the Jury the design placed first possesses some admirable 
qualities, including breadth and simplicity of treatment. At a glance the expert 
eye can distinguish the different buildings, each of which has its individuality, and 
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all are grouped harmoniously to form a well composed ensemble. The attractive- 
ness of the plan is somewhat marred by the placing of the administration block and 
the garage near to the public entrance and away from the maingroup. The porter’s 
lodge and gardener’s house are all that were necessary in this position, as the: 
gardens, walks and terraces might be used by the public on occasions when the 
factory and its dependencies were not accessible. 

The treatment of the factory proper is very good both in plan and elevation. 
Placed at the end of the site, it is served by light railways which could adequately 
deal with the quéstion of transport. The elevation shows that a large space on 
the lower quay level has been provided for loading and unloading the barges. 

The simple and practical method of dealing with the factory construction and 
plan shows that the competitor (Mr. Trenwith Wills) has a definite knowledge of 
this type of building. Where he seems to have gone somewhat astray, however, 
is in his treatment of the welfare building, which most of the competitors have 
apparently considered should be a sort of workmen’s club, whereas a welfare 
building should be so arranged that all the workers entering and leaving 
their work-rooms must pass through the welfare building; wherein’ are 
provided cloak-rooms and lavatories where they can change their clothes and put 
on their overalls. The workers are then ‘‘clocked,’’ and after emerging from this 
clock space their time is checked and they are paid accordingly. Ses 

The welfare building should also contain canteens where meals can be served 
in shifts, and large recreation rooms both for male and female staffs. In other 
words, these welfare buildings are the vestibules of the factories and serve to 
promote contentment and sanitation among both sexes of the workers. to 

The winner is to be congratulated on having somewhat altered his esquisse and 
changed the position of his museum. This enables the public immediately upon 
entering the gardens to see the particular object to which the site has been devoted, 
at the end of a magnificent avenue of trees. — 10g" ees 

The simplicity of the garden treatment is also in the right character. The 
problem is not one of a Palace where a large staff of gardeners could be kept... Itis 
interesting to notice that the same straightforward and simple character which is 
shown in the treatment of the buildings has been carried out in the garden 
composition. 

The elevation of the museum does not, in the opinion of the Jury, uphold the 
general excelleney of the plan—it is lacking in character, and might represent the 
elevation for a library, concert hall, or similar building. 

It would seem that the title of the programme offered suggestions for incor- 
porating in this elevation some of the decorative features and the materials which 
would be produced in the factory. The small elevation is interesting on the whole, 
but here again the individual buildings are not treated with the success they merit. 

The factory itself, with its great smoky chimneys, is the only building which 
can claim to be a successful translation of the character, demanded by the 
programme. 

The winner of Lecture Amphitheatre Competition has produced a very excel- 
lent and interesting design, which shows that he has thoroughly understood the 
requirements of the programme and he has expressed his ideas in an interesting 
and attractive manner. 

The condition stated that this Lecture Amphitheatre should be used for con- 
ferences and the reception of distinguished visitors, and should be accessible to 
the general public. This evidently meant that it should be so planned that funce- 
tions taking place there should not interfere with the daily routine of the 
University. Mv. Woodhouse has fulfilled this requirement in a very able manner, 
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TRENWITH WILLS, 4.R.1.B.a. F. P. M. WOODHOUSE, 4.R.1.B.a. 


Mr. Trenwith Wills, a.r.1.8.A., the winner of Competition A, received his 
architectural education at the Liverpool University School of Architecture, the 
Royal Academy Schools, and the Atelier of Mr. Fernand Billerey. He won in 
1914 the Tite prize of the R.I.B.A. During the war, Mr. Wills served with the 
Essex Yeomanry, and also in Egypt and Gallipoli in 1915. In 1920 he won in 
competition the awards for designs for the R.I.B.A. and the Royal Academy War 
Memorials. 


Mr. F. P. M. Woodhouse, A.R.1.8.A., the winner of Competition B, received 
his professional training at the Architectural Association Day Schools, which he 
entered in 1912. He won the second year Travelling Studentship in 1914, and 
the British Institution Scholarship in Architecture in 1915. Mr. Woodhouse was 
rejected for active war service, and was for several years in the Technical Depart- 
ment of the Air Board. He afterwards entered the office of Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 
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By F. P. M. Woodhouse, A.R.I.B.A. 
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and an examination of his plan shows that the drives and approaches have been 
designed to give easy access to the Amphitheatre, which is detached from the 
University group. 

The general shape of the Amphitheatre is excellent and would afford every 
member’ of the audience an uninterrupted view, not only of the platform, but also 
of the screen at the back, on which, when the cinematograph was being used, the 
projections would be thrown. | 

The auditorium, although large enough to fulfil the conditions laid down in the 
programme, 1s not overwhelming in size, and the human voice would be clearly 
audible from every seat in the audience without imposing undue strain on the 
orator. The approaches and exits are well-conceived and the decorative treatment 
is highly interesting and full of scholarly character. 

The different features of the plan are well expressed in the elevations, and the 
numerous sketches and perspectives which accompany the scheme show that the 
author has considered his design from various points of view. 

In the opinion of the Jury the treatment of the rear elevations did not seem 
to be in keeping with the simple lines of the remainder of the building, and it is 
rather unfortunate that the competitor, having chosen to design a classical portico 
at the entrance, did not adhere more closely to the traditional proportions. 

A gallery was demanded by the programme, but the winner considered, and 
rightly, that this should not be the dominant feature of the design, and the manner 
-n which he has incorporated it in his scheme is very satisfactory. 

Apparently the natural lighting is obtained principally from the roof, and it is — 
thought that the introduction of a larger number of windows would. have been 
advantageous, especially as a building of this sort would often be used in the day- 
time, and a dull and sleepy atmosphere is apt to be produced by relying mainly oa 
a top light. The building is isolated and good lateral light could easily have been 
obtained, added to which the introduction of a certain number of windows would 
no doubt have improved the scheme. Even if these were not opened when the 
Amphitheatre was being used they would provide useful ventilation between 
ceremonies. 

“Tt may be objected that large surfaces of glass detract from the acoustic 
properties of a building, but in this case the colonnade which cuts up the circular 
wall of the auditorium would probably overcome this objection. 

Monsieur Gaudet, in his Theory of Architecture, gives many examples of this 
type of building, some of which are semi-circular and others rectangular in shape. 
le maintains that the semi-circular is the most advantageous for Lecture Halls 
which are designed to accommodate a large audience, as the acoustic properties are 
superior to the rectangular shape, and he also points out that the converging side 
lines from the tiers of raised seats help to focus the eyes of the audience on the 
lecturer. 

“The disadvantages of the semi-circular type of building are that it is more 
costly to build and ean only be used for one purpose. In smaller Lecture Halls 
Gaudet advocates the rectangular shape, in which the seats are arranged more or 
less parellel with the stage. 

Tn. cases where large maps and cinematograph projections are used this 
parallel seating has, naturally, many advantages, as none of the audience are 
obliged to view the sereen from an oblique angle. ; 

In this Competition, however, it should have been considered that the Amphi- 
theatre would be used principally for conferences, receptions and lectures, and, 
therefore, the choice of an amphitheatre treatment was, in the opinion of the Jury, 


the right one. 
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Belgian Notes. 


By W. E. Wootzey, M.S.A. Mempre CorresponpANT DE LA focinTE CENTRALE 
p’ ARCHITECTURE DE BeLGique, Societe RoyaLe pes ArcuirEctres p’Anvers, Kc, 


Housinc Prostem ix Betcruw.—The role assigned by law to the National Society 
for promoting Cheap Working Class Dwellings is particularly difficult, for the dwellings 
are turning out to be very dear. The financial problem, however, has been partly 
dealt with, thanks to the assistance of the State. The Belgian Government is 
making advances at a low rate of interest (2 per cent.), and allows a gratuitous 
subsidy amounting to a quarter of the cost for each new dwelling completed, but the 
solution of the problem is by no means complete. 

It is stated that the newly-formed Building Societies are likely to incur a deficit, 
if means are not found to reduce the cost of building. With this object in view, it has 
been decided to create a National Bureau dealing with materials and methods of 
construction. One of its functions will be to conduct experiments with materials and 
processes of ccnstruction not usually adopted, and which are likely to be cheaper than 
usual methods. It is stated that this has been done in other countries, and Belgium 
cannot remain inactive. : 

Further functions will be to group orders for materials requisitioned by the newly 
formed building societies, and allocate them to merchants, procuring for contractors 
materials and standarised parts. In short, the newly formed society will be a kind of 
Central Clearing Office of offers and .demands for building materials in connection 
with Housing Schemes, and will have some of the functions of our D.B.M.S8. 

The Secretary of the ‘‘ Société nationale des habitations 1 bon marché” is named 
as Director. 

It might be stated here that in Belgium, as in this country, one of the problems of 
the moment is the housing question, and Belgians are closely watching our methods in 
dealing with same. 

Berean Town Prannixc Sociery.—Belgian architects and engineers, realising that 
Town Planning should play an important.part in the reconstruction of their country, 
have decided to found a professional society to deal with same. The Society is to be 
known as the “ Société des Urbanistes Belges,”’ similar to the French ‘ Socicte des 
Architectes Urbanistes.” Rules have been drafted and a provisional “ secrétariat’’ has 
been formed, having offices at 8 bis, rue de la Régence, Brussels. Many eminent 
Belgian architects and engineers are associating themselves with the Society. 

Americans AND THE Restoration or Louvarin.—Mr. W. Warren, an American 
Architect, has been appointed to take charge of the work of restoration of the 
University of Louvain. 

During the visit of the Cardinal of Malines to the United States an American 
Committee, having at its head Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, was formed with the view of 
reconstituting the once world-famous University Library. 150,396 dollars have been 
subscribed in America towards the restoration, and it is hoped eventually to raise 
500,000 dollars. 21,848 books destined for Louvain have already been sent by boat. 

A library will be constructed by American energies, and offered to the University of 
Louvain as ‘a donation of the people of the United States of America to Belgium, in 
remembrance of the heroic services rendered by the Belgian Nation for the defence of 
human liberty.” 

Guent Exurerrion.—The architectural and building exhibition to be held at Ghent 
will open on 30th April, 1921, and will close on 28th June. It is stated that the object 
‘of the exhibition is to contribute some practical and artistic solutions towards the 
rebuilding of the devastated regions. 
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The Examinations. 


The Syllabus and Entry Forms of the first examination under the new regula- 
tions to be held in April, 1921, may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Society, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Entries close on March 1st. ° 


Ordinary Meeting, March 17th. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, March 17th, 1921, at 8 p.m. A paper will be read 
by Mr. Hore Bacunan, A.R.LB.A. (Librarian to the Architectural Association), 
on ‘ Acoustics.” 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current 
Competitions : — Roruesay, Camppenrown, Leren (Lancs.), Rovan Enernemrs, (War 


+ 


Memorials), Cancurra (Council Chamber), Hast Haw (General Hospital). 


Members are requested not to take any part in the Rothesay and Leigh Com- 
petitions, without first ascertaining from the Society that the conditions have been 
approved by the Society. 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


The next meeting will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
March 9th, 1921, at 8 p.m. The proceedings will again be of particular interest 
to all Members of the Society who are eligible to attend. The Secretary will be 
pleased to send a copy of the summons to any Members who belong to other Lodges, 
and who may like to visit the Society’s Lodge, if they will communicate with him 
at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Victory Scholarship Fund. 


We acknowledge with many thanks contributions from the following since the 
issue of the last list :-— 

MESSRS. HOE, W.; RUSSELL, A. C.; PALSER, H.; SEXTON, G. A.; WADMAN, W, J.; 
FODEN, T. MILNES; BURTON, D. M.; CATLING, F. R. 

The total amount received to date is £636 and the Council hope that members who 


have not yet contributed to this fund will do so at an early date. The sum total 
required is £2,000. 


THE 


Journal 


The Society of Architects. 


Including Transactions and Architectural Notes. 


No. 6. Vol XIV. 


APRIL, 1921. New Series. 


The Society is not, as a body, responsible for the opinions expressed by individual authors 
and speakers. 


Whitsuntide in Normandy. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton is organising a visit to Normandy, leaving London 
on May 13th and returning from Havre on May 23rd, The total cost, including 
first-class travel, hotels, etce., will be £17 17s. from London, and £17 from South- 
ampton, and remittances must reach Mr. Middleton at 1, The Meads, Hartley, 
Cranbrook, Kent, not later than April 23rd. The party is not confined to Archi- 
tects, but is open to anyone interested in architectural study, including ladies. 
Passports are necessary, and the full programme, which ean be obtained from Mr. 
Middleton, gives all the required information. 


Building Exhibition, Olympia, 1921. 


The Exhibition opens on April 12th and closes on April 26th, and during that 
period the Architects’ Welcome Club, under the management of the R.I.B.A., 
the Society, and the Architectural Association, will be available for the use of 
members and their friends. The social functions include a reception by the 
Presidents and Councils of the three bodies on April 16th, and a public dinner in 
the Pillar Hall on April 22nd. There will also be exhibitions of students’ work, 
popular public lectures, and cinema films illustrating building processes and manu- 
facture. 

A copy of the official programme is being sent to every member, and any 
who may not have received one, or who require further information, should apply at 
once to the Secretary of the Society at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
V1. | : 


By Sir Cuarues T. Roruen, 0.8.8., ¥.R.1.B.4., President of The Society of Architects. 


A passage-way between the Rocchetta and the Corte Ducale (Castello Sforzesco, 
Milan) leads to the Parco, now a public open space of 116 acres in extent, but 
formerly the grounds attached to the two palaces. At the north-west angle of 
the Corte Ducale stands the Loggetta, a beautiful Renaissance erection, by B. Fer- 
rini, built in the time of Galeazzo Maria. These buildings now accommodate the 
Museo Archeologico ed Artistico. 

During the few hours’ saunter through its various departments, there are many 
objects of great interest to be seen. Skeletons of the later Stone Age, Celtic 
antiquities, prehistoric objects and Etruscan and Greek relics of antiquity, many 
fragments of frescoes, and architectural particles of ancient churches, etc. ; Terra 
Cottas of the twelfth to sixteenth centuries, majolica, ivory carvings, ironwork, 
bronzes, jewellery, Italian furniture of the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries, lace, 
textiles, etc.; as well as Romanesque fragments from the churches of Sant’ 
Ambrogio and San Celso (twelfth century) and other interesting relics. 

There is also a gallery of old masters, containing some of the finest of their 
works, and in other portions of this vast group of buildings (Galleria d’Arte 
Moderna) are galleries of the works of modern masters and collections of coins 
and medals. ; 

Beyond the Parco, beforementioned, stands the arena erected in 1807, and 
capable of accommodating 30,000 people, and to the north-west of the park stands 
the Arco della Pace; a very noble white marble triumphal arch, begun in 1806 for 
Foro Bonaparte, and completed in 1838 under the Austrians. The majority of 
the sculptures are by Pompeo Marchesi. 

From the Castello and the vicinity thereof a journey to the western quarters 
of the city provides much of great and absorbing interest. Leading from the 
Piazza dei Mereanti, which lies to the west of the Piazza del Duomo, through the 
Via Cesare Cantu, there is situate the Piazza della Rosa, a small square on the 
south side of which stands the famous Biblioteca Ambrosiana, originally erected 
in 1603-9. : 

This building contains the Museo Settala, the oldest museum in the city, 
and the library on the ground floor contains upwards of a quarter of a million 
books and 15,000 MSS. In the upper floors there is a magnificent picture gallery 
founded by Carl Borromeo in 1618. 

Close by is the Piazza San Sepolero, in which rises the Romanesque church 
of San Sepolero, dating from the eleventh-twelfth centuries, one of the churches 
named before as having survived the destruction of 1162. This church has some 
quaint barrel-vaulting and two campaniles, and is very interesting, although in 
its interior it has been much modernised. 

In the Piazza San Borromeo near by stands a monument to San Carlo Bor- 
romeo, and also the old Palazzo Borromeo, with its late-Gothic side court containing 
three fine frescoes—eard-players, players at ball, and a rustic dance. | 

There is again, on the first floor of this interesting building a picture gallery 
containing many famous and valuable works of art. The very quaint and small 
church of San Maurizio, in the Corso Magenta, is worth a visit. It was erected 
in 1508-19 by Dolecebuono, a pupil of Bramante, and contains a number of fine 
frescoes by Luini. 
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The abbey church of Santa Maria delle Grazie again stands in the same Corso 
Magenta, and is a brick edifice of special interest—a Gothic example of avery 
late pointed period attributed to 1470-80. The main portal is in the early-Renais- 
sance style. The choir and sixteen-sided ugly dome, an object of much interest, 
were designed by Bramante (1492-97), but, it is recorded, were not completed 
until the sixteenth century. 

The ornate external ornamentation of the lower part of the building, designe 
by Bramante, is amongst the finest creations of the early Renaissance. The 
interior, with its little chapels, is gorgeous, and contains many delightfully interest- 
ing pieces. 

To the north stands the Dominican Monastery, which since 1796 has been 
used as a barracks. In the refectory or hall of this convent of the Dominicans, 
in the north-west angle of the Piazza Santa Maria, is situate the entrance doorway, 
over which is lettered “‘ Cenacolo Vinciano ’’; within is the celebrated masterpiece, 
‘‘ The Last Supper,’’ considered to be the greatest work of that great master, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
: The picture is painted on the wall ‘‘ a tempera,’’ and was probably executed 
before 1499. It has suffered much in the ages by the peeling off of the colours, 
and when the convent was suppressed the hall containing this picture was turned 
into a store-house for artillery, and the picture was used as a target for the soldiers 
to fire at. 

_ Many generations ago there was contained within the library of the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, one of the most curious and valuable of articles—a manuscript col- 
lection of the various works of Leonardo da Vinci, accompanied with drawings, 
designs, etc., which was presented to the library by Galeas Arconati, a citizen. 
The reputation of Leonardo, whose genius ranged over all the sciences at pleasure, 
and shone with equal lustre in poetry, painting, architecture and philosophy, gave 
these volumes, of sufficient importance in themselves, an inestimable value in the 
eyes of his countrymen, who accordingly, with that enthusiasm for the arts which 
distinguishes the modern Italians as honourably as it did the ancient Greeks, erected 
a marble statue to the donor, and enregistered his name among the public 
benefactors of the city. _ This precious relic, an object of pride and complacency 
to the Italian people, was torn from them by the French during the Napoleonic 
wars and sent off in the common mass of plunder to Paris. 

‘The Last Supper ’’ is surely a wonderful work and worth a special visit 
to Milan to inspect. 

There is a number of other famous works within the walls of this little 
building, including contemporaneous copies of the great fresco of Leonardo da 
Vinei, by Andrea Solario, Cesare del Magno, Marco d’Oggiono, Ant de Glaziate, 
and Lomazzo. All of these copies are much inferior to the very fine copy at Ponte 
Capriasca, earlier referred to. The original, although the hand of time has dealt 
rather harshly with it, and although it has suffered owing, perhaps, to some ecare- 
lessness on the part of the great master in his selection of its position, alone 
exhibits the marvellous genius of a master in every feature and pose of the little 
band gathered around the sacred table. All the copies are overshadowed by the 
excellence of the famous original, which, unfortunately, bears evidence of early 
neglect, in fact of early abuse, when no doubt the value of the masterpiece was 
not fully appreciated. 

Passing quickly through the various narrow streets, stamped indelibly with - 
the artistic impress of the centuries, and containing on every hand evidence of the 
strong artistic character of the peoples of those bygone days, one reaches the quiet 
Piazza Sant’Ambrogio, wherein stands the famous old church of Sant’Ambrogio, 
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certainly one of the quaintest and greatest architectural treasures of Northern 
Italy. This church was one of the few spared in the destruction of 1162, and it 
may be that those responsible for the wholesale destruction in those far-off days, 
unlike their imitators in the one-time presumed very enlightened and civilised 
twentieth century, had some spark of feeling left in their brutal natures which 
permitted them to spare a very few of the early religious temples of the people 
of these parts. 

Sant’Ambrogio, a Romanesque basilica, is a famous example of the early 
Lombardic style, with a dome and atrium, but no transept. The earliest church 
was dedicated to SS. Gervasius and Protasius, and was founded in 386 by St. 
Ambrose. It was rebuilt by the Benedictines in 800, but nothing excepting the 
chancel and the Campanile dei Monaci remains of the work of those times. It is 
recorded that the atrium was renewed by Archbishop Anspert in 868-881, and the 
larger portion of the church was rebuilt in the twelfth century. 

The Campanile dei Canonici dates from 1128. Ricchini restored and com- 
menced the remodelling of the interior under Archbishop Federigo Borromeo. 
The interior of this dignified and simple structure is of considerable interest ;. there 
is a roomy nave and a strange series of side galleries, together with an octagonal 
cupola over the high altar, In a little chapel on the left aisle there is a fine fresco 
by Borgognone of the “‘ Risen Christ,’’ and in other parts of the church frescoes 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari of ‘‘ The Bearing of the Cross,’’ ‘‘ Descent from the Cross;’’ 
and the ‘‘ Three Maries.’’ In the chapel to the right of the choir there is an altar- 
piece by B. Luini of the Madonna and Saints. An early Christian sarcophagus 
attributed to the sixth century and a pulpit restored in 1196, with rude late 
Romanesque carvings, stand in front of the choir. 

The high altar is of very special interest and note; it was restored in 1196, 
and still retains its original decorations of about the year 835. It is the only 
complete example of this particular period existing. This altar consists of reliefs 
on gold and silver grounds enriched with magnificent enamel and jewelled work. 
It is a wonderful specimen of goldsmiths’ art, which Angilbertus, an Archbishop, 
presented to this basilica of Sant’Ambrogio, and is now railed in to protect it from 
danger of robbery and from damage. The front is of solid gold, and the sides and 
back of silver gilt. It is altogether a most unique and exceedingly precious pos- 
session. Precious stones of great value and costly enamel have been used most 
lavishly in its gorgeous ornamentation. i = 

A twelfth-century canopy over the high altar is of much interest. The 
Tribuna contains very fine Renaissance stalls by Giac. dei Maino and others (about 
1469), and an ancient episcopal throne and many other items of great: interest 
are to be seen in this quaint old church. . 

Sant’ Ambrogio is undoubtedly, next to the cathedral, the great attraction of 
Milan, and although its claim upon the architect is great, it has equal claims upon 
the antiquary and ecclesiologist. ps ai 

Striking towards the southern quarters of the city by the Via Torino, one of the 
busy main arteries leading out of the south-west corner of the Piazza del Duomo, 
it is to be noticed that in some of the poorest thoroughfares the dwellings and 
buildings of the most insignificant Italian citizens have stamped upon their very 
lines the artistic spirit of their ancient designers. “an ae are 

Soon the little church of San Satiro is seen, standing upon a small island site. 

‘This edifice, which was erected in 1480 by Bramante and others upon the site 
formerly occupied by a church founded in 879, took the place of the structure 
which was built in 1242. (The octagonal baptistry, which was originally the 
sacristy, is a fine early-Renaissance morsel, considered by many to-be perhaps one 
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of the finest in Lombardy. 

A quaint little building with a cupola, the Cappella della Pieta, ascribed to 
the year 879, stands at the left transept end. A circular fabric of the sixteenth 
century, the church of San Sebastiano, stands in the same street, and further 
on the church of San Giorgio al Palazzo, founded in 750 and rebuilt in 1600. - 

This latter church, which was restored in the nineteenth and present centuries, 
contains paintings by Luini of considerable value and note. 

Continuing the walk through the streets of Milan, quite a number of noted 
edifices are passed, and turning into the Corso di Porta Ticinese containing a large 
colonnade of sixteen Corinthian columns, perhaps the most interesting and im- 
portant remains of the Roman Mediolanum, the famous church of San Lorenzo 
is reached. 

This is the oldest church in the city, and, as previously mentioned, one of the 
few to survive the wholesale destruction of 1162. San Lorenzo, it is recorded, was 
erected on the ruins of a Roman building in 451. It is further set down that in the 
sixth century this church was rebuilt, due to the power exercised by San Vitale 
in Ravenna and St. Sophia in Constantinople. After having been extensively 
damaged by fire in 1071 it was once more rebuilt; and in 1573 Martino Bassi, 1t 
is further written, again rebuilt the edifice, or practically so. 

Its form is octagonal and it is surmounted by a large dome. On four of the 
sides are large semi-circular two-storeyed apses, carried by columns, alternately 
octagonal and round, four to each side. 

Other points of interest are an ancient Christian sarcophagus, the Cappella di 
Sant’Aquilino, and the Cappella di Sant’Ippolito, two very curious fifth century 
structures. In the Piazza San Eustorgio stands the basilica convent church of 
Sant’Eustorgio, which was founded in the fourth century, reconstructed in the 
late thirteenth century in the Gothic style, considerably altered by Riechini in the 
seventeenth century, and again in the nineteenth century restored to its original 
style. .The facade is modern, ascribed to Giovanni Brocca (nineteenth century). 

This church occupies a'site at the junction of the Corso di Porta Ticinese and 
the Via Santa Croce, in which latter street rises the brick Portinari Chapel. 

There is quite a fund of special interest in this quaint old fabric, including a 
number of interesting monuments; and in the Cappella dei Magi exists a late 
Roman sarcophagus in which used to rest the bones of Magi until Barbarossa pre- 
sented these relics to the city of Cologne in 1164. The bones of three fourth- 
century archbishops of Milan are now resting in a sarcophagus of 1900 date. 

The Cappella Portinari beforementioned is of unusual note. It has a frieze 
of sngels and a nice cupola, and is a little chapel, built in the fifteenth century 
by Michelozzo (who, with Filorete, was responsible in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century for the introduction into Tuscany of the early Renaissance style) for Pigelio 
Portinari, for whom, in 1456, the Casa Vismara at Via Bossi 4, was built from the 
designs of Michael Angelo. Portinari was the agent of Cosimo the Elder, the 
founder of the Medici dynasty of Florence. 

In the Corso San Celso stands the Renaissance structure Santa Maria presso 
San Celso, by Dolcebuono (a pupil of Bramante), and others—a fifteenth-century 
edifice possessing an elaborate sixteenth-century marble facade. 

Adjoining is the Romanesque San Celso Church, spared by Barbarosso, of the 
early building of which little remains. Close by, in the Piazza Sant Eufemia, 
rises a church of that name, which originally was erected in the fifth century, and 
has passed through many periods of restorations and rebuildings up to as late as 
1870. Again, in the same Piazza stands the highly decorated church of San 
Paolo, dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, the interior being decorated 
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with frescoes by the three brothers Campi. There are amongst the many other 
buildings, that great and notable structure, the Palazzo Trivulzio, containing 


valtiable art collections; the churches of Sant’Alessandro (early seventeenth 
century); San Nazaro, supposed to have been established in the fourth century ; 
and-the Ospedale Maggiore, a municipal hospital founded in 1456 by one of the 
Sforzas, a huge brick edifice 935 feet long and 395 feet wide ; besides a number of 
other famous and fine buildings. © | 

Milan and all its wonderful attractions must be deserted for the continuation 
of the journey in an easterly direction, for there are still more interesting and 
instructive fields for the mind of the architectural traveller. 

Taking the train from Milan with Verona:as the objective, the route selected 
is via Brescia. After crossing the Adda with its sparkling blue waters, and pass- 
ing through Treviglio and sundry other places of no particular note, Brescia is 
reached, some 51 miles from Milan, Brescia is a fair-sized town with a population 
of about 45,000, beautifully ‘situate at the base of the Colle Cidneo and the Ronchi, 
sprinkled with villas and luxuriant gardens. eae 

The Colle Cidneo, named the Castle-hill, is surmounted by a Castello. _ Both 
these hills are of the Brescian Alps. Brescia was the capital of the Celtic 
Cenomani from the sixth century, and afterwards became a Roman colony,. and 


was known as Colonia Augusta Civica. Following the’ tumult of the barbaric — 


invasions, it regained most of its prosperity and became the seat of the Lombard 
Dukes. After becoming an active member of the league of Lombard towns in 
the latter half of the twelfth century, it was unsuccessfully besieged in the first 
half of the thirteenth century by the Emperor Frederick II. fs yee eerie ee 
Twenty years later, however, Ezzelino da Romano, of the Ghibeline. family 
of the Eccelini, conquered the place. In the early part of the fourteenth century, 
after it had been largely devastated, the town was taken by the Emperor 
Henry VII. : 7 
Some twenty years later the town was taken over by the Scaliger Mastino IL., 
who conquered Brescia, Parma, and Lucca, and some’ eight years afterwards the 
Visconti took over the town; which in the early fifteenth century passed to Venice: 
Under the rule of Venice it increased rapidly in prosperity, and in fact came next 
to Verona in this respect. ; ‘oy ara 
Not many years were allowed to elapse before Brescia was defending itself 
against the Milanese army under Piccinino, and after a period of comparative 
rest the town was the centre of a fierce struggle against the French under Gaston 
de Foix; by whom it was sacked and burned in 1512. 
Although Brescia was again a few years later, taken over by Venice, by whom 
it was ruled for more than two and a-half centuries, yet its ancient prosperity was 
never regained. So through the centuries this little place like so many others in 
Pee Italy, played a very prominent part in the early struggles and history 
of Italy. peace! 
‘Brescia occupies an important place in the art history of Italy; and possesses 
three very fine examples of’ the early Renaissance style, in the Monte di Pieta, 
the Madonna dei Miracoli, and the Municipio. | : inthe 
Passing onwards after leaving Rezzalo, the railway line crosses a long viaduct, 


and thereby provides a distant view of the beautiful Lago di Garda, the greatest — 


of the North Italian lakes. Lake Garda is thirty-two miles long, 143 square! miles 
in area, and over ten miles wide at the south extremity. A small-portion of the 
narrow north end; with Riva ’and Torbole, belongs to Austria; and the remainder 
of the lake belongs to Italy.) = ae cee 

The east bank of the lake is separated from the Adige valley by the Monte 
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Baldo, a range twenty-four miles long, terminating to the south-west in the 
Monte Luppia, and the cape of San Vigilio. The Monte Baldo is an interesting 
range reaching to a height of 7,270 feet. 

“Desenzano on Lake Garda is passed, and after traversing the Lugana to 
Preschiera sul Garda and thence through several small villages and crossing the 
Adige, Verona Porta Vescova is reached, after a continuous journey of ninety-three 
miles from Milan or just under two-and-a-quarter hours in an express train. 

The town is beautifully situate on the Adige, partly on the declivity of a hill 
which forms the last swell of the Alps, and partly on the skirts of an immense 
plain extending from these mountains to the Apennines. The graceful cypress and 
tall poplar predominate over the bushy ilex and spreading laurel, in the gardens 
of the villas with which the hills behind are adorned. There is attached to Verona 
a wonderful history brimful of epoch-making incidents. 

Venetia, the north-eastern part of Italy, named Il Véneto, is, as in the case 
of Lombardy, divided into eight provinces—Verona, Vicenza, Padova, Rovigo, 
Venezia, Treviso, Belluno, and Undine. The area of these eight provinces is 
somewhat larger than Lombardy. As a study of the map will disclose, the strange 
formation of the sea-coast line of this part of the country has much to do with its 
stirring history. 

From Marecchia, near Rimini, to the mouth of the Isonzo, stretches a wide 
curve, enclosing the north Adriatic delta, and forming a huge alluvial area, bordered 
on the sea coast by a strip of land nine to twelve miles broad, broken at points 
by numerous lagoons, and in ancient times covered with pine forests. 

The river Po, on the left bank of which lies the great town of Turin (Italian, 
Torinio), the headquarters of the Italian First Army Corps, with its university 
founded in 1404 and its military academy, passes through the plain bordered on 
the north-west by the Graian Alps, on the south-west by the Cottian Alps, and on 
the east by the Coli Torinesi. 

As with the Adige and Brenta and other rivers in this vicinity, the Po brings 
down great quantities of alluvial deposits, such deposits being distributed along 
the coast by the prevailing north-east and north winds, and in this manner the 
very extensive lagoons are formed. These lagoons are separated from the sea by 
narrow strips of land called ‘‘ lidi,’’ and are connected with the sea by narrow 
channels or outlets, called ‘‘ porti.’? The huge sea area before mentioned in 
many ways resembles Holland, stretching as it does for miles in every direction, 
and controlled in certain portions by the erection of dykes. 

It was owing to the proximity of these sea-coast areas that Verona partook 
of more than its fair share of the struggles in past ages, when cities and towns 

were seemingly destroyed with great regularity. Verona, like many another great 

city of Italy, has an ancestry of great antiquity; its origin, like that of so many 
other cities of this wonderful country, is deeply hidden in the far distant past. 
Although there appears to be no certainty as to its foundation, or as to the peoples 
who first were its founders, yet Veronese writers claim the fourth century before 
the Christian era as the probable period when this city was first founded. It is 
claimed by some authorities that it was founded by the Rhetians and Euganeans, 
and afterwards taken over by the Celtie Cenomani, and in 89 8.c. became a Roman 
colony- 

After passing through troublous centuries, Verona after 1164, headed the 
league of Venetian cities against Frederick Barbarossa, and during the grest 
struggles between the Guelphs and Ghibellimes, Ezzelino da Romano, known as 
“the Terrible,’’ and previously mentioned in connection with Brescia, occupied 
it in 1227. 
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It is just here, in dealing with olden historical events, that there is forced 
irresistibly upon one’s mind a comparison between Barbarossa and Ezzelino, the 
twelfth-century destructive warrior and the thirteenth-century blood-thirsty tyrant 


on the one hand, and their imitators of the twentieth century on the other hand. 


It cannot be said with any degree of truth that Barbarossa, in his march of destruc- 
tion, was by any means generous in his behaviour towards religious edifices; but 
it can safely be held that Barbarossa and his assistants had they lived until to-day, 
would have learned much in this particular direction from the Huns and their 
helpmates. 


Kultur and its exponents were evidently not so well versed in the art of — 


frightfulness in the twelfth, as they proved to be in the present century. The 
disciples of this doctrine have shown, in the destruction of sacred edifices and 
works of art, as exemplified in their eminently successful efforts in Belgium and 
Northern France and elsewhere, that they have nothing to learn from their twelfth- 
century brethren. But of Ezzellino it must be admitted he was a master in 
tyranny and diabolical behaviour of the most superfine nature. In reading the 
records of this amazing monster one must be pardoned for turning one’s thoughts 
to the doings of the present time, the enlightened, highly civilised twentieth- 
century, the Christian epoch. 

In a prefatorial letter written to “‘ The Barbarians in Belgium,’’ a little book 
upon the martyrdom of a people, by Pierre Nothomb, Mgr. Carton de Wiart, Bel- 
gian Minister of Justice, says: ‘‘ By thousands the non-combatants, and among 
them priests, old men, women and children, have been shot or tortured. . Others 
have been sent in thousands to Prussia. For no strategic reason undefended cities 
have been bombarded, eelebrated sanctuaries and charitable establishments, 
marvels of art, have been destroyed, and this pillage has been organised on a vast 
scale, like some huge enterprise. It is no more war than an assassination is a 
duel. It is a terrible accumulation of crimes against the common law of humanity, 
a succession of horrible atrocities.’’ These deeply impressive and heart-searching 
words refer to events in the opening stages of the great war, during the German 
invasion of Belgium in the early days of August, 1914, and onwards. . 

_ In reading of the horrible atrocities committed by the German hordes in the 
early days of that great world struggle, one is disposed to wonder whether the 
hands of the clock of civilisation, for some inscrutable reason, had been turned 
back. But that cannot be, for those latest deeds were perpetrated in the name 
of Kultur with the ery of “‘ Gott mit uns,’’ and by the race claiming to be the 
most highly civilised and cultured race occupying the earth. It must, therefore, 
be left to be unravelled by a Higher Mind, for to attempt to. explain such hap- 
penings is certainly beyond the comprehension of the human intellect. ep 

One reads that Ezzelino da Romano, Lord of Verona, a highly civilised and 
cultured gentleman, with the most unenviable record of all the tyrants of the Middle 
Ages, certainly not equalled until the pages of history covering the period com- 
menecing in the early days of August, 1914, were written in blood; ‘‘ was the 
cruellest and most redoubtable tyrant that ever existed among Christians.” 

Perhaps, it seems strange to say, there is one thing to be placed to the credit 
of Ezzelino, that at least he did not claim the Almighty as his ally, as did his 
counterpart of the twentieth century. 

After the frightful days following the invasion of Belgium, a German pro- 
fessor, called Lasson, wrote a letter (November, 1914) containing the following 
passage :—"' Germany has taught the world that it is possible to direct public 
affairs honestly, and to make war loyally. Our army is, so to speak, typical of 
the intelligence and morality of the German people. ° We have nothing to apologise 
for. We are not a violent people. We do good to everyone. Our strength is 
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Milan--Palazzo Arcivescovile I] Cortile. 


Milan--Palazzo Reale (Interior). 
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the strength of intellect, and our victory that of mind over matter. We are truth- 
ful. Our chief characteristics are humanity, kindness, honesty, and the Christian 
virtues. In this wicked world we represent love, and God is with us.”’ 

What is one to think of civilisation after such a letter? When reading of 
the exploits of the tyrant Ezzelino in the thirteenth century, where it is recorded 
that ‘‘ he made short work of his foes in Verona, and 1 in other towns; their houses 
were demolished and the people tortured and killed,’’ one might almost be reading 
an account of the destruction of Dinant, Termonde, or Louvain, or some other 
Belgian city in the twentieth century. 

Dante, in ‘‘ Bolgia,’’ places him in Hell among the “‘ tyrants who delighted in 
blood and gave themselves thereto.’ 

In the early part of the latter half of the thirteenth century, after the last- 
named tyrant’s death, Mastino della Seala, a Ghibelline, was elected Podesta. 
This incident brought into power the Scaligers, the princes of the house of Mastino 
della Seala, and with it the period of the greatest prosperity of Verona. 

During the reign of the Scalas as Lords of Verona, the city sprang into pro- 
minence, and its artistic history centres round these years. Mastino unfortunately 
did not himself rule long. He was assassinated in 1277, but his brother Albert 
followed him and ruled from 1277 to 1301. Bartolomeo (Albert’s son) followed for 
three years only. It is said that Romeo and Juliet lived and died in this latter 
reign, and that Dante took refuge in Verona when banished from Florence in 
the same period. 

Alboino followed (Albert’s son), and then the greatest member of this famous 
family, Can Francesco or Can Grande I., 1812-29. This ruling prince was the 
greatest of his age ; he was a fine soldier, fond of learning and of the fine arts, and 
possessed great virtues. So, during a period of some 128 years the Sealigers ruled 
Verona, the most important period in its long history. 

In 1404 Padua took the town, and the following year it was taken by the 
Venetians, and 35 years after by the Milanese; and by the Emperor Maximilian [., 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The beautiful column of white 
Veronese marble that stands at the northern end of the Piazza delle Erbe was 
erected in 1523 to commemorate the restoration of Verona to Venetian rule, and 
the year following the winged lion was placed on the top of the-column. 

Around Verona new walls and bastions were built in 1527 by the Venetians, 
who, realising the troubles through which the town had passed in the ages gone 
by, were determined to provide against dangers in the future. All or nearly all 
the old towers were demolished and new ones erected with bastions and moats, 
and all the best known appliances for the making of the place impregnable. 
Various entrances were also made into the town under the direction of Michele 
San Micheli, one of Italy’s greatest architects. Thus between 1520 and 1557 
Porta Nuova, Porta Palio, Porta Vescovo, Porta San Zeno, and Porta 8. Giorgio 
‘were erected. 

Verona, for more man two hundred years after the early part of the sixteenth 
century, was granted a well-deserved respite from movements of political moment. 
Although it was very evident that this unfortunate place was to be made to suffer 
in other directions, for in 1630 a great plague carried away more than half the 
population, and in 1757 the great river Adige overflowed its banks and caused 
great damage. 

More disturbed pages occur in its history towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, when Bonaparte took possession of it, and after a number of further 
changes, this much troubled place fell to the Austrians in 1814, when the strength 
of the English people rendered the domination of Napoleon no longer possible. 

The war of independence began in 1848, but it was not’ until 1866 when 
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King Victor Emanuel II. and his sons were welcomed in the great amphitheatre 


of Venrona that the troubles of this much disputed territory came to an end, 


and the great war which ended in 1918 did not materially affect matters in this 
cock-pit of the wars of ages. The architectural history of Verona is of considerable 
importance, owing to its medieval buildings, and as the birthplace of Fra Giocondo 
(1435-1515), one of the most celebrated and able architects of the early Renaissance, 


whose works are scattered over Italy, as well as in Paris. And Verona will also 


be weil known, so long as architectural monuments are the object of admiration, 
as the home of Michelo Sanmicheli (or San Micheli), 1484-1539, another very 
famous architect, and one who was responsible for many of its famous and 
magnificent edifices. Sculpture and painting historically also had a home of much 
consequence in this ancient city. 

Verona has a population of about 62,000, apart from its garrison of some 
thousands of men, and is the capital of a province. The river Adige, upon both 
banks of which the city lies, has been enclosed by tall embankments since 1895, 
and has played an important part in the history of the city through which it flows, 
and which it divides into two distinct portions. It was in the year 589 a.p. that 
this mighty river overflowed its banks for the first time recorded, and the terrible 
inundations that ensued submerged the district around Verona for miles, and 
caused great loss of life and property. 

This fast-flowing river rises in Lake Ressen in the South Tyrol, and is joined 
on its way by a large number of mountain torrents and streams. Flowing through 
the Brenner Pass, narrow and deep in places, and broadening as it passes through 
lakes and wide flat valley-bases, until it eventually assumes a broad tempestuous 
volume of seething waters, it rushes rapidly through the city of Verona, and after 
a journey of 190 miles empties into the Adriatic. 

Verona lies near the hills of Altipiano dei Lessini, the vine-clad hills to the north 


of the city, on a plateau of extensive pastures stretching to the south of the Gruppo - 


di Posta on the Austrian frontier. 

To the English traveller, having little time to spend in exploring this old city, 
it is useful to know that for a small charge of two francs a municipal ticket or 
series of tickets (** biglietto ’’ cumulative) may be obtained at the railway stations 
and at a number of the principal hotels, admitting to all the municipal places of 
interest. This ticket also admits to the Tower of the Municipio, Tombs of the 
Sealigers, Amphitheatre, Juliet’s Tomb, Museo Lapidario Maffeiano, Museo 
Civico, and Roman Theatre. - : 

By availing oneself of the privileges offered by this ticket, and by taking 
advantage of one of the many vehicles plying for hire outside of the Stazione Porta 
Vescovo, quite a number of places of considerable interest may be visited within 


a few hours after arrival at Verona; and if time is not of very great consequence, . 


and the weather is fine, as it was on the occasion of the writer’s visit, it is prefer- 
able to spend a few hours daily wandering at will through this wonderful old city. 
Leaving the station before mentioned, and crossing the open space in its front, 
the walled city is entered through the Porta Véscovo, in the centre of the eastern 
boundary wall, midway between the Bastione delle Maddalene and the Bastione 
S. Toscana, and passing through the Via Vento Settembre, one soon reaches the 
first edifice of note, San Paolo di Campo Marzo, with its facade ascribed to 
Al Pompei (about 1763). This church contains Madonnas, with Saints, by Paolo 
Veronese, and others. : See 
Turning to the south at the Ponte delle Navi, there rises the Palazzo Lavezzola 
Pompei, on the Lingadige Porta Vittoria, erected in 1530 by Sanmicheli. This 


building illustrates very powerfully the genius of its architect; its simple rusticated 
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lower storey, and rich colonnaded upper storey, with the graceful fluted Doric 
columns and heavy keystones to the window arches carrying the overhanging 
entablature, are all characteristic of the hand of its creator. 

The Palazzo Pompei has been the Museo Civico since 1854, and contains Roman 
antiquities from Verona, prehistoric antiquities from the Lago di Garda, medieval 
sculptures, architectural fragments, natural history collections, etc. In the upper 
floors is the Pinacoteea or picture gallery, with over 2,000 pictures of the Veronese 
and other schools, frescoes, and sculptures, ete. 

Further south, close to the Porta Vittorio, stands the Cimitero, typical of 
Italian cemeteries, laid out on a gorgeous scale in 1828, approached through an 
avenue of cypress trees, leading to a magnificent gateway adorned with groups in 
marble by Spazzi, and with its interior of Doric colonnades and its domed church. 

Crossing the Ponte Aleardi over the Adige, the broad Via Pallone is entered, 
extending from this bridge to the Municipio, and skirting the wall of the citadel 
of the time of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the ruler of Verona, after the days of the 
Scaligers. 

Before proceeding further, a visit should be made to a modern Romanesque 
cloister in the Campo di Fiera, built on the site of a Franciscan monastery, and 
containing a medieval trough called the Toba di Giulietta (Tomb of Juliet), and 
generally considered a fraud. There is also a monument here to Shakespeare. 
The Municipio just named was formerly a guard-house, and was erected in 1836- 
38 in the Classic style by Giuseppe Barbieri. . 

The fine, spacious Piazza Bra, or Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, is now entered. 
The principal attraction in this square is the famous Roman amphitheatre or arena, 
a relic of the days when Roman influence held the power in Verona. 

There is no great certainty with reference to the date of the erection of this 
huge structure. Some writers state that it was erected under Diocletian about 
A.D. 290; but some wish to ascribe it as the work of the Etruscans. Whatever its 
age may be, one thing is certain, it is very old. The arena was built of huge 
blocks of stone, and is in plan elliptical ; 167 yards long, and 134 yards wide. It was 
105 feet in height. The arrangements for the ingress and egress of the 25,000 
spectators it was designed to seat, were all that could be desired. The exits were 
seventy-four in number and communicated with internal stairways and corridors, 
a perfect labyrinth of arteries. At the present time most of these which can be 
explored are totally dark. The outer facade consisted in its first days of four 
storeys; but since an earthquake in 1814 the only remains of the outer wall, with 
its three storeys, are four arches on the northern side. Great care has been 
taken to keep this building in its interior in the perfect state of preservation 
in which it is to be found to-day. 

In this magnificent ruin there are forty-three tiers of steps of grey limestone 
upon which the spectators sat, and which have been continuously restored since 
the sixteenth century. No doubt reserved seats were cushioned or otherwise 
covered; but certainly there was an absence of the tip-up seat so common and 
comfortable in the present day! Perhaps the excitement provided by the enter- 
tainment in those old-world days rendered extra comfortable seats superfluous. 
This arena was in the centuries gone by the scene of many a gladiatorial combat; 
and wild beasts were also in the earlier days of its history much used. The uses 
to which such buildings were generally put were largely typical of the habits and 
customs of the peoples of the various ages through which such erections have 
passed. This arena, it is written, witnessed the martyrdoms of St. Fermo an 
St. Rustico, about a.p. 300, which appears to show that its construction took 
. place before 290 a.p. 

On the western side of the Piazza Bra rises the Gran Guardia Vecchia, or old 
guard house, begun in 1610-14, but not completed until 1821. 


To be continued. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1, on Thursday, March 17th, 1921, at 8 p:m. 


An apology for absence was received from President, Sir Charles T. Ruthen; and, 
the chair having been taken by Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Vice-President, the minutes 
of the previous meeting, held on February 10th, as published in the /ournal, were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. F 


The following announcements were made :— 
Nominations :—For Fellowship, 3; and for Membership, 4. 


ZF 


ADMISSIONS :— 


AS LICENTIATES :—BAYLIS, CECIL RICHARD, 10, The Dunns, Mumbles, Swansea ; 
BEAUCHAMP, ARTHUR HENRY, Parbury House, Frome ; BENNETTS, JOHN VIVIAN, ‘‘ Terrasette,’’ 
West Moors, Dorset; BENZ, FREDERICK CHARLES, 49, Gildridge Road, Eastbourne ; CHALLINOR, 
ARTHUR, 44, Waterloo Street, Birmingham; EVANS, JOHN SEYS, Bryn Teg, Three Crosses, Nr. 
Swansea; GLEDHILL, JAMES HERBERT, 225, Beckenham Road, Penge, S.H. 20; HULL- 
BROWN, WILLIAM, 12, Gosforth Road, Southport ; NORRIS, WILLIAM GEORGE, 9, Raveley 
Street, Tufnell Park, N.W.5; and PROSSER, DONALD, 6, Harvest Road, N.W.6. 


AS STUDENTS :—BOARDMAN, HAROLD. WILLIAM, Surveyor’s Office, Barmouth, N. Wales ; 
DEARLE, MISS DORBEN ESTELLE, ‘ Warra,”’ Warwick Road, Coulsdon, Surrey; NEWELL, 
GEORGE, ‘‘ Newbrigg,’’? Haddingley Hill, Wakefield; and TITLEY, PERCIVAL EDWARD, 
23, Clarence Street, Warriigton. aes ee ai : ey peeneess 


REINSTATEMENT TO MEMBERSHIP :—STOCKWELL, EDWARD, Sessions House, Maidstone. 


DEATHS :—Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society through the 
deaths of §. N. CHANDABHOY, Fellow, of Bombay, elected in 1890; and of J. M. DICK PEDDIE, 
Member, of Edinburgh, elected in 1908. 


The ballot was then taken for the election of the following candidates, and was 
declared to be unanimously in their favour :— 


AS FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP :—ING, FREDERICK JOHN, Holt’s 
Buildings, Durban, Natal; MCWILLIAMS, WILLIAM JOHN, Library Buildings, Port Elizabeth, 
S. Africa; MARSLAND, ELLIS, 32, Camberwell Grove, S.E. 5, 


AS MEMBERS:—BLOUNT, WALTER STANLEY, 40, Woodhurst Road, Cumberland Park, 
Acton, W. 3; -BRAYSHAW, FREDERICK RAYMOND, ‘‘The Foxholes,’’- Calverley, Nr. Leeds ; 
CARTER, CHARLES FREDERICK, 31, Promenade, Cheltenham ; CHEERS, WILFROY ANSON, 
‘‘ Pinemoor,’’ Cornwall Road, Harrogate ; HENDERSON, JAMES MURDOCH DALZIEL, 1, Holmston 
Road, Ayr; JOHN, VICTOR HUGH, Newton Road, Mumbles, Swansea; NASH, FRANK, 6, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2; NEWMAN, WILLIAM WALTER, Council Offices, High Street, 
Watford; PONTING, RALPH SKEATE, St. Aldhelms, Box, near Chippenham, Wilts, and City 
Valuers Department, Corporation of Bristol; RICHARDS, WILLIAM HENRY DAVID, 583, Seven 
Sisters Road, N.15; SCARLETT, ALFRED B., 39, Red Post Hill, §.H. 24; THOMPSON, BRUCE 
DERMOTT, 73, Bridge Street, Worksop, Notts ; WHITAKER, HAROLD, ‘‘ Aber Lyn,’’ Hatfield ; 
WILKINSON, ARTHUR GROSVENOR, 28, Beverley Road, Barnes, S.W. 13. 


The Chairman announced that the Assessors had awarded the First Prize im:the 
January Quarterly Competition to W. A. Funnell, Student, of Croydon. No Second 
Prize was awarded as there were not sufficient entries. ye RES BE eu 

The business of the Meeting was followed by a paper, illustrated with lantern 
slides, by Mr. Hope Bagenal, A.R.1.B.A., on ‘“ Acoustics as applied to Buildings.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer, and Mr. Bagenal having 
replied, the proceedings terminated. d eet 
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Notes of: Recent Cases. 


Eprrep sy W. Vatentine Batt, O.B.E., Barrtster-ar-Law. 


Emergency legislation—Landlord and tenant—Building let as a garage—Upper rooms occupied by 
chauffeur—Dwelling house—Increase of rent, Gc. (War Restrictions) Act (1915), ditto (1919), 
s. 4—Callaghan v. Bristowe—Lush and Shearman, J.J. (1920), 84, J.P., 250. 


The Act of 1915 applies to a house or part of a house let as a separate dwelling- 
house where such letting does not include any land other than the site of the 
dwelling-house and a garden or other premises within the curtilage of the dwelling- 
house. The plaintiff owned a building which was constructed as a garage for the 
accommodation of motorcars on the ground floor, with living rooms above which 
provided accommodation for a chauffeur who might be in put charge of the garage. 
The plaintiff let to the defendant this building on the terms that it should be used as a 
private garage, and not for business purposes, and the defendant accordingly only kept 
his own cars there. The plaintiff employed a chauffeur to take charge of the garage, 
and the chauffeur occupied the rooms above with his family as the servant of the 
defendant and as part of the terms of his employment. In an action to recover 
possession of the premises it was held that there was evidence upon which the County 
Court might find that there was a letting to the defendant of a house or part of a house 
as a separate dwelling-house, and that the defendant was entitled to protection. 

[Note.—It is to be observed that the decision of the County Court Judge was one 
of fact, upon which the higher Court was not entitled to overrule him.- One of the 
Justices (Lush, J.) virtually intimated that he would have come to a different 
conclusion, while it would be open to any County Court Judge to do so in any future 
case. It is this kind of case which shews the extraordinary difficulties with which 
those who are concerned with house property now have to contend. In commenting 
upon the Act in another case, Lord Justice Scrutton said: ‘“‘ The policy of the Statute 
is a matter for Parliament and not for me, but those who ask for and pass such legis- 
lation should not be surprised if, as one of the effects, existing houses are not let but 
only offered for sale, and no fresh houses are built by private enterprise.’ (Remon v. 
City of London Real Property. Co. (1921), IK. B, at p. 59.) 

Landlord and tenant—Recovery of possession—Increase of rent, etc., Restrictions Act, 1920-3-5 (1) 
“ Person’? in employ of landlord—Tenant occupying as employee—Alternative accommodation— 
Secretary of State for War v. Pratt. L. J. Jo. December 18th 1920. Judge Lailey, K.C. 

The landlord of certain premises was an agent for the Crown, who employed the 
occupant. His occupation having ceased, possession was required for the accommo- 
dation of another person (a soldier) in the service of the Crown. It was held that 
the house being reasonably and bona fide required for the occupation of a soldier, it was 
not necessary for the plaintiff to show alternative accommodation, as a soldier is in 
the whole time service of the Government. It was also held that the plaintiff was 
under no obligation to indicate the particular soldier to whom the house would be 
allotted. 


Landlord 1nd Tenant—Recovery of possession—Executor not in actual possession—Meaning of “‘ tenant”’ 
—Collis v. Flower and Offen. L.J.Jo, December 18th, 1920. K. B. D. Div. Ct. Rowlatt 
and McCardie, J. J. 

A tenant of a house who was entitled to be protected against ejectment by the Increase 
of Rent, &c., Act, 1915, having died, his executor, not having assented to a bequest 
to a legatee, retained the legal estate. It was held that he must be regarded as a tenant 
although not in actual occupation. 
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Reviews. 


Tue Arr or EK. A. Ricxarps. Technical Journals, Ltd., London. Price, £38 3s. 


It is very regrettable that there is not in this country any general demand fcr, and so, no good 
supply of, such books as are represented by ‘‘ The Art of E. A. Rickards.’’ 

This is not entirely because the supply of men like Rickards is limited, but arises rather from 
the fact that the public for such books—the present example of which owes the: possibility of 
existence to the fact that it is published by subscription—is strictly limited. 

In France, Italy, Germany, and formerly Austria, each year brought, and still brings from the 
press, volumes—always well got up and sometimes very costly, illustrative of some modern building 
or of the work and drawings of some distinguished modern architect—of which the acquisition 
cannot be confined to architects alone. 

It. is difficult, in these islands, to think of any modern building or recent architect of note, of 
whose work and designs any record is to be found beyond piecemeal illustrations and articles in 
weekly or monthly journals. 

The present book is, therefore, doubly welcome ag a tribute—which he aa not unfortunately 
live to see—to a man whose power of expression with pencil and brush were exceptional, and whose 
drawings, thanks to modern means of reproduction, are not left to the obscurity of sketch books and 
portfolios, but.are recorded here with the eulogies of those who knew him. 

Of Rickards, as an individual, these friends speak with an enthusiasm which is delightful, 
though we can only share it through the medium of their words; of his capacity as an artist and a 
draughtsman, the illustrations give us a means of judging, and one’s judgment is that his 
attainments were remarkable. 

It is difficult, however, when dealing with a man whose executed works of architecture were 
produced in partnership, to judge in a given design what is his own and what the outcome of another’s 
influence. It cannot be denied, for instance, that perhaps the least impressive design in the book 
is that of which we are told that it is ‘‘ solely the work and conception of H. A. Rickards*’—the 
Canadian War Memorial—while, on the other hand, it is difficult not to think that the sketch on 
p. 25 for the Central Hall, Westminster, with its central group so reminiscent of the finest Roman 
baroque work, has not at a later period in its existence—as shown on p. 29—had breathed into it 
the thought of another mind, working on the design from within rather than without. 

Of Rickards’s drawings of detail, such as shown on pp. 31 and 33, one can only say they show 
a cast of imagination and power of presentment of the first order, and of a class more often to be 
met with abroad than in this country, where all-round accomplishment is exceptional. ce 

Indeed, on looking through the great variety of drawings the book contains—the perspectives, 
the sketch designs, the sketches, the caricatures and the water-colours—one realises the force of his 
partner’s judgment: ‘* It is probable that circumstances influenced his first choice in the direction 
of architecture, and it was clearly only later that experience showed him that architecture carried a 
certain measure of bondage not always to his taste—or, rather, that architecture is so seldom in 
demand without limitations that do not make it any less an art, but make it somewhat less the 
type of art he would have chosen for expression.’’ 

And doubtless the success which came early to his firm helped to keep him in a profession that 
so many men have abandoned in despair or impatience. 

In what other branches of art he might have excelled is shown by his drawing of the human 
figure, where architects, as a rule, fail most deplorably ; in his caricatures (somewhat over-praised 
in an editorial note) ; in his sketches for illustration ; and, above all, in his water-colours of land- 
scape, at once vivid, accomplished and suggestive. As regards the art he followed, it was one of 
his legacies to the architecture of to-day, one would say—if anything can be predicated of an art 
which so frequently changes the source of its inspiration—that he brought into notice as suitable 
for modern use the better side of baroque work. That, from an architect’s point of view, is the 
outstanding impression which the study of these drawings brings, with the further impression that 
this baroque tendency was, by those who worked with him, put, so to speak, into a strait- waistcoat 
when it came to actual building. 

In aon to the illustrations and facsimiles of sketches, ere is the testimony of his 
friends : ‘‘appreciation,’’ by his partner, Mr. H,.V. Lanchester ; a ‘* personal sketch,’’ by Mr. 
Arnold Eenhen (who naturally speaks of him from ‘‘a punted of greater freedom and 
less responsibility;’’?) and some notes by Mr. Amor Fenn. All give the impression of 
a brilliant and arresting personality—full of enthusiasm for whatever. he was doing, and, above all, 
for the art and profession of architecture. 

Two instances, gathered from these pages, may be remarked on here of the indifference and 
ignorance of our rulers—imperial and municipal—in matters of art. Wesee among the illustra- 
tions—(p. 23)—a design for the Welsh National Museum, which, though it was destined to stand 
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by the side of the Municipal Buildings at Cardiff, was entrusted to another firm of architects, 
instead of being given to Lanchester and Rickards, who had already given Cardiff a design which 
set a new standard for municipal buildings. Secondly, we learn that, as the result of an appeal 
from the War Office for an architect to do ‘‘ special work,’’ this singularly gifted man, over military 
age, was sent to France to do nothing special, but work that any clerk could have done, to the 
waste of his time and the detriment of his health. Two typical examples. 

Finally, this book is recommended to the student, in the hope that he may be encouraged by 
seeing some of the best work of recent years as presented by its designer, and to members of the 
general public, in the hope that it may help to dissipate the common belief that the only educa- 
tional attainment necessary for an architect is that he should be able to ‘‘ just rule a few lines on a 
sheet of paper’’; a belief widely held, even by educated people. AMBROSE POYNTER. 


Tue American Hosprtan or THE TwENTIETH CentuRY. By Edward F. Stevens, 


architect, Architectural Record Publishing Company, New York. 1918. Price 
12s. 6d. 


: We have read the book through, and consider it undoubtedly the most up-to-date on the 
subject. 

It has been written largely with a view to assisting American architects, but many of the points 
mentioned could wellbe adapted in this country, the general idea of planning being much the 
same. 

_ _The book should prove valuable to anyone interested in ‘hospital planning. It is well sub- 
divided, a chapter being given on each unit of a hospital, and the special points are illustrated 
with plans and photographs. 2 NoGrH: 


CONCRETE Roads AND THEIR CoNsTRUCTION. Cloth. 8 vo. pp. 196. London: 
Concrete Publications, Ld. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


The enormous development of motor traffic in recent years has called for improved roads 
and cement concrete has been largely adopted as the basis of this improvement. When the 
idea was first mooted the suggestion was condemned, as it was thought that the constant break- 
ing up required for gas and water pipes and electric mains would be too costly; as in many 
other cases, it was America led the way, and we are now following with an increasing mileage. 
of concrete roads every year. This work published anonymously in the ‘‘ Concrete Series ”’ 
. gives an account, in three chapters fully illustrated, of the public and private concrete roads 
now laid in the United Kingdom, a further chapter on concrete roads in New Zealand, Australia 
and Canada, and another with an account of American roads and their development up to 1920- 
Chapter VI. on the mechanical devices for making concrete roads is very interesting and 
useful. Although hand labour is possible, the use of suitable machinery results in a great 
saving of both time and money. There are appliances for preparing the road bed, preparing 
the concrete, placing the concrete, striking and tamping the concrete, and finishing the surface. 
A list of the various forms of reinforcement used in the different roads mentioned in the volume 
is given. In Chapter VII. details of concrete kerbing are given, with illustrations of their 
use. In Chapter VIII. the suggestions for a form of specification for concrete roads will be . 
found very useful by those borough engineers and others who contemplate such construction. 
Naturally where these roads are formed concrete will also be available for road accessories such 
as manholes, culverts, fences, posts, road signs, drinking troughs, tree guards, etc., as de- 
scribed in the final chapter. In the early days of any comparatively new industry a work of 
this kind, giving a clear account of collective experience, is very valuable, and will help to 
save the reputation of any young engineer dealing with it for the first: time. H. A. 


The Victory Scholarship, 1921. 


The Victory Scholarship, value £100, and the Gold Medal of the Society, 1s 
open to any British subject, male or female, below the age of 85 years, and will 
consist of designs in Architectural Composition. There is no entrance fee. 

The preliminary esquisse Competition will be held in London and local centres 
to be arranged on Saturday, June 4th; and the esquisse for the final competition 
will be held in London on Saturday, June 25th. 

Entries close on May 2nd, and intending Competitors may obtain an entry form 
and full particulars from the Secretary of the Society, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Mr. J. S. Donaldson, F.S.Arce., 
President of the South African Branch of the Society, 1920-21, 


Mr. John Stanislaus Donaldson, the President of the South African Branch 
of the Society for the Session 1920-21, was educated at St. Andrew’s College, 
Bloemfontein, and afterwards served his articles with Mr. F. Hilner, Architect, 
who practised in Bloemfontein, chiefly in ecclesiastical work. 


After completing his articles Mr. Donaldson was engaged on school work in 
Kimberley, and in 1887 proceeded to Johannesburg, becoming one of the pioneer 
Architects of that city. He has practised in Johannesburg ever since, designing 
and carrying out many important buildings in the City and its surroundings, mostly 
of a scholastic nature. 


Mr. Donaldson has been for many years the principal Consulting Architect to 
the Real Estate Corporation of Johannesburg. 


The new President of the Branch has been a Member of the Society since 
1913, and was transferred to Fellowship in 1920. He is a Past Honorary Secretary 
of the Branch, and is Vice-President of the Association of Transvaal Architects. 
Mr. Donaldson has done much work for the Branch in a quiet and effective way, 
and his election to the highest office has given great satisfaction to his colleagues. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the South African Branch of The Society of 
Architects was held at the offices of the Association of Transvaal Architects, 
Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on Monday, November 15th, 1920, when there 
were present: Messrs. R. Howpren, Senior Vice-President (in the chair), D. M. 
Burrox, J. F. Bearpwoop, M. J. Harris, J. W. Smart, Norman Harvey, H. Bewt- 
Joun, D. M. Smvctam, 8S. C. Dowserr, H. G. Veare, and J. 8. Donaxpson, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Mr. Atuan Witson and from the 
President. Mr. McWinuraMs. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, held on October 20th, 1919, were 
read and confirmed, and a statement of accounts for the twelve months ending 
September 80th, 1920, was presented by Mr. Burton, the Hon. Treasurer, showing a 
balance at the bank of £144 12s. 9d. On the motion of Mr. Beardwood, seconded by 
Mr. Harris, the balance-sheet was adopted. 

Mr. Howden then read the retiring President's (Mr. McWilliams) valedictory 
address, and in the discussion which arose Messrs. Howden and Burton expressed the 
opinion that the most important matter arising was ‘the question of apprenticeship, in 
connection with which an invitation had been received from the Principal of the 
Johannesburg Trades School for the Executive and members to visit the school. It 
was decided to refer the matter to the incoming Council. 

Mr. J. 8. Donaldson, the newly-elected President, was then inducted to the chair 
by Mr. R. Howden. 

The election of honorary officers and council was then proceeded with, and the 
following gentlemen were declared to be duly elected :— 

Vice-Presidents: Mzssrs. Franx Scorr, D. M. Burron, and J. F. Bearpwoop. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. G. Veare. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. D. M. Sincram. 

Mr. MoWrtx1ams (ex officio) : Member of Council. 

Tho following were nominated to fill the three vacancies on the Council, viz. :— 
Messrs. S. C. Dowsett, R. Howden, M. J. Harris, and Allan Wilson. A poll was, 
therefore, necessary, and Messrs. Norman Harvey and J. W. Small, who acted as 
scrutineers, declared the ballot to be in favour of Messrs. R. Howden, M. J. Harris, 
and Allan Wilson. 

The President, Mr. J. S. Donaldson, then delivered his inaugural address, and it 
was agreed that the valedictory and inaugural addresses be published and referred to 
the Council for consideration. 

It was resolved that the question of a War Memorial, mentioned in the Presidents 
address, and Mr. Sinclair’s suggestion regarding a Cot in the Children’s Hospital, be 
referred to the Council. 


Cuair oF ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr, D. M. Burton said it was a matter for congratulation that a Chair of 
Architecture had been decided upon by the new University at Johannesburg. This had 
not been brought about without very long and arduous work on the part of those 
Architects who took a keen interest in the welfare and progress of their profession, but 
before the Chair could actually be established it would be necessary for the Architects 
to provide the sum of £500 for the initial costs ; afterwards, the University would carry 
on at their own expense. There was little doubt but this sum would be forthcoming, 
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and he looked forward to the time when pupils in architecture would proceed to 
Johannesburg from all parts of South Africa. The Society of Architects Branch had 
a little money in hand, and he proposed that Fifty Guineas be donated for a bursary 
to the University for the encouragement of Architecture. 

This was seconded by Mr. Howden, and passed unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Hon. Auditor, and to the retiring President, 
Honorary Officers and Council, and the proceedings terminated. : : 


RECHIPTS AND PAYMENTS, 1st OCTOBER, 1919, TO 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1920. - 


£ s.d. : £ sid 
TO BALANCE AT BANK, Ist Octo- By DONATIONS—S.A. Academy ¥BPRD 
ber, 1919. ... ss Ke 147 13 6 Exhibition ane ee 25 0 0 
,, MOIETY OF SUBSCRIPTIONS Architects’ Benevolent Fund 10 10 O 
received from London ... 40 1 38 ,, STUDENTS’ PRIZES Pe a: 3.3. 0 
», ENTRANCE FEES AND SUB- », HXPENSES—Typing _... au 4 10 
SCRIPTIONS Ba asa 21 0 0 Post Box Ren 1 0.0 
», ENTRANCE FEES AND SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS— e 
Remitted to London ... 21-.0- 9 
Cost of draft ioe wee (O)aieas 8) 
», BALANCE AT BANK—80th 
September, 1920... ai} SPUR eT9 
£208 14 9 ni hOB AS pe 
EXAMINED AND FOUND CORRECT, SS 
8. DOWSETT, Hon, Auditor. ROBERT HOWDEN,  OD.M. BURTON, 
14/10/1920. Vice-President, Hon. Treasurer: 


VaLerictory AppRESss BY THE OUTGOING PRESIDENT (Mr. W. J. McWuurams, F.S.Arc.), 
Port Exizaseru, Novemser 15TH, 1920. 


My term of office has drawn to a close, and I have to address you as one who has 
been, as your President, I fear of very little service indeed. As the first to hold this 
office while residing far afield, I am conscious of having proved a failure, but however 
much this may appear to show a lack of interest, I can assure you it is only through 
lack of opportunity. 

The past year has been an extremely busy one for the Profession as you all know, 
and I am pleased to say this centre (Port Elizabeth) has come in for a fair share, and 
circumstances have all culminated to prevent my visiting J ohannesburg to attend the 
Annual Meeting. : - . 

The past year has been one of the most fruitful in large Architectural undertakings 
that we have had for a considerable time. Many fine schemes have been brought into 
the region of practical development. In this connection we have to record the loss of 
one of the greatest Architects South Africa has yet produced in the untimely death of 
My. J. M. Solomon, whose career was well known to us all, and whose ability and 
outstanding success had attracted attention all over the Union. Mr. Solomon’s death 
is a great loss to our Profession, and it is greatly to be regretted that he did not live 
ip see the consummation of his work in the completion of the University of Cape 

wn. . 

The cause of registration, which is the main reason for the foundation of our parens 
Society in London, has been making headway in several American cities, but little hat 
been accomplished in South Africa during the past year, though the will to progress 
in that direction is only dormant and not dead, but with the election of Mr. Reid 
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to the Presidency of the Cape Institute I hope to see another stride towards the 
end we all have in view. It is, of course, possible that the subject has been 
freely discussed and thus furthered amongst the members of our Council and their 
colleagues, but being so far from the larger centres I have had no opportunity of 
participating. 

The membership classification of our Parent Society is in the course of reforma- 
tion, and I am sure the scheme being carried out has met with the approval of every 
member of this Branch. It is fitting, I think, that admission to the Fellowship should 
be strongly guarded in order that only men of the highest merit should be elected to 
that class, and thus form in the minds of rising students a place of honour to be aimed 
at, and improve the status of the Society in the eyes of the public and place it on an 
equal footing with any other in the British Empire. 

In the Cape Province a tax has been imposed on the Profession of Architecture and 
also on that of Quantity Surveying. I have not had an opportunity of discussing this 
with members at other centres of this Province ; but it seems to me that this tax could 
be used as a lever to secure the passing of a Registration Act. ; 

The National Federation of Master Builders has endeavoured to standardise a 
Schedule of Conditions of Contract for use throughout the Union and has instructed 
all affiliated associations to refuse to sign any contract in which these conditions are not 
embodied save, however, that slight modifications are permitted in order to meet local 
conditions. 

While I think that the object the Federation has in view is a laudable one, and one 
too that the various Architectural bodies ought to appreciate, I cannot but express regret 
‘that the Master Builders have adopted the course they have in endeavouring to 
standardise this Schedule. Your Council is acting in conjunction with the Council of 
the Association of Transvaal Architects in revising the Schedule, and sound legal 
opinion has been called to their aid. I trust that the modifications necessary to suit 
the requirements of our profession will meet with the agreement of the Master 
Builders. . Z 

Owing to the very unsettled state of the labour market all over the world and the 
incessant demand for skilled artisans, all works under construction are making very 
slow progress and contractors are refusing to’ sign contracts in which a penalty for non- 
completion by a fixed date is imposed, while at some centres tendering for work is 
out of the question by reason of the paucity of supplies both of labour and materials. 

This is a state of affairs that is new! to all of us, and with the call for houses, 
more houses and again houses, and the passing of the Housing Bill to enable local 
authorities to secure funds to meet the demand, one wonders when normal conditions 
will appear even on the distant horizon. 

Unless steps are taken at once by the Union Government to encourage an 
apprentice system, or, failing this, then to establish numerous Training Schools and 
subsidise students in building construction, I fear there is no hope of relief in the 
direction of securing skilled labour since in all other countries the scarcity is equally 
felt. In England, for instance, the supply of building operatives is only about 50 per 
cent. of the demand in practically all trades. - 

Strikes in the building trades have been prevalent during the year, and at his 
.centre at least wages have gone up 80 per cent. to 100 per cent. without producing a 
better supply of men or quicker and more skilful workmanship. 

‘The Central Housing Board contemplates the establishment of a standard fee for 
architects engaged to carry out works under the provisions of the Housing Bill, and as 
the fees are the same as thore adopted by architectural bodies in England, they should 
meet with our approval. It is also pleasing to notice that the Central Housing Board 
is encouraging the employment of qualified architects to prepare Housing Schemes. 
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In conclusion, I must express my sorrow for not having been more active as your 
President, and my thanks to the Council for their kind consideration of the position in 
which I have been situated while holding that office. 


I offer my congratulations to Mr. Donaldson, whom I anticipate will be my 
successor, and I feel sure that if he proves as worthy in the President’s office as he 
has done in that of Honorary Secretary the Branch will not regret its choice. 


InaucuraL ADDRESS BY THE Presipent, Mr. J. §. Donanpson, F-.S.Arc., 
Novemser 151TH, 1920. 


I have to thank you for the honour you have conferred upon me by electing me to 
the President’s chair for the ensuing year. I appreciate the honour, and will endeavour 
to justify the confidence you have reposed in me. 


The thanks of the Members are due to the retiring Hon. Officers and Council, 
especially to Mr. Howden, the retiring Senior Vice President for so ably presiding at 
the Council Meetings during the past year. Our retiring President, as you are aware, 
is a resident of Port Elizabeth, and hence was unable to “attend our ‘Meetings. 


I do not intend to address you at any length, but I feel that you expect me to say 
a few words which affect the Society in particular, and the Profession generally. 


First, there is the question of Apprentices to the Building Trades. This 
important matter has had the attention of the Council for the past year, and although 
no tangible results have so far been obtained, much spade work has been accomplished. 
It behoves us now to co-operate with the Master Builders and Allied Trades 
Associations, the Federation of Trades, and the Trades School Authorities to work 
out some system to encourage and persuade the youths of this. country to train for 
the several skilled and technical trades, instead of drifting, as many are doing, into 
‘“‘ blind alley’ occupations, such occupations tending only to increase the poor white 
problem. 


It is regrettable, but nevertheless true, that many families are averse to their sons 
entering as apprentices in such trades as bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, &c. The reason 
seems to be that such work is looked upon as derogatory and undignified. That idea 
isa fallacy! It is recognised that many skilled tradesmen are infinitely better’ off 
to-day than is the case with many professional men. Good mechanics are commanding 
good wages, and are likely to do so for many years. Greater facilities should be 
offered to lads desirous of entering trades as apprentices; such facilities should embrace 
a first-class technical school training, and students should be subsided. Such schools 
should be provided by the Government, and should be established at all important 
centres of the Union. There are already a few industrial schools, but the number is 
not adequate. 


It is well known that the poor whites of our large cities are mostly ara from the 
by-owner class of people from the country ; that being so, the training of the sons of 
the people as apprentices, to help them to become good mechanics, and in that way 
helping them to become good and useful citizens, should be looked upon as a national 
problem and viewed from a National standpoint. ; 


I understand that it was the intention of the Government to introduce an Appren- 
tice Bill during the last session of Parliament; evidently the matter was allowed to 
drop. Surely it is the duty of the Government to consider the matter seriously and 
sympathetically by legislation and otherwise. 


Owing to the serious shortage of tradesmen in South Africa and the small prospect 
of augmentation from Overseas, is of the matter serious import. 
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Hovusine Scueme ror Sout AFRrica. 


The difficulty of housing the people in our country is just as great as it is in Europe, 
and, perhaps, on account of our large black and coloured population, far more serious. 
Therefore, housing schemes in South Africa have to be approached with a double 
difficulty. We have to deal with a white and coloured and black population, and in 
each case the temperamental treatment of each class or race should be observed. 

You will be glad to know, at any rate, that a Housing Act has come into operation 
in South Africa, with a Board of qualified professional men to advise on the various 
and different places which occur in the different portion of a vast and wide country — 
each district, of course, necessitates its own particular view-point, and so the Board 
appointed by the Government have by no means a simple task, and their work ig no 
sindcure. It is encouraging to Architects in South Africa to note that the Board 
insists, where it is possible, that before recommending any loans to Municipalities or 
other bodies, that qualified Architects shall be employed to deal with the problems of 
housing. This is a wise precaution, and will tend to avoid repetition or mediocrity and 
dulness, besides undoubtedly giving more livable houses for the people. 

The Johannesburg Municipality have a scheme for housing of whites and natives. 
I understand the scheme for the natives is being carried out by and under the 
Municipal authorities. Nothing seems to have been settled with regard to the 
housing of the Whites. When the scheme is settled it is hoped that the work will 
be entrusted to the registered practising Architects of the town. The question of 
housing is so serious that the matter should not be shelved. The erection of many 
more houses would in a measure help to eliminate the deplorable conditions of the 
slums, which are a disgrace to our city. 

It is gratifying to report that the bye-law passed by the Johannesburg, Springs and 
Boksburg Town Councils, and approved by the Administrator, has been gazetted that 
all plans submitted for Municipal approval for buildings, &c., exceeding the cost 
of £200 must be signed by qualified Architects. This law, I consider, is a sound one. 
It will undoubtedly mean that a better regulation of building and skilled design will 
become the more general rule in those towns, and the bye-law will further in a great 
measure assist the Municipal authorities by preventing the deterioration of whole 
neighbourhoods into slum areas. In this connection the thanks of the members of the 
Branch are due to Mr. M. J. Harris, one of our Past Presidents, who, as a member of 
the Johannesburg Town Council, gave the new bye-law some trenchant support. 
Pretoria, which has had a similar bye-law in working for some years, gives an 
encouraging precedent as to the beneficial results which may be expected. 


UnIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 


You are already aware that a scheme for some sort of joint action or unification is 
under consideration by The Society of Architects, the R.I.B.A., and other Architectural 
bodies in England I hope their deliberations will lead to real practical unity, and 
more particularly to statutory qualifications and registration in the Mother Country. 
Coming nearer home to the much desired Architects Act for the Union, it was hoped 
that some finality would have been reached during the past year. Our Society has 
always endeavoured to bring about registration. We must continue our efforts for a 
Bill for the whole of the Union, or, failing that, for the extension of the Transvaal Act 
to the other provinces of the Union. 


AROHITECTURAL CHarirR AT THE New UNIVERSITY. 


The Society has taken a keen and constant interest in the new University of the 
Transvaal, the building of which is about to be proceeded with .after a big competition 
amongst our leading Architects. Many years we have, as a Society, given our help 
and encouragement to the proposal of a Chair of Architecture in one of the South 
African Universities. This Chair has now been decided upon, and the new 
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University of the Transvaal is to have the honour of its seat. This has not been 
brought about without considerable effort and expense. For instance, the Association 
of Transvaal Architects, who are really responsible for the consummation of the 
scheme, has had to guarantee a large sum of money for the initial expenses. Our 
Society has been requested to assist in this expense, and it is confidently expected 
that our members will do their utmost to swell the fund to its desired figure. 


War Memoria SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Home Couneil have established the Victory Scholarship, minimum value being 
£100, to be open to competition annually. The scholarship is to carry with it the 
Gold Medal of the Society. 1t has occurred to me that it is now an opportune 
time for the Branch to allocate a sum of money to the Victory Scholarship to 
commemorate the deaths of those members of our Profession who have given up 
their lives in the great war. — 


South ArricaAN ACADEMY. 


The first Exhibition of Arts and Orafts of the 8.A. Academy was held 
last year, and it was an unqualified success in every way. It is proposed to hold 
a second Kixhibition in March next, and I hope our Members will make every effort 
to contribute to its suecess by sending exhibits of works of architectural merit, as, 
naturally, the success of the scheme very largely depends upon the quality of the 
exhibits sent in. The temporary Architectural work sent in last year was portrayed by 
excellent drawings, &c. 

The Academy was inaugurated under the auspices of the A.T.A. by Mr. D. M. 
Burton, past-President of the Society, to whom our thanks are due. 


TrounicaL Boprrs Hovusinc ScHEME. 


I note with pleasure that the housing scheme to amalgamate all the technical 
and scientific bodies under one roof is now an accomplished fact. There is, however, 
much to be done in extending the building to bring it up to the necessary require- 
ments, and for that purpose more funds are necessary. Our members will, no 
doubt, endeavour individually to do their share in the matter. linen 


Town Puannine. 


The Society is represented on the Town Planning Association of the Transvaal, 
whose usefulness is generally recogniséd. I take this opportunity of congratulating 
our past’ President, Mr. D. M. Burton, on his election as President to the Town 
Planning Association. 

There seems to be some pessimism prevalent as to the future prosperity of the 
Profession in this Country. One often hears that a very serious slump is impending. 
Ihave been a resident of Johannesburg for many years, having arrived here in 
1887, and can claim to be an old Pioneer. To my knowledge the bogey of a serious 
slump has been a continuous one ever since the birth of Johannesburg, notwith- 
standing that the City has grown to the largest in the Union, and will continue to 
grow, in spite of all such bogeys. Personally, | am an optimist as far as the 
future of our country is concerned. To my mind, it does not really matter how 
the country may occasionally be mismanaged, politically or otherwise—its expansion 
cannot be retarded. What is urgently required to assist it is Government and 
Municipal support for all sound industrial concerns, especially afforestation, iron, 
cereals, &c., and it behoves us all as workers, whether professional or otherwise, to 
do our utmost to encourage production to enable us not only to produce for our own 
consumption but to rank with other countries in exportation, and in that way help to 


make this country as great as nature has destined her to become. 
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Relaxation of Building Bye-Laws. 


Tue Ministry of Health (Temporary Relaxation of Building Bye-Laws), Regula- 
tions, 1920, dated November 12th, 1920, made by the Minister of Health under section 
25 of the Housing, Town Planning, &c, Act, 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. 5, c. 85), super- 
seding the Ministry of Health (Temporary Relaxation of Building Bye-Laws) Regula- 
tions, 1919, provides that a local authority, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
building bye-laws may during a period of three years from July 81st, 1919, consent to 
the erection and use for human habitation of any building erected or proposed to be 
erected, which complies with the condition set out in the Schedule, and gives a right 
of appeal to the Minister of Health against the neglect or refusal of a local authority 
to give such consent as aforesaid, or against the conditions on which such consent is 
given, or against the decision of the local authority as to the period for which the 
building may be allowed to be used for human habitation. 


Registration of Architects and Engineers. 


Tue American Institute of Architects in past Conventions is on record cordially 
favouring co-operation with engineering societies, but opposing joint legislation for 
State registration. The National Council of Architectural Registration Boards now 
in session has by unanimous vote expressed its opinion that joint registration 
Boards are not desirable for the best interests of either profession. ‘'he Joint 
Registration Bill just received by the Board of Directors will, however, receive the 
most careful consideration and action at next Convention. In the meantime, where 
simultaneous legislation has already been initiated, Institute members will endeavour 
to obtain laws which will secure to each profession independent action and control 
of examination and issuance of registration certificates. ‘The Institute regrets pre- 
mature publication in architectural press of joint committee report before it was 
received by the directors, and trusts you will not assume the report of a 
committee as the action of the Institute-——Journal A.I.A. 


The Builders’ Parliament. 


Ir is chiefly because we believe that architects will introduce a blander tone and 
temper into the Builders’ Parliament that we welcome the appointment to it of repre- 
sentatives of the Institute and of The Society of Architects; and it is because we are 
very sure that the closer co-operation of architects with contractors and operatives 
will be of all-round benefit that we have constantly urged members of the Pro- 
fession—especially the younger members—to take every opportunity of studying labour 
questions at first hand. It is for this reason, and with the object of keeping the 
architect in sufficiently close touch with practical problems to be able to handle them 
deftly when he was called upon to deal with them, as we felt quite certain that 
ultimately he would be, that we have lost no legitimate opportunity of commenting 
regularly on labour problems ,as they have arisen. These problems we have always 
endeavoured to treat from tHe standpoint of the architect, who has the disinterested 
object of arriving at the facts rather than that of taking sides or securing a victory.— 
Architects’ Journal. 


Victory Scholarship Fund. 


The total amount received to date is £636 and the Council hope that members who 
have not yet contributed to this fund will do so at an early date. The sum total 
required is £2,000. 
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Ordinary Meeting, April 21st. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford - 


Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, April AAst, 1921, at 8 p.m. A paper ws by 
lantern slides) till be read by Mr. A. R. Conper, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.1., on © West- 
minster Abbey.” 3 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions :—RoTHESAY, RENFREW, QUEENSBURY, CAMPBELTOWN, LxicH (Lanes.) 
(War Memorials), CaLcurra (Council Chamber). 

Members are requested not to take any part in the Rothesay, Renfrew, 
Queensbury and Leigh Competitions, without first ascertaining from the Society 
that the conditions have been approved by the Council. 


The First Atelier of Architecture. 
A meeting was held at 28, Bedford Square on March 2nd, when the President, 


Sir Charles T. Ruthen, on behalf of the members and students of the Atelier, wel- — 


comed M. Chaures, the Patron, on his return to carry on the work which had been 
interrupted by the war. This Atelier is one of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and 
membership of it confers a distinction which is valued by those who are acquainted 
with the qualifications of the Patron, who regulates admission. There are at present 
a few vacancies, and those who desire further information should apply, preferably 
personally, to M. Chaures at the Atelier, or to the Hon. Secretary, at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 


Quarterly Competition, January, 1921. 


The Assessors, Messrs. Percy B. Tubbs, L. Sylvester Sullivan and 
H. M. Robertson, have awarded the First Prize to the author of the design marked 
“A. 5,” W. A. Funnell, of Croydon (Student, elected in 1920). As there were 
only five entries a second prize is not available. 

The subject was “‘ A design for railing and colonnade to the forecourt of a 
public building.’’ 

The Assessors express their disappointment at the general standard ieee 
which they consider might have been improved by more study within the time 
allowed (three months). They suggest that the winner should avail himself of 
training at a recognised architectural school or Atelier. 

The w inning design shows promise in massing and proportion, but is weak in 
detail, and lacks cohesion in its setting and in the combination of materials. The 
general effect is cramped, the best use not being made of the width available. This 
Student should study the treatment of the impost which might have recalled the 
entablature of the wings. 


It is suggested that in future competitions of this nature it would be a benefit 


to competitors if their preliminary sketches were submitted to the Assessors for 
eriticism and advice before the finished drawings are completed. The Assessors 
would be pleased: to arrange for a public criticism of the finished drawings if the 
competitors were able to attend. 
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The Society is not, as a body, responsible for the opinions expressed by indiwidwal authors 
and speakers. 


The Membership Examination. 


The Syllabus and Entry Forms may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Society, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. The next Examination will take 
place in October. Entries close on September 1st, 1921. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 
Henry Saxon Snevu Prize. 


Tur Prize for the year 1921 will consist of Fifty Guineas and the Medal of the 
Institute, and is offered foran Essay on “ Suggestions for a System of Central Hot 
Water Supply and Heating, adapted to Modern Housing Schemes, and to existing 
groups of Houses.”’ 

The following points should be dealt with :—1. Central Installation. 2. Appliances 
for and methods of distribution. 8. Methods of conserving the heat. 4. Provision for 
continued supply during repair of system. 5. Cost; Initial and Service. 6. Com- 
bination with other services for reducing expenses. 

The Essay to consist of not more than 5,000 words, to be typewritten on foolscap, 
one side only, and to be illustrated by drawings or sketches. Two competitors may 
combine in sending in an Essay and Drawings. Essays must be delivered on or before 
August 31st, 1921, addressed to the Secretary of The Royal Sanitary Institute, 
90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, §.W.1, and a copy of the General Conditions 
can be obtained from that address. 
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Victory Scholarship, 1921. 


The Council will be glad to receive the donations of members who have not 
subscribed to the Fund. £1,350 is still required. 


Review. 


BUILDING Reparrs. A Practical Guide to their Execution, by Ernest G. BLAKE, M.R.S.L, 
A.z.t.c.c. Demy 8vo., pp. 216, with 84 ‘llustrations. London; B. T. Batsford, 1920, price 
8s. 6d. net. 


To those about to undertake building repairs at the present time, there are many who would 
repeat ‘‘ Punch’s ’’ advice to those about to marry—Don’t; but a saner view would recall the 
old proverb, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine,’ and a wise man would proceed with necessary 
repairs, ‘‘ lest worse befall.” In this book, written by a thoroughly practical man, will be 
found descriptions of all the usual defects in a building caused by age or neglect, and the 
simplest method of reparation. The matter is divided under the heads of Bricklayer, Tiler, 
Slater and Mason; Shoring ; Carpenter ; Plumber, Hot-Water Fitter and Electrician; Plasterer ; 
Painter, Paperhanging and Glazier. The information is more particularly suitable for young 
builders just starting on their own account, but the younger architects may learn much from 
it, and even an ordinary householder may derive useful knowledge from the very explicit 
directions that are given.—H. A. 


Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was héld at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on‘ Thursday, April 21, 1921, at Bap. Svbae President, Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen, having taken the chair, the minutes of the previous meeting, 
ag published in the ‘* Journal,’’ were taken as reygl, and were confirmed and signed. 

The following announcements were made :— 


Nominations: For Fellowship, 11. For Membership, 12. 
ADMISSIONS :— 

As Licentiates :—AsH, GILBERT DovucLas, 2, Rainscombe Terrace, Bath Road, Devizes; 
Aruron, THomas SypNEY, Quebec House, Quebec Street, Leeds; BRoTHERS, Coin STANLEY, 
49, Whitechapel, Liverpool; Evirorr, Hersere, 23, Cherry Orchard, Lichfield, Staffs; WRIGHT, 
Ernest Harry, 9, Thomas Street, Woolwich, §.E.18; Buack, Roserr Riep, 250, Roden Street, 
Donegal Road, Belfast. 

As Srupents :—Brprorp, Stuart, “ Freiston Lodge,’ Old Shoreham Road, Hove; CREESE, 
Joun, 7, Hatter Street, Bury St. Edmunds; Cowizy, Roperick HEDLEY, Central Stores, Hel- 
lingly, Sussex ; SKELTON, Francois ALFRED, 28, Ker Street, Devonport. 

RerstaTeMeNt TO MemBERSHIP :—WILLIAMS, WILLIAM GriFFITH, Diocesan Offices, Bangor, 
North Wales. 

RESIGNATION or MemBERsHIp :—PuRvis, Frep. J., Parker Street, Cootamundra, N.S.W. 

‘A vote was then taken for the following candidates and was declared to be 
unanimously in their favour :— 

As Frttows TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP :—CUNLIFFE, Ropert HARGREAVES, Orient 
Buildings, Fleetwood ; GRay, ANDREW, 64, Duncombe Road, Hertford ; VERNON-INKPEN, GEORGE 
CuaruEs, F.S.1., 40, Commercial Road, Portsmouth. ° : 

As Mempers :—Bioomer, Boaz, 35, St. Bartholomew’s Road, Reading ; Epwarps, Haroip 


Wrrtram, 165, Kinz’s Road, Kingston-upon-Thames ; Foy, , Josery, 21, Acresfield, Bolton; . 


Marurson, JOSEPH, F.S.1., Wearne, Langport, Somerset. 

The business of the meeting was followed by a Lantern Lecture by Mr. A. R. 
Conder, A.R.1.B.A., on Westminster Abbey, and a discussion in which much ap- 
preciation was expressed of Mr. Conder’s handling of the subject, and of the fine 
series of photographic slides shown by him. 

A hearty vote of thanks was aecorded to the Lecturer, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
VIL. 


By Sr Cuarues T. Ruruen, 0.8.5., F.2.1.8.4., President of The Society of Architects. 


The Museo Lapidario Maffeiano stands inthe courtyard of the Teatro Filarmonico 
(Verona), built in 1716, and rebuilt in 1760, and adjoining the same Piazza. This 
building was founded by Scipione Maffei, the historian; and contains Etruscan, 
Greek, Roman, early-Christian, and medizval inscriptions, antique sculptures, etc. 

Passing from the Piazza through the Portino down the noble Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, with its statue of Michele Sanmicheli, ‘‘ grande nelle architettura civile 
e religiosa massinio nella militare,’’ with its magnificent Porta Nuova forming the 
terminal feature, and standing midway between the Bastione St. Trinit& and the 
Bastinoe dei Riformati, the Stazione Porta Nuona may be entered. The Porta 
Nuova, the work of Sanmicheli, is a beautiful gateway, severe and simple, with 
its great keystones so characteristic of this master’s work. 

Selecting the avenue. to the north-west, the Porta del Palio is reached, again 
a delightful composition of the same master-hand, with its fluted Doric columns 
on the exterior and the rustication on the interior, passing through the columns, 
which have no bases. Passing the Ospitale Militare on the way, and following 
the Stradone di Porta Palio, the Vicolo San Bernardino is approached. This is a 
very fine church with pretty cloisters and many beautiful frescoes ; and also the 
exceptionally grand Cappella Pellegrini, a fine chapel in the Renaissance style, 
Sanmicheli’s most famous and certainly most perfect creation. Verona’s greatest 
architect excelled himself in this little circular chapel, which is magnificent in 
every line and every detail. 

Further to the north, in the poor quarters of the city, is the Piazza San Zeno, 
containing that famous Romanesque church of San Zeno Maggiore, the finest, 
without doubt, in the whole of Northern Italy. 

This perfect masterpiece of the Romanesque style, pure, simple and dignified, 
is the most beautiful work of art of Veronese medievalism, its date being the 
middle of the twelfth century. The choir, it is recorded, was rebuilt in 1386-98, 
and the entire church restored in 1870. The church is of noble proportions, and 
the various works of restoration and rebuilding have not, as is the case, unfor- 
tunately, with so many such works, injured the original fabric or interfered with 
the original conception. The large circular window over the main entrance is 
particularly fine, representing the wheel of fortune; it is formed of concentrically 
arranged semi-circles, carried upon columns; and adds beauty to this Lombardic- 
Romanesque facade. This rose window was executed by Briolotus, a sculpture 
of some considerable note in those days. Below is a portal of much grace and 
originality. A highly-decorated semi-circular head, with a pedimented canopy, 
crown it, and the latter is carried upon two columns, which in turn are supported 
upon the backs of crouching lions of red marble; a particularly quaint treatment 
typical of this period. Above are the words ‘‘ Dextra Dei gentes benedicit sacra 
potentes.’’ The west front of this church is of marble of reddish hue, and the sides 
are of a striped or coursed treatment of layers of marble and bricks in alternate 
courses. Over the entrance doors, which are heavily panelled with bronze reliefs 
depicting scenes from the Bible and the life of San Zeno, the space under the 
surmounting arch is elaborately ornamented. Within this beautiful Lombardo- 
Romanesque basilica, looking from the elevated west doorway, one is impressed 
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by the grand, noble and reverent interior, and the perfect harmony of its lines, 
and the graceful proportions of its arches and columns, with their foliaged capitals. 

Entering through this west door, some ten steps are descended to the level of 
the nave, which extends between the two aisles, and then two flights of steps, 
the first leading down to the crypt, and the other leading up to the high-altar and 
choir. The three arches, supported upon pairs of round shafts with sculptured 
capitals over twenty steps leading down to the crypt, are semi-circular, and present 
a very effective and artistic entrance to this low-lying portion of the church. The 
vaulted roof of the crypt, which’is supported by forty round columns with quaint 
capitals, is a particularly fine specimen of ninth-century work, and is the only 
relic of the original church. 

There are in the choir some old walnut carved seats attributed to the fourteenth 
century, and the quaint and curious wooden ceiling of the nave, of the same century, 
is of much interest. A number of very beautiful and elaborate frescoes, a fine 
choir screen, and an altar between two columns of brown marble resting upon 
a lion and bull, are among the many items of considerable interest in this old 
temple. The cloisters of the twelfth century are of great beauty; they consist of 
coupled columns of red Verona marble, with enriched capitals. 

The stately campanile which rises detached, but close to the church, is of 
slender proportions and of great height. Its date is eleventh-twelfth century. This 
wonderful erection, which is shown in one of the illustrations, is wholly of brick 
and harmonises well with the church, is surmounted by a cone-shaped spire and 
four corner pinnacles. 

It was begun in 1045 and finished 183 years later, and is one of the finest in 
Italy, and makes a glorious picture standing out clearly against the blue Italian 
sky. The summit of the square portion of the campanile has a quaint arrangement 
of a double row of three arched openings. 

On the north side of this church stands a massive square brick tower with 
forked battlements, which together with the cloisters, is all that is left of the 
Benedictine monastery which was suppressed in 1770, and which was continually 
inhabited by kings in the olden days. 

To the north-west of San Zeno stands the Porta San Zeno, another of those 
entrance gateways to the city erected in 1540 by Sanmicheli. This gateway stands 
close to the Bastione San Zeno. Leaving San Zeno and its surroundings, the 
return journey from this portion of the city is made by the embankment of the 
Adige. 


The Castel Vecchio is next reached, a structure of very exceptional interest, 


and possessing a history similar to that associated with so many of the buildings 
in Verona, and brim full of stirring incidents. Built between 1353 and 1358 as 
the castle of Cangrande II., and forming the entrance to the imposing picturesque 
pinnacled-bridge across the river, this structure was erected by this prince of the 
House of Scala, and is now used as a barracks. : 
Adjoining in the Piazzetta di Castel Vecchio stands the famous Palazzo 
Canossa, with its fine colonnaded court and portico, one of the finest palaces in 
this neighbourhood, and the work, again, of that master-architect, Sanmicheli. 
Its main saloon on the upper floor has a great fresco in the vaulting, by Tiepolo. 


Still in the Corso Cavour further on rises the church of San Lorenzo, a small - 


but interesting example of the Roman-Lombardesque style, with round towers on 
the facade. This church stands back from the roadway and is reached through 
an archway and quaint courtyard. The plan is an interesting example of the 
Roman basilica, and the round arches of the interior are striking, being supported 
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upon columns and pillars of Veronese and other marbles. . See Sey 

The. Corso Cavour is one of the principal streets in the city, and is exceptionally 
rich in architectural monuments; among which are the following, viz. The 
beautiful baroque Palazzo Carlotti of 1665 date; the sixteenth century Renaissance 
Palazzo Scannagatti, now the Banca d'Italia; the Venetian-Gothic Palazzo Pozzoni 
of the fourteenth century; the church of Santi Apostoli with its very ancient tower 
‘and Romanesque apse; and the eighth century church of Santa Tenteria. 

: Then the Porta dei Borsari is reached, one of the town gates erected under 
Emp. Gallienus, A.D. 265. This, as the illustration will show, is a fine Roman 
gateway, with its double archway and two storeys of window openings overhead. 
In these modern days this relic of days gone by has a strange appearance, crossing 
the roadway from side to side, and with one set of tram rails passing under one 
of its arches, the modern end the antique together, it strikes one as strange, and 
unlike many old Roman gateways, out of place. At first sight this strange struc- 
ture has the appearance of the one remaining wall or side of an old three-storeyed 
edifice which had at one time stood astride the roadway. It is a fine piece of 
architecture, with its Corinthian pilasters pedimented over the arches and strange 
combinations in its upper parts. 

_ Following to the left a narrow artery, the Via Sant’ Eufémia is soon reached, 
wherein stands the thirteenth-fourteenth century Gothic church of Sant’ Hufémeia 
with its imposing facade. Further east the Via Duomo leads northwards to 
the Duomo of Verona, a Romanesque edifice, about the question of the 
age. of which there is. very considerable disagreement. Possibly _ the 
eighth century, or the beginning of the ninth century, is somewhere 
near the date of the completion of the early fabric. This early 
Ttalian ¢hurch is certainly picturesque as it is seen to-day; but little excepting 
the apse and part of the choir seem to remain of the original structure, the rest 
being certainly not earlier than the twelfth century. The nave and Gothic windows 
of the facade are of fifteenth century date. Along the north and south sides are 
a series of apses, and these with the windows in the west end of the aisles and 
the handsome south portal, form the principal features externally. 

This porch, last named, is singularly quaint and exceedingly distinctive, the 
upper portion being very similar to the porch of San Zenone. The canopied top is 
carried upon short columns resting upon a marble lion on one side and a grotesque 
corbel on the other side, which are in turn supported on taller columns with 
@arved capitals, and the bases rest upon large blocks of marble. | 

‘The fine porch on the west front is supported on shafts of two stages in height, 
and bases which rest on the backs of huge marble lions, the shafts of the upper 
stage are supported by a flat pediment. Behind the columns on each side of the 
door stand in rough relief the figures of Roland and Oliver, the paladins of Charle- 
magne, which, according to the inscription, 

% : ‘* Artificem quarum qui sculpserit haec Nicolaum. ~ 
Nunc concurrentes laudent per saecula gentes.”’ 
were executed by one Nicholas in 1135. 

The apse adjoining the south portal is particularly beautiful with its thin 
Corinthian pilasters and carved and decorated frieze. Close to the church rises a 
campanile in an unfinished state, designed by Sanmicheli. 

“It would seem that the striking interior is the result of alterations and re- 
buildings, carried out in the fourteenth century, and discloses a wonderful diver- 
gence of styles, all creating a composition of perfect harmony. The style of the 
Middle Ages and that of the Italian Renaissance are combined with perfection in 
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result. This fine fabric has only five bays in length, but of such great dimensions 
that the nave and aisles alone measure about 225 feet by 97 feet inside. The 
columns are very lofty and are of red marble, moulded, and with heavy capitals 
of carved foliage. One can scarcely term the ceiling other than ugly; but the 
interior as a whole is supremely beautiful and solemn. As in other great Italian 
churches, there are two organs, placed above the choir stalls, with specially beautiful 
cases, flanked by tall Corinthian columns. Above the rood-loft, designed by San- 
micheli, is a beautiful bronze crucifix by Giambattista da Verona. There are 
frescoes above the high altar designed by Giulio Romano, and executed by Torbido 
in 1534. 

The ancient baptistry, San Giovanni in Fonte, approached through a corridor 
to the left of the choir, is a detached twelfth century church. A very pretty little 
basilica in the Romanesque style, with a nave and aisle ending in three apses; 
lighted by a small clerestory, and with some columns which are probably Roman. 
The octagonal font, carved out of one large block of Verona marble, with its 
excellent twelfth century Romanesque reliefs of eight subjects, beginning with the 
‘* Annunciation,’’ and finishing with the ‘‘ Baptism of Our Lord,”’ is of great size 
and stands in the centre. The basin of the octagonal font is nearly seven feet in 
diameter, and within this great font there is a smaller one of quatrefoil shape. 
In the Romanesque cloisters on the north side of the church is some fine early- 
Christian mosaic work. Around this great Italian cathedral clusters much of 
absorbing interest for study, if time is not too pressing, and a considerable time 
may well be spent with much profit and pleasure to the architectural student. 

On the north of the Piazza del Duomo is the Palazzo dei Canonici. This 
structure, which is of roomy dimensions, contains the Biblioteca Capitolare, really 
the library belonging to the cathedral, with its 18,000 volumes, together with 
priceless MSS. of great age. To the east of the Duomo one sees in the Piazza 
Vescovado the Vescovado or Bishop’s Palace, a building which has passed through 
many epochs of alterations and reconstructions, with a Renaissance facade attri- 
buted to 1502, although it was possibly two hundred and fifty years earlier than this 
that this edifice was much altered and rebuilt. The doorway leading to the palace is 
a specially fine piece of work, supposed to have been the work of Fra Giocondo of 
Verona. A pretty little chapel is contained in this building, which, in turn, con- 
tains three very fine and notable paintings by Liberale da Verona, representing the 
‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ the ‘‘ Nativity of Our Lord,’’ and the ‘* Passing of the 
Blessed Virgin.’’ There is also a ‘‘ Madonna ’’ by Morone, and a “ Raising of 
Lazarus ’’ by Caroto. 

In the near vicinity of the Duomo there are a number of other buildings with 
ancient and interesting histories; houses of the old Patrician families of Verona; 
the Palazzo Miniscalchi, the work of Verona’s great architect, Michele Sanmicheli, 
standing close by in the Via Pigna. The adorning of the exterior of the latter 
building with frescoes (which have suffered much at the hands of restorers), by 
Torbido, is typical of the age of the building. 

Crossing the river Adige by the Ponte della Pietra, the two arches of which 
“next to the left bank are Roman, but the remaining three arches and the tower 
on the right bank date originally from the times of Sealiger Alberto I., 1298, but in 
1520 were practically rebuilt, lies the Roman theatre, above the Rigaste Redentore, 
on the west slope of the Colle San Pietro. This theatre, it is supposed, dates from 
the time of Augustus, although no date can, with any degree of accuracy, be fixed 
as to when this city came under the influence of and subject to Rome. 

The Roman theatre, next to the amphitheatre, is the most important building 
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of antiquity of the city, and, with the latter, form her most classic monuments. 
This great erection was in the tenth century known as the Palatium of Theodoric, 
and private dwellings and religious temples occupied its area since the early Middle 
Ages. In 1834-61 Andrea Monga partially explored it, but it was not until about 
twenty years ago that the whole structure was uncovered by the municipality. 
Entrance is obtained from the Rigaste Redentore, and through the tunnel-passage 
the semi-circular orchestra is reached. The auditorium, which is in the form of a 
semi-circle, is one hundred and thirteen yards long, and there are twenty rows of 
marble steps or seats, divided into segments by narrow stairways. Some of the 
supporting walls of the highest part of the auditorium have escaped destruction. 


Santi Siro e Libera, a little church, with a fourteenth century Gothic facade, is 
reached from the lower seats in the theatre by a double flight of steps, which date 
from the end of the seventeenth century or beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and close to this church there remains a fragment of the fifteenth century convent 
of San Girolamo. In front of the bridge before mentioned a steep pathway with 
steps leads to the Via San Carlo, and the Castello San Pietro, a very fine barracks 
erected on the site of a Visconti Castle by the Austrians in 1854. 

From the terrace of this castle a magnificent view is to be obtained of the 
city and surroundings. 

Close by stands the church of San Stefano, supposed tu have been for many 
years the Cathedral of Verona, and it was closely associated with the early history 
of the city. The church, the original of which was probably of the eighth century, 
stands upon the foundations of the early church destroyed by King Theodoric ; it 
was rebuilt in the eleventh or twelfth century, and is a Romanesque basilica, the 
raised choir and abulatory being of the fourteenth century. The crypt contains 
the remains of many of the bishops of Verona of the Middle Ages. 

A little further to the west stands the church of San Giorgio in Braida, or 
San Giorgio Maggiore, rebuilt after 1477, and completed in the sixteenth century 
with the help of Sanmicheli. The interior contains many fine pictures by Veronese 
and Brescian masters. Behind the high altar is a magnificent painting by Paolo 
Veronese, on the subject of the martyrdom of St. George. 

Passing through the Porta San Giorgio, and making towards the river, the 
Ponte Garibaldi, one of the famous bridges, erected in 1525, is crossed; and, making 
in a southernly direction by the Via Garabaldi, the Corso Sant’ Anastasia is entered, 
and at the east end of this street is situate the Piazza Sant’Anastasia, in which 
rises the Dominican church of the same name. This edifice was erected about 
1290-1323 and 1422-1481, and is in the Gothic style; a very fine example of the 
combination of bricks and marble, so characteristic of Verona and other parts of 
Northern Italy. The facade, which is of brick with a portal of marble, is unfinished, 
and is particularly rich in its lines and ornamentation, which are improved by the 
very beautiful marble portal. The fine old doors, with enrichments in marble 
added to the fourteenth century work in frescoed lunettes, make this entrance very 
striking and original. The interior, again, is of very especial beauty, boldness 
and symmetry of proportion being the characteristics. The nave and two narrow 
side-aisles are separated by twelve columns and terminate in an apse of five divi- 
sions. The late Gothic decoration of the vaulting, dating from 1487, is specially 
fine. The magnificent altars are of fifteenth to eighteenth centuries date, and 
are in various styles, from the Classic to the Renaissance. By the first altar to 
the right is a monument of the Genoese Doge Giano Fregoso, afterwards a Venetian 
general, by Danese Cattaneo. This altar is considered one of the finest in Italy, 
and is Corinthian in style. It was designed and executed in 1565. The second 
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altar is a mixture of Renaissance and Classical work. Over the third altar, which 
is beautified with magnificent early-Renaissance ornamentation, is a fresco of the 
‘“ Entombment,’’ by Liberale de Verona. The fourth altar is in outline a repre- 
sentation of the ancient Arco dei Gravi, which once stood alongside of the Castel 
Vecchio. This latter altar was erected in 1539. 

On the first column to the right and left on entering this church are sixteenth- 
century holy water basins or stoups, supported on humpbacked dwarfs, known 
as the “‘ Gobbi di Sant’Anastasia.’’ The one to the right was the work of Ales- 
sandro Rossi, the father of the humpbacked painter Giambattista Rossi, known as 
‘‘ Gobbino,’’ and it is dated 1591. The left hand grotesque figure was the work of 
Gabriel Cagliari, the father of that famous master, Paolo Veronese. 

There is a fine early-Renaissance altar in the right transept with paintings 
of St. Paul, by Cavazzola, and a Madonna with Saints, by Girolamo dai Libri. 
There are many other items of great interest in this beautiful edifice ; too numerous 
to treat fully in a short description of the large number of beauties in this wonderful 
city. 

Retracing one’s steps in the Corso Anastasia to the westwards the Piazza delle 
Erbe is entered, the market place of Verona, and one of the most delightfully 
picturesque squares in the whole of Italy, full of market people and merry 
chatter, as well as fruit, vegetables, flowers and birds. What a change from the 
days of the Romans, when here the Forum stood, and in, this very square the 
gladiatorial combats were held in the old days before the construction of the amphi- 
theatre. Every nook and corner of this ancient piazza is charged to the full with 
historical interest of the most absorbing and exciting nature. It is a typically 
foreign scene, the stately campanile of the Scaligeri palace rising majestically 
behind the comparatively squat houses; whilst the other features round about 

_produce in combination a very striking and beautiful picture. 

In the centre stands the Capitello, a canopy-like erection carried on four 
columns, set up in its present form in the sixteenth century, but originally in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and formerly used for the elections of the 
Signori and Podest&. This erection sometimes called the Tribune, or Tribuna 
(ancient seat of judgment), and again, erroneously it is said, ‘‘ Berlina ”’ (pillory), 
was used for the issuing of public decrees and sentences of death. The Scaligers, 
it is said, took their oath of office at this spot. . 

At the northern end stands the marble column of St. Mark, placed there, as 
already stated, when Verona was restored to the rule of Venice. This column 
was erected in 1523, and was restored in 1886. It bears on the top a winged lion, 
representing, so it is said, the supremacy of Venice over Verona. The column 
consists of one single block of marble. Close by is the fountain erected in 1868, 
surmounted by an antique marble statue of Rome, called Madonna Verona. It is 
supposed that this statue was placed where it now stands by the Consul Valerius 
Palladio in the days of the Emperor Theodosius. The Casa dei Mercanti, which 
dates from 1801, stands in the corner of the Via Pellicciai on the west side of the 
square ; this brick structure, which is now the Chamber of Commerce, was rebuilt 
in 1878. 

The very beautiful Palazzo Trezzo, formerly known as the Palazzo Maffei, 
stands on the north side of the Piazza delle Erbe. Its date is about. 1668, and 
its style the baroque, and has many points of great interest, including a. very 
curious spiral staircase. A lofty tower, known as the Torre dei Gardello, erected 
in 1370, stands close by, and the ancient Casa Mazzanti, with its exterior frescoes, 
and outside staircase, originally built by the Scaligers. 
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‘Milan Cathedral, from the Hotel Metropole. 


The Castello, Milan. 
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Entering the Piazza dei Signori, or Piazza Dante, by passing under an archway, 
in the Via Costa, known as ‘‘ Las Costa,’’ one finds a square, as with the Piazza 
delle Erbe, full of ancient associations, and one which has taken its full share in 
all the great events of historical note and importance. The events connected with 
the Scaligers are particularly associated with this square. Their private residences 
were erected in this Piazza. Their seat of Government was also set up here, and 
the tombs of the Sealigers are near by. 


. The Palazzo della Ragione, or the Palazzo del Commune, is the first building 
on Ae right on entering this old square from the Piazza dell’ Erbe. Its facade, 
so far as the main front is concerned, is of the Renaissance period, about 1524, 
but the remaining portion of the exterior was modernised in the nineteenth century 
by Giuseppe Barbieri. The original building was erected in 1183-93. A very fine 
outside staircase in the Gothic style leads to the first-floor portion, where a collec- 
tion of modern works of art is kept. This staircase was erected in 1446-50, and 
stands in the Mercato Vecchio, from which leads the entrance to the Torre del 
Commune, about 272 feet high, supposed to have been erected in'1172, and altered 
in 1448. This is a fine tower and forms one of the features in a distant view of the 
city. Between the Via Costa and the Volto Barbaro, on the west side of the 
square, stands the thirteenth century Domus Vova, originally the residence of the 
Podesta. This place was rebuilt in 1659. The battlemented tower of the Scaligers 
rises on‘ the other side of the Via Dante; this was used at one time as a house of 
detention for those who came under the displeasure of the Sealigers, and alongside 
this tower stands the Palazzo Tribunalizio, formerly the Palazzo del Capitano (the 
seat of the Venetian governor), originally a residence of the Séaligers, now a law 
courts, erected in the fourteenth century, but remodelled in the sixteenth century. 
The Porta dei Bombardiere, erected in the late seventeenth century in the court- 
yard, is a fine piece of work. 


The Prefettura, another residence of the Scaligers of the thirteenth century, 
altered in the sixteenth century, stands on the east side of the piazza, and has a 
fine portal by Sanmicheli. The old town hall, generally called La Loggia di 
Fra Giocondo, the Palazzo del Consiglio, the former residence of the Lords. .of 
Verona, stands close by the last-named building, and is one of the finest early- 
Renaissance structures in Northern Italy. This. building was erected in 1476-93, 
and is generally aséribed to Fra Giocondo, one of the most celebrated architects of 
the early-Renaissance, whose works are to be found in various parts of Italy. It is 
recorded that this building was erected by the order of the Venetian Republic, 
and it was extensively restored in 1873. 


‘The inscription over the doorway, ‘‘ Pro summa fide summus amor 1592’ "was 
placed there by the Venetians. Over this doorway are statues of famous ancient 
Veronese, Cornelius Nepos, Satullus, Vitruvius, Pliny the younger, and others, 
and on the walls are busts of celebrated modern Veronese. 


The passage next to the Tribunal, the Via Santa Maria Antica, leads to the 
ancient church of Santa Maria Antica, with its Romanesque campanile. This 
church used by the Scaligers as their private chapel, originally dates, it is supposed, 
from about 1,000. It has been so extensively restored (in the original style) 
that little remains of the original edifice. The tombs of the Scaligers are close by, 
and, constitute one of the great monuments of Verona. Over the entrance to the 
before-mentioned church, a monument exists to Francesco della Scala, mostly 
ealled Can Grande I. , who ruled as Lord of Verona from 1312 to 1829. This monu- 
ment is surmounted ‘by an equestrian statue of this prince of the house of Seala. 
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Under the canopy supporting the statue is a sarcophagus of marble carried upon 
four columns with Corinthian capitals. 


The other tombs rest in an enclosed piece of ground, and upon close examina- 
tion and study of these monuments which immortalise the genius of the dynasty 
there is much fine work to be seen. The tomb of Con Signorio is a gorgeous erection, 
the architect and sculptor of this wonderful work being Bonino da Campione. In 
elaboration and costliness this monument, which was erected during the lifetime 
of Con Signorio, is by far the most extraordinary of all the monuments of the 
Scaligers. It is undoubtedly the one which above all others arrests the eye of the 
student. It is a many-pinnacled fabric with niches containing statues of warrior 
saints, surrounding it. 


Returning to the Piazza dell’ Erbe and passing on the right, the Via Mazzini, 
a narrow street, but nevertheless, the prineipal thoroughfare of the city, and enter- 
ing the Via Cappello to the south of the Piazza there stands an old house of the 
thirteenth century, now owned by the municipality, and said to be the house of 
Juliet’s parents, the Capuletti, immortalised by Shakespeare. 


Following the Via San Sebastino, a continuation of the Via Cappello, in which 
stands the Biblioteca Communale containing many valuable manuscripts and 
volumes, there rises the church of San Sebastino. Still further in the continuation 
of the same street, named the Via Leoni, stands the Arco dei Leoni, the remains of 
Roman double gateway, supposed to be coeval with the Porta dei Borsai, earlier 
referred to. It is a fine ruin of great antiquity, and probably was once one of 
the town gateways. 


The Romanesque church of San Fermo Maggiore, near by and close to the 
Ponte Navi, is one of the four finest churches in Verona. Erected in the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries by the Benedictines, it is one of the beautiful examples of the 
combination of brick and marble so characteristic of Verona. The upper church, 
with the exception of the campanile and two apses, was rebuilt by the Franciscans 
in the early part of the fourteenth century in the Gothic style. The original church 
is said to date from 1065. The crypt is perhaps the oldest portion of the existing 
edifice, is of great interest, and contains noteworthy examples of fresco painting 
work. To the left on entering there stands a charming monument to Aventino 
Fracastoro, physician of Con Grande I. The interior has only a single nave and 
no aisles, and is extremely beautiful, with its old larch-wood roof ornamented with 
paintings and carvings. Over the main entrance is a fourteenth-century Veronese 
fresco of the Crucifixion, ascribed to a very early unknown master. There are 
many other fine pieces in this old temple, including interesting examples of the 
Veronese school, and a pulpit which is a magnificent morsel of fourteenth century 
work. 

The Ponte delle Navi, which ends the Via Leoni, was erected in 1893 on the 
site occupied formerly by two stone bridges which were destroyed by the over- 
flowing of the mighty Adige, in two of this great river’s periodical tempestuous fits, 
in 1757 and again in 1882. From this bridge a splendid view is obtained of the 
choir and transept of San Fermo and of the stretch of the river as far as the Ponte 
della Pietra, with the Castello San Pietro on the high bank fo the right. 


Passing eastwards in the Via Venti Settembre, the Vicolo Fieumicello is taken 
on the left; reaching the Santi Nazzaro e Celso, a Renaissance church rebuilt in 
1464-83, originally a Gothic structure of the eleventh century. It was again 
restored, it is said, in 1510. This church had originally five aisles, but these were 
reduced to three. It is full of very interesting items. 
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Tomba di Giulietta, Verona. 


Porta dei Borsari, Verona. 
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Proceeding in a northerly direction, the Giardino Giusti, reached through the 
cortile of the Palazzo Giusti, is next visited in the Via Giardino Giusti, No. 10. 
On the way the traveller’s eye is continually attracted by the number of palaces 
and houses, particularly plentiful in this part of the city, and generally of striking 
architectural merit and beauty. 


This Giardino Giusti dates from the middle of the sixteenth century, and is 
a magnificent park, containing cypress trees of great height and age. Many of 
them are 136 feet high and 400 years old, some, it is said, even 500 years; and 
one died recently at the great age of 700 years. The view from the terrace is 
commanding and inspiring. The whole of the city is surveyed, and the distant 
Apennines, Monte Pizzocolo, and Monte Guglielmo are included in what may be 
described as a panorama of extreme loveliness. 


Keeping still in a northerly direction, in the Interrato dell’ Acqua Morta, the 
ancient canal that separated the island of the Adige from Veronetta till it was 
filled in, in 1895, lies the church of Sartta Maria in Organo, one of the Veronese 
churches of uncertain age and of very special interest. This church is a foundation 
of the Lombard period; the foundation of the monastery of the same name is 
ascribed to Duke Lupone in 615 a:p. It was rebuilt by the Benedictines in the 
Renaissance style in 1481. The celebrated architect, Sanmicheli, began the 
facade, but for some unknown reason it was left unfinished. The interior of this 
church is famous for its frescoes and paintings. In the nave there are frescoes 
by France Morone, representing Adam and Eve, The Flood, Abraham’s Sacrifice, 
Joseph Sold by his Brethren, Passage of the Red Sea, Moses Receiving the Tables 
of the Law, David and Goliath, ete. There are also paintings by many Veronese 
masters, including Torbido, Balestra, Caroto, Brusasorci, Farinato, ‘Zavoldo, and 
Giolfino. The sacristy contains intarsia work by Fra Giovanni, one of Italy’s 
greatest masters. Above the magnificent panels executed by this artist are frescoes 
by Morone. Altogether this sacristy is one of the most exquisitely beautiful in 
the whole of Italy. 


The last place to visit in this intensely interesting Italian city, is the ancient 
little church of San Giovanni, in Valle, situate at the end of a narrow way of the 
same name. Its original date appears to be about the fifth to eighth centuries; 
it was reconstructed in 1164. It is a flat-roofed basilica carried on columns with 
very early capitals, and generally it has the appearance of being one of the first 
churches in Verona. There are, again, frescoes inside. In the crypt, which is of 
great beauty, are two early-Christian sarcophagi of much interest. Over the main 
entrance is a fresco of the Madonna by Stefano da Zevio. 


Making the Hotel San Lorenzo in the Corso Cavour, and situate most 
pleasantly near the bank of the Adige, or’some other equally good hotel, as head- 
quarters, the traveller will find ample opportunity to employ his time fully and 
profitably for at least three or four days. In wandering through this city’s ancient 
squares and narrow winding streets, studying its gorgeous palaces and magnificent 
churches, its wonderful arches and doorways, and its stately campanili, and 
picturesque balconies, the only regret one feels is that circumstances render 
impossible a few week’s sojourn. One has to tear oneself away from this district 
go rich in wonderful monuments and stirring memories, sorrowful, indeed, at 
leaving this centre of so much that is true and beautiful in art, but still with the 
prospect of further joy in undertaking what is to be the final and certainly the most 
important stage in this all too short holiday. 


To be continued. 
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Mr. John Willmot, President of the Surveyors’ Institution, in the course of 
his address, on November 8th, 1920, said :— 

‘To my mind it is both illogical and opposed to the public interest that any 
person, irrespective of his qualifications, who can afford the rent of an office and 
the cost of a brass plate, should be permitted to make use of a designation which 
would lead the ordinary man in the street to suppose that he possessed the 
experience and attainments necessary to advise upon matters calling for a large 
amount of technical knowledge and training and not infrequently involving very 
considerable responsibility. 

The doctor and the lawyer have long enjoyed statutory recognition, - probably 
because the life and health of the community and their possessions were looked 
upon as being more dependent upon their services than on those of the architect, 
the engineer, or the surveyor. But leading practitioners in the latter professions 
have for many years recognised the need for a high standard of qualification if 
they were to hold their own in the race of progress. | 

During the nineteenth century many professional societies were founded, and, 
ater, systems of examination were established as a means of testing the knowledge 
and capacity of applicants for admission to membership. While, therefore, except 
in the case of law and medicine, there was up to the middle of last century no 
recognised qualification for a professional man other than practice, the position 
has since altogether changed. It has changed too from another point of view. It 
is now an accepted fact that the health, safety and well-being of the community 
is far more dependent upon the more recently organised professions than was 
formerly believed to be the case. The improvement in the standard of housing, 
water supply and sanitation, the town-planning movement, and the revolution 
in our roads and country places caused by motor transport, and, lastly, the 
formation of the two new Ministries of Health and Transport, are all evidence of 
this in connection with the professions I have named. 

I am, therefore, strongly of the opinion that the time has now come when the 
public should be protected from the unqualified architect, engineer and surveyor in the 
same way as they already are from the quack doctor and uncertificated lawyer. Hvery 
branch of the several professions now possesses its representative society and its 
examination system, and there is no longer, in my opinion, any excuse for the 
haphazard methods which have so long prevailed. 

The question will naturally arise how best the desired end can be attained. A Bill 
dealing with a particular profession may be promoted by a single society, as was done 
by the doyen of the professional bodies, the Institution of Civil Engineers, at the 
beginning of the present year; but this method is attended by many difficulties and 
pitfalls. Im the first place, modern practice overlaps to a very considerable degree. 
The architect and the engineer are not uncommonly embodied in a single person, while 
each frequently attaches to his business that of surveyor and valuer. The surveyor, 
too, particularly in the southern half of England, is often an auctioneer as well. As 
a result any movement on the part of a particular society to influence legislation in 
the direction of registration must almost inevitably give rise to opposition on the part 
of other bodies who feel constrained to protect the interests of their members. 

In the second place, a single society can hardly hope to induce the Government of 
the day to introduce legislation for the purpose of promoting proposals which it may 
put forward. Government departments are usually fully occupied with matters of more 
immediate interest to them, and the time of Parliament is already congested. A society 
attempting individual action will, therefore, find itself forced to proceed by Public Bill 
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introduced by a private Member. As you are aware, at the commencement of each 
session of Parliament private Members ballot for priority for the introduction of their 
Bills, and it is only those who are fortunate enough to come out near the head of the 
list who have any chance of securing even a second reading of their measures. 
A society might therefcre await the Greek Kalends before it was successful in piloting 
a measure through Parliament by these means. 


I have come to the conclusion, therefore, that the best (I had almost said the only) 
means of getting what we all want is by conjoint action on the part of all the societies 
concerned. If they would compose their differences and approach the Government 
with an agreed measure, it would, I hope, be possible to obtain the Government 
support for its passage through Parliament. AsI have already suggested, quite apart 
from any advantage which might result to the professions themselves, a strong case for 
registration could be based upon the necessity for protecting the public from unqualified 
practitioners; and I feel sure that Government departments such as the Ministry of. 
Health and the Ministry of Transport, which have been brought closely into touch 
with the professions, would recognise the desirability of such a movement. 


In anticipation of the criticism that, will not be easy to bring the various professions 
into agreement upon the details of any joint scheme for registration, I would say that 
few things worth doing are easy to carry out, but, more important perhaps, the 
difficulties in the way of agreement upon @ joint scheme pale into insignificance 
compared with those which would have to be overcome in meeting the opposition 


inseparable from individual action and procedure by private Member’s Bill. 


I do not propose to attempt to lay down details as to the lines upon which legisla- 
tion should be attempted. Indeed I think it best that the parties coneerned should 
enter upon the consideration of the subject with perfectly open minds, untrammelled 
by any endeavour prematurely to turn their thoughts in a particular direction. My 
view would be that representatives of the societies concerned should meetin conference, 
and that if they agree with the principle that registration is desirable, it should then 
be left to a smaller body to draw up a scheme to be submitted to the societies. 


At the same time I am of opinion that the recent Bill of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers might form a useful text for discussion. It will be remembered that under 
that Bill it was proposed to restrict the use of the designation ‘‘civil engineer ’’ to 
persons who within three years of the passing of the measure had been registered under 
the provisions laid down in the Bill. A tribunal responsible for drawing up the register 
was to be set up, and machinery was proposed for determining the qualifications 
necessary to secure registration. By joint action it might be possible to restrict the 
use of the terms ‘architect, engineer, surveyor,” &¢., to persons having certain 
approved qualifications. A tribunal representative of the several professions and on 
which the public bodies and departments interested were represented, might be set up 
and made responsible (1) for deciding the qualifications nesessary to obtain registration 
for both existing practitioners and future applicants, and (2) for hearing and finally 
deciding upon applications for registration from individuals. Under the tribunal sub- 
tribunals might be established to deal with the several professions. These sub- 
tribunals might advise as to the qualifications looked upon as necessary for the 
profession they represented, and deal in the first instance with applications for 
registration. But there should be an appeal from the sub-tribunal to the tribunal on 
all matters of principle. As the tribunal would be representative of all the professions 
and public departments concerned, it would ‘be capable of dealing with appeals and 
other matters coming before it in a broad-minded and impartial manner, and could 
therefore be thoroughly trusted to act as a kind of court of appeal from the sub- 
tribuuals, which might be inclined to view matters too munch from the standpoint of 
the individual profession. eae 
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Notes of Recent Cacee 


Eprrep py W. Vatentine Baty, O.B.E., Baraister-at-Law. 


Housing—Dwelling-house —Use of building otherwise than as dwelling-house—Consent of local 


authority—Definition—Meaning of ‘‘ adapter ’’ in the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 (9 and 10, 
Geo. 5, c. 99), s. 6—Davison v. Birmingham Industrial Co-op., Ld., 1921, 85 J.P. 73, Lord Reading, 
L.C.J., Darling and Acton, J.J. 

Certain premises originally constructed in 1902 as a house and shop were used 
partly for business and partly as a residence down to January, 1920. Certain altera- 
tions were then made in them with a view to increasing the shop accommodation. 
Thereafter they ceased to be fit for human habitation. In these circumstances an informa- 
tion was laid against the respondents for using a dwelling-house as a shop without per- 
mission contrary to the statute above mentioned. It provides that ‘‘ifany person .. . 
uses otherwise than as a dwelling-house any house which was at that date reasonably 
fit or reasonably capable without reconstruction of being rendered fit for human 
habitation ”’ he shall be liable to be fined. In this section ‘‘ dwelling-house ’’ means a 
building constructed or adapted to be used wholly or principally for human habitation. 
The Court held that no offence had been committed. The Justices had found as a 
fact that the house was not originally constructed as a dwelling-house, and they were 
justified in so finding. 


Arbitration—Special case—Decision of High Court—Right of appeal—Arbitration Act 1889 (52 and 53 
Vict. c. 49) ss. 7, 19. Inn Cogstad and Co. and H. Newsum and Co., Ltd. (1921) 1 K.B. 
87 Court of Appeal. 

A dispute was referred to two arbitrators, and, if they could not agree, to an 
umpire. He stated for the opinion of the High Court a special case in which he set 
out the facts, decided that the contract had been broken, and assessed damages for the 
breach. He invited the Court to say whether his conclusions were right and in law, 
and then said, ‘‘ If they are correct my award is to stand, but if incorrect m any par- 
ticulars I desire that the award may be referred back to me for reassessment of the 
damages due in accordance with the decision of the Court.” The question came before 
a Judge of the King’s Bench Division who decided that the umpire was right in 
deciding there was a breach of contract. On appeal to the Court of Appeal it was 
contended that there was no right of appeal, inasmuch as this was not a “ final award.”’ 
The Court (by a majority) upheld this view and decided that there was no right of 
appeal. 


considerable practical importance to those who submit disputes to arbitration. There 
are many people who refer cases to arbitration in order to avoid having the courts; but 
where an arbitration is held pursuant to the Arbitration Act, 1889, the assistance of 
the judges may still in certain cases be invoked. Thus, either party may insist upon 
the arbitrator stating his award in the form of a special case. A special ease comes 
before a judge. If the arbitrator so frames the special case that he is really consulting 
the court as to ‘‘ what his decision should be,’’ then no appeal lies to the Court of 
Appeal from the decision of the judge. If, however, the arbitrator’s award is final, in 
the sense that he is to have no more to do with it, then an appeal lies. It will be seen 
that inasmuch as the umpire, in the case under review, retained the duty of assessing 
the damages, the jurisdiction of the court was merely consultative and there was no 
right of appeal. Those who object to litigation and to the intervention of the Courts in 
arbitration proceedings—intervention which may lead to appeals up to the House of 
Lords—should be careful to see that in framing the special case the arbitrator is merely 
invoking the consultative jurisdiction of the Court. 


[Note.—This case, which appears to be somewhat technical, involves a question of | 
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Landlord and tenant—‘‘ Alternative accommodation’’—Date at which it should be available— 
Kimpson v. Markham, 37 T.L.R. 342, Avory and Salter, J.J., January 26. 


As illustrating the extreme rigour of the law as administered pursuant to the 
Increase of Rent Act, 1920, this case is extremely interesting. The landlord gave 
notice to quit, and on the day that he gave the notice he offered alternative 
accommodation. In proceedings for possession it was suggested that, as there was 
no evidence of alternative accommodation being available on the day when the 
judge was asked to give judgment, the plaintiff's case must fail. This view was 
held to be erroneous, the Court deciding that the material date was the date of 
the judgment or order. Having regard to the words of the Act it is difficult to 
see how this construction could be avoided; but it is extremely hard that a land- 
lord should be penalised because the tenant does not choose to avail himself of 
the alternative accommodation which is offered on the date of the notice to quit. 


Landlord and tenant—Notice to quit given by tenant—Tenant holding over—Assignment of reversion 
after expiry of notice—Claim by assignee of reversion to double rent—Northcott v. Roche, 37 T.L.R. 
364, Avory and Salter, J.J. 


lt is not every landlord who realises that by virtue of an Act of 1737, where 
a tenant gives notice to quit and holds over after the expiry of the notice, he may 
have to pay double rent to the landlord as a penalty. In the above case, the question 
arose as to the rights of a person to whom the landlord assigns before the notice has 
expired. It was held that such a person is a landlord who may maintain an action for 


~ double rent. 


Housing—Building—Luxury Building—Prohibition by local authority—Appeal to Housing Tribunal of 
Appeal—Right to a hearing by appeal tribunal—Housing (Additional Powers Act, 1919; 
Regulation of Building (Appeal Procedure) Rules, 1920 v.7 (1)—Rex v. Housing Tribunal of 
Appeal Exp. Alhambra Picture House (Huddersfield), Ltd., Lord Reading, C.J:, Shearman 
& Sankey, J.J., 84. J.P., 252. 


Where any person is aggrieved by an order made by a local authority pursuant to 
the Housing Act, e.g., an order prohibiting the erection of a building on the ground 
that it is a luxury building, he has an appeal to the Minister of Health, who refers 
the matter to the Tribunal of Appeal. According to certain rules which regulate 
procedure before that body it ‘‘ after considering the notice of appeal and the statement 
of the local authority in reply, and any further particulars which may have been 
furnished by either party, the appeal tribunal are of opinion that the case is of such a 
nature that it can properly be determined without a hearing, they may dispense with 
hearing summarily.’’ In the case above noticed the company had purchased certain 
property in Huddersfield with a view to converting it into a picture house. The 
Corporation approved the plans in January, 1920, but in March they made an order 
under the Act prohibiting the conversion on the ground of shortage of labour and 
dwelling accommodation, ete. The company appealed, setting out their grounds of 
appeal in a notice to which the Corporation made a written reply addressed to 
the tribunal, but never shown to the company. The tribunal, coming to the con- 
clusion that the matter might be determined without an oral hearing, dismissed the 
appeal. In these circumstances the company applied to the Court for a manilamus to 
the Tribunal to hear and determine according to law. It was decided by Lord Reading 
and Justice Sankey (Mr. Justice Shearman dissenting) that an appellant is entitled to 
a hearing, though not of necessity to an oral hearing, and that an appellant who has 
not had an opportunity of replying to the answer of the local authority to his appeal has 
not had the hearing to which he is entitled. 
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New Director of Housing. 


Sir Charles T'. Ruthen, 0.8.8., F.R.1.B.A., President of the Society of Archi- 
tects, has been appointed Director of Housing under the Minister of Health. Sir 
Charles is giving his services to the State in an honorary capacity as he did during 
the war, when he was for three years Chief Inspector to the War Cabinet and 
Deputy Controller of Government Accommodation for the whole of the London 
area, becoming on his retirement Chief Consulting Inspector, a position which he 
still holds. : 


Ordinary Meeting, May 12th. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, May 12th, 1921, at 8 p.m. A paper will be read 
by Mr. L. SytvestTER SULLIVAN, F.S.ARC., A.R.I.B.A., 01 ‘‘ Architectural Education.”’ 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions :—RoTHESAY, RENFREW, QUEENSBURY, SALISBURY, CAMPBELTOWN (War 
Memorials), Catcurta (Council Chamber) and Cairo Hospital. 

Members are requested not to take any part in the Rothesay, Renfrew, 
Salisbury, Queensbury and Hagley Competitions, without first ascertaining from 
the Society that the conditions have been approved by the Council. 


The First Atelier of Architecture. 


This Atelier is one of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and membership of it 
confers a distinction which is valued by those who are acquainted with the qualifica- 
tions of the Patron, who regulates admission. There are at present a few vacancies, 
and those who desire further information should apply, preferably personally, 
to the Patron, M. Chaures at the Atelier, or to the Hon. Secretary, at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


A Regular Meeting of the Lodge was held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Wednesday, March 9th, with the W.M., Mr. William Hoe, in the Chair. Mr. H. F. 
Osbaldeston, Civil Engineer, and Mr. G. A. Allan, M.s.A., were Initiated, and 
Messrs. Rev. J. W. D. Scott, T. S. Vickery, F.s-anc, and H. A. C. Deckman, 
M.S.A., were elected joining members, and other Masonic business was transacted, 
including the approval of a proposal to found a Royal Arch Chapter in connection 
with the Lodge. 

The next Regular Meeting will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wed- 
nesday, May 11, at 4 p.m. Members who belong to other Lodges, and wish to 
visit the Society’s Lodge, are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 
28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. : 
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Unification and Registration. 


Ture Society or Arcuirrcts AND THE R.I.B.A. 


A meeting of the Committee on Unification and Registration was held at the 
R.I.B.A. on Thursday, May 12th, 1921, to discuss the Report of the Sub-Committee 
on its proposals for Unification by (A) Absorption and by (B) Federation. At this 
meeting each of the six representatives of The Society of Architects were present. 


The Chairman of the meeting, Mr. J. W. Simpson, p.r.1.8.a., ruled that the dis- 
cussion should be confined to questions of principle, and defined the principles of the 
two schemes as follows:—(A) Absorption, as the bringing of all architects in the 
United Kingdom into the R.I.B.A. () Mederation, as the bringing of all architects in 
the United Kingdom into one or other of the existing architectural bodies, and 
co-ordinating them by means of a federated Council. 


After a long discussion, the following resolutions were passed :— 
(1) Tuar tHe principte or ScueME A B& ADOPTED 4S THE BASIS OF 
UNIFICATION, THE PRINCIPLE BEING TO BRING ALL ARCHITECTS OF THE 
Unrrep Kinepom into THE R.LB.A. 


(2) THAT THIS MEETING RECOMMENDS THAT THE Royau INSTITUTE DRAFT FORTH- 
WITH SUCH ALTERATIONS TO ITS PRESENT CHARTER AND BY-LAWS AS WILL 
ENABLE IT TO ADMIT TO MEMBERSHIP ALL ARCHITECTS, AND CONFER WITH 
rhe Counciy or THe Society or ARCHITECTS AS TO THE CONDITIONS OF 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The effect of these Resolutions, so far as the Society is concerned, is to establish 
the principle that Unification and Registration can only be accomplished by the 
absorption of the Society by the Institute, and to clear the way for the Society to 
negotiate with the Institute as to the terms of transfer of members of the Society 
to the Institute on lines which will safeguard the objects of the Society and the 
interests of its members, 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, May 12, 1921, at 8pm. Mr. Ellis Marsland, Hon. 
Librarian having taken the chair, the minutes of the previous meeting, as published 
in the ‘ Journal,’’ were taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made:—Nominations: For Fellowship, 8. For 
Membership, 38. . 


ADMISSIONS :— 


AS LICENTIATES :—DARBY, NICHOLAS HENRY NELSON, Elm Villa, Courtenay Road, 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon ; DAVISON, JOHN EDWARD, JUN., 14, Harle Street, Neath ; DEFFER, 
CHARLES FREDERICK, ‘‘ [vydene,’’ Vaughan Gardens, Ilford; FAIRBAIRN, LESLIE CHARLES, 
52, Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; MILLS, NORCLIFFE, 18, Lord Street, Rochdale ; 
ROVEDINO, HARRY GEORGE, 189, Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W.; WRIGHT, THEODORE 
SYDNEY, Londonderry Offices, Seaham Harbour. 

AS STUDENTS :—HARRIS, KENNETH WILLIAM FURNEAUX, Little Preston, Aylesford, 
Kent ; MORRIS, W1LFRED, ‘‘ Brooklyn,’’ Flexbury Park, Bude ; RAINFORD, EDMUND KENNETH, 
‘‘ Haglesmere’’ Grove Place, Hoylake, Cheshire; STANTON, JOHN, Stafford Villa, Kingswood 
Chase, Leigh-on-Sea; TOWNDROW, FREDERIC EDWARD, University College, Gower Street. 


Dratus: A sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of the following members:—Grirrirus, R. S., Tonypandy, 
Rhondda, elected 1896, died May, 1920; McDonneni, AnrHuR JoHN, 10, Highlands 
Avenue, Acton, N.W., elected 1905, died April, 19 1. 


Notice was given of the intention of the Council to approve the formation of an 
Indian Branch of the Society with headquarters at Bombay. 


ELEcTIONS :—The following candidates, whose nominations had been previously 
announced and published, were submitted for election under articles 12 and 17 of 
the Articles of Association, and were declared to be duly elected. 

AS FELLOWS:—MARSHALL, CHARLES THOMAS, 54, Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 35 
PEPPER, GEORGE EDWARD, 7, Waterloo Street, Birmingham; TWEEDY, WILLIAM, 54, Grey 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

AS FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP :—CHEVERTON, CHARLES, 64A, Chapel 
Street, Devonport; DAVSON, PERCIVAL MAy, 34, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1; LEVIE, DANIEL 
ANDREW, M.R.1.A.I., The Island, Rocheston, Co. Cork; FRITCHLEY, EDWIN WOLLASTON, 
F.R.I.B.A., Shelwood, Coonoor, India; HATTRELL, WALTER HERBERT, 1, Queen’s Road, 
Coventry ; JONES, ELIJAH, 10, Albion Street, Hanley, Staffs. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE SOUTH AFRICAN BRANCH :—JONES, VICTOR THOMAS, F.C.1.A., 
Library Buildings, Port Elizabeth; MOFFAT, JOHN ABRAM, 26, National Mutual Buildings, 
Johannesburg. 

AS MEMBERS :—ADAMS, JOHN BRITTAIN, Stafford Chambers, Glebe Street, Stoke-upon- 
Trent ; ALEXANDRE, DONALD, 2, Cavern Villas, Wellswood, Torquay ; BILBOW, THOMAS 
ROBERT, 10, Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1; CURRIE, ROBERT THOMAS, 48, Blythswood 
Road, Goodmayes; GREENWOOD, HARRY FISHWICK, 68, Albert Road West, Bolton, Lanes ; 
HING, HARRY PETER, 121, Colmore Row, Birmingham ; JUKES, LOUIS WILLIAM, F.S.1., 
Lansdowne House, Castleton Lane, Southampton ; KEIGHTLEY-GOMME, SYDNEY ERNEST, ‘“‘ The 
Bungalow,’’ Hempstead Road, Watford ; LEVIE, JOHN BEGG, 11, South Mall, Cork; PICKL¥S, 
JOHN, 10, Leylands Lane, Heaton, Bradford ; THORPE, WILFRID, Barton House, Deansgate, 
Manchester ; WALTON, LEONARD WEBB, 34, Holme Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


Tue business of the meeting was followed by a paper on “ Architectural Edueation,”’ 
by Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, F.s.arc., A.R.B.A., Vice-President, and a discussion 
in which the following took part, Mr. W. H. Leverton, Mr. Henry Branch, Mr. H. M. 
Robertson, Mr. H. O. Collard, r.r.t.p.a., Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.r.1.B a., Mr. 
Maurice Webb, p.s.0., m.c., F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Forster and the Chairman. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer who acknowledged it and 
replied to the points raised in discussion. The proceedings then terminated. 
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Venice—Storia di S. Orsola Falconieri (Carpaccio) R.A. 
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An Architects Holiday in Northern Italy. 
VILL. 


iy Sir Cuarues T. RurweEn, 0.8.£., F.R.I.B.A., President of The Society of Architects. 


It ig difficult to find words adequately to express the feelings of the lover of 
art, when he undertakes the closing stage of such an indescribably enjoyable and 
eminently instructive tour. 

The Italian lakes are beautiful, with all the glories of their towns and villages, 
their stately mountain borders and sumptuous settings. Milan is entrancing from 
every conceivable point of view. Verona is a city of perfect architectural and 
artistic delight. But what of Venice, that city of wonder, the Queen of the 
Adriatic, with all its masterpieces of architecture and painting! The home of 
the most wonderful creations of the world’s greatest masters. ‘The amazing city 
of water-ways, islands and bridges; of famous churches and ancient palaces, with 
their water-washed walls and portals. The picturesque, silent moving gondolas, 
and artistically attired boatmen. The brilliant sunlight shimmering on the 
thousand domes, towers, campanili, and pinnacles. The sparkling canals with 
the City’s domes and walls brilliantly reflected in their silent waters. All to 
the architect on his first visit, a dream almost too unreal. and uncanny, and 
incomprehensible in crowded grandeur and perfection. 

Milan, Verona, Padua and Venice are, to most people, only cities of history 
with wonderful monuments and famous in antiquity. Most of their works of art 
are known so well, but only in presentation upon paper, and there is an amazing 
feeling of familiarity when actually viewing these artistic masterpieces; a feeling 
akin to old acquaintanceship. One feels at times, when looking upon many of 
these world-famous edifices and works of art, like one transported into some strange 
artistic heaven, where works of art have been executed for no other reason than 
the simple love of art. Commercial considerations and financial restrictions it 
would appear were non-existent in those far off days, and architects, one would 
surmise, must surely have been the most favoured of creatures. 

It will be generally admitted that there is a desire of outstanding degree upon 
the part of most, if not all, architects, to visit two at least of the great cities and 
architectural centres of the world, and these, one would suggest, are Venice and 
Rome. 

The other places visited in this tour, of course, have tremendous attraction 
for the architect, and to these places may be added Pisa, Florence, and others. 
Nevertheless, it is suggested that of all places, Venice and Rome occupy the 
paramount position. 

The attraction of Rome, the ‘‘ Eternal City,’’ the capital of the Kingdom of 
Italy; once the capital of the ancient world, is, of course, immense. Ancient 
Rome with its Capitol, Forum Romanum, Colosseum, etc. The Rome of the 
Vatican, St. Peter’s, etc., and the modern Rome; but notwithstanding there re- 
mains an attraction about the ‘‘ City of Islands and Canals ’’ difficult fully to 
account for, besides being of quite a different character. 

The question again of the distance to be travelled is to be somewhat seriously 
considered in these days of short vacations and of possibly limited means. Romie 
calls for a much more extended holiday, unless Central Italy and Southern Italy 
are made the subject of one holiday, and the journey, say, as far as Pisa, under- 
taken rapidly and without a break. For the ordinary holiday, such as that forming 
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the subject of these articles, Venice forms a fitting conclusion, for one feels, and 
reasonably so, that. such a feast has been provided in the few weeks’ tour, that, to 
obtain real and lasting benefit, a rest may be looked upon as imperative; for 
Venice alone contains within a comparatively limited area more artistic and archi- 
tectural treasures than any other city in the world. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of considerable satisfaction and pleasure that one 
undertakes the final stage of this interesting tour, satistaction that the city to be 
visited will complete one of the most gorgeous and artistic lessons one could partake 
of; and pleasure in feeling that no single day will have been spent without obtain- 
ing some joy or education. The strange feeling of sorrow intermingled with Joy 
and satisfaction, is consequently difficult to explain; but is nevertheless present 
in the fullest sense. 

The journey from Verona to Venice is undertaken via Padua and Vicenza, 
and is intensely interesting. The train immediately enters a most beautiful 
district, abounding in vines, mulberry trees, and other fertile growth, and after a 
journey of under one hour Vicenza is reached; some thirty miles from Verona. 

_ Vicenza is worth visiting if one has the time. It is an ancient town of about 
25,000 inhabitants, and is situate picturesquely at the north of Monte Berici, a 
chain of voleanic mountains with ancient quarries. The town contains a number 
of interesting fifteenth to eighteenth-century palaces, besides some fine religious 
edifices. Andrea Palladio, the great architect, was born here in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and most of his principal works were erected in his native 
town. 

A run of under twenty miles brings one to Padua, a town of about 52,000 in- 
habitants, lying on the Bacchiglione. A strange old place with its narrow winding 
streets, deserving a stay of a day or two if possible. Padua, like so many other 
Italian towns, is of ancient origin, and under Augustus it was the richest town in 
upper Italy. The town fell to Ezzalino da Romano (of barbaric fame) in the early 
middle thirteenth century, and in the Middle Ages took the side of the Guelphs. 
In the early fourteenth century Iacopo da Carrara was elected to the Signoria. 
The famous members of the house ot Scala of Verona caused the ruling princes 
of that appointment much trouble, and in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
Padua was annexed to Venetia. 

Among the many buildings of fame in Padua are the Loggia del Consiglio, a 
very fine piece of early-Renaissance work attributed to Biagio Rossetti and some- 
times to A. Bassano. It has an open loggia or arcade approached by a long flight 
of steps. The interior, it is recorded, was not completed until the early part of 
the sixteenth century (1523-26). The salone (Pallazzo della Ragione) was erected 
in 1172-1219. The Salone, or Great Hall, on the upper floor, is some 270 feet long 
and 93 feet wide, with a height of 79 feet—a vast place, and one of the curious 
architectural objects of Padua. The interior of this hall is still in its original state, 
and the vaulted wooden ceiling is most interesting, and dates from the early 
fourteenth century; it was designed, it is said, by Fra. Giovanni. The exterior 
of this building has been much modernised. 

The Eremitani, an old Augustine church of the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is a huge and singular structure, with its wide nave of great length, un- 
broken by aisles. Restored in 1880, this fabric is of great interest ; having frescoes 
by Andrea Montegna and others. San’ Antonio, a most remarkable edifice, rank- 
ing amongst the most remarkable structures existing in Italy, was erected in 1232- 
1307. It is a great structure 126 yards long, and 60 yards wide, built almost 
entirely of light red bricks. It has two campanili and seven domes in oriental 
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style, similar to St. Mark’s at Venice. One might almost be looking at some 
structure in Cairo, the general effect, particularly at a distance, being decidedly 
Eastern. The cathedral, built in the sixteenth century in the late Renaissance 
style, with its unfinished facade; the Scuola del Santo, a hall containing several 
frescoes (three of which are attributed to Titian); the Cappella San Giorgio, again 
containing a large number of frescoes ; the old conventual church of Santa Giustine, 
a beautiful Renaissance fabric, 364 feet long and 98 feet wide, started by Girol da 
Brescia in 1501, and completed in 1532; the Madonna dell’ Arena, a chapel erected 
in 1303 by Secrovegno; of oblong shape, and containing a number of famous 
frescoes by Giotto, with the addition of perhaps a few others, complete the list of 
buildings worthy of note in Padua. 


Leaving Padua and its great roof of the Salone dell Ragione, and the oriental- 
looking campanili and cupolas of San’ Antonio, the train carries one towards 
Venice, the destination anxiously looked forward to. The Venetian Alps are seen 
in the distance, and after passing through Mestre, a small town of no great import- 
ance some eighteen miles from Padua, the towers of Venice are soon seen rising 
out of the watery expanse in the distance. 

Fort Marghera is now approached, and then the long bridge is reached, two 
and a-quarter miles long, consisting of 222 arches of 31 feet span. This bridge, 
built in 1846, and widened some few years ago, is the means by which the traveller 
is carried across the Laguna Veneta. 


Some ten minutes pass in traversing this immense structure, and then the 
station is entered. After the usual examination of luggage, a process attended 
by some considerable excitement, one finds oneself outside the station and com- 
fortably seated in one of the picturesque gondolas, and being rapidly propelled 
over the still waters of the narrow winding canals; dreaming of the happiness in 
store and at intervals startled by the sharp strange cry of the boatmen, ‘‘ Sia 
stali! ’’ (keep to the right), or “‘ A-del! ’’ (look-out), as the quick turns are made 
round the various sharp corners. 


It is difficult to describe the first emotions awakened in the traveller on his 
arrival at Venice. Emerging from the musty, dusty, railway carriage, after the 
journey of about twenty-three miles from Padua; into the bustling, noisy, crowded 
Stazione Ferroviaria, and then out upon the bank of the Grand Canal, with crowds 
of gesticulating boatmen excitedly pressing the advantages of their particular 
gondola upon the traveller; a change is provided so overpowering and so amazing 
as to defy description. 


Selecting one of the gondolas, the Grand Canal is crossed, and apparently 
endless narrow waterways silently negotiated, until the Grand Canal is again 
entered. In crossing this braad water-way for the second time—the main arterial 
highway of the city—a splendid view is provided of the Rialto spanning the canal 
from side to side. This view lasts for only a few minutes, and then further 
narrow, grimy water-slums are entered, and very soon the gondola is drawn up 
in the Rio dei Baccaroli, alongside the entrance steps of the Grand Hoétel d’Italie, 
in the Campo San Moisé; with its garden-terrace overlooking the Canale di 
S. Marco, and situate on the very edge of the Grand Canal. 


Some most magnificent picture-scenes are provided from this terrace, includ- 
ing the church of Santa Maria della Salute; the Dogana di Mare, with the Ponta 
della Salute immediately opposite and across the Canale di S. Marco; the Isola di 
S. Maggiore, and the church of 8. Giorgio Maggiore; two of the most beautiful 
pictures imaginable. 
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It must: be frankly admitted that an effort is required upon the part of the 
tover of the beautiful in art, to prevent the mind, as it were, losing its footing. 
An extreme effort is required to appreciate the reality of the place, and to overcome 
the impression, sometimes foreed upon one’s mind, that the whole thing is not a> 
spectacular illusion which, by some miracle, has sprung up from the waters of 
the lagoons. The suggestion that the whole thing is Just a haunting dream lives 
with one 1n Venice, and it becomes more substantial only in later days when the 
place has to be left. 


Entering Venice from the other side, that is to say by what one can only 
term the grand entrance, afterwards mentioned as the front entrance; that is 
from the Lido, the city appears like some gorgeously arrayed phantom arising” 
majestically out of the expansive waters of the sea; like some unreal dream-eity ;. 
an architectural mirage, challenging comparison and defying description. 

The fascination of Venice is such that one is filled with an infinite wonder 
at the works created by those old Venetians, and during the sojourn within its” 
precincts there exists the consciousness of close contact with the Venice of history ; 
with all the splendour and pageantry of its ancient age; the magnificence and 
abundance of her art; and her commercial struggles, failures, and successes of 
the centuries i 6 he 

The headquarters selected by the writer, and mentioned above, would be 
difficult to surpass, so conveniently and pleasantly are they situate. One is pro- 
vided with almost all one could wish for in a pleasant study of the beauties of 
this wonderful city, and further with two extras, which even the architect, used 
as he is to such things in ordinary everyday life, would rather omit from his final. 
catalogue containing a schedule of monuments and glories. 

- There are, nevertheless, two extras which must be included in the final account 
of the incidents connected with this tour; extras which, according to the considered 
opinion of people unacquainted with the human limitations of the members of the 
honourable profession of architecture, so dear to the heart of all architects, should, 
under no circumstances, be omitted. Extras unpaid for and undesired, but, never- 
theless of no mean quality and quantity; cheerfully, however, put up with, and 
perhaps tending to add to the novelty of the holiday. These extras, named here-. 
after, are necessary essentials to such a trip as this, and if at times disagreeable 
and uncomfortable, yet they add that tinge of strangeness and originality so 
characteristic of foreign travels. The insignificant but plentiful and exceedingly 
active mosquito, one’s constant and extremely attentive companion by day and 
by night, more especially the latter; and the pungent and lasting effluvia given off 
from the waters of the canals, rendering their presence ever strongly evident, and 
especially noticeable when breakfast is taken upon’ the terrace overlooking the 
Grand.Canal.. - a . heres 

It may be said with honesty that these extras, like most other extras, were’ 
unforeseen; but unlike other extras so well: known in ‘the architect’s office, they” 
attack the architect as well as other people, and therefore are much more highly 
appreciated.and consequently more highly appraised .It may be mentioned that’ 
in the case of the first named, it can truly be said that ‘‘ after attachment *” the 
object. ‘‘ attacked ’’ inereases greatly in bulk, if uncomfortably so.° In the case 
of the latter ‘‘ extra,’’ the very rapid passage of the petrol launches, now much 
used for traversing the waterways, gives an extra vehement stirring up-to these. 
quiet silent waters, and thereby adds to the already sufficiently spicy flavour of 
the odour caused by the disagreeable exhalations. . SNS AS AS eee ee 

~ Sitting in front of the hotel after an enjoyable and much appreciated dinner, 
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there comes the desire to read within sight of the silent waters of the Grand Canal, 
with its endless procession of gondolas, its sparkling reflections and its gorgeous 
surroundings of white palace-walls and the domes of Santa Maria della Salute 
aug to the beauty of the scene; something of the history of this wonderful 
place 

_After Attila and his Huns invaded Italy in 453 and destroyed Padua and 
Altinium, the people took refuge on the islands of the lagoons; Murano, Chioggia, 
Grado, Malamocco, and particularly Torcello, which latter place was then built. 
Later, in 568, a further invasion took place, and the destruction carried out in 
453 was completed by the German tribe known as the Lombards. The mainland 
from that time became known as Lombardy, and those who remained of the early 
Veneti built their towns upon the little islands of Rivoalto, Malamocco, and 
Torcello, which owing to the shallow waters were practically immune from attack. 

The group of islands upon which the Venice of to-day stands originally bore 
the name of Rivoalto, or Rialto; these islands being considered in 811 to be best 
situated to withstand attack from the enemies of the city. The seat of Govern- 
ment was here founded, and the future of the present famous city was established. 

Paulucius Anafestus was in 697 selected as first Doge, with the seat of 
Government at Heracles or Torcello. About fifty years later this was moved to 
Malamocco, which island does not now exist, having been claimed by the waters 
of the lagoons. In 809 circumstances rendered necessary the movement of the 
much-troubled people to Rivoalto, and from then commenced the building of 
Venice. The first Doge whose residence, it is recorded, occupied the site of the 
existing Palace of the Doges, was Agnellus Partecipatius. Round about this site 
is the real centre of the city, although the oldest part is near the bridge known as 
the Rialto (the name by which Venice was known for generations). 

So much for the early history of Venice. Now Doge Enrico Dondalo laid 
the foundation of the great eastern supremacy of Venice, due to his conquest 
of Constantinople in 1204, an event of great consequence and importance to the 
city of Venice, which by this event took possession of a number of places on 
the coast of the Agean Sea, and most of the Greek islands. 

The greatness of Venice dates from this period. Its ships were the chief 
carriers between East and West. The wealth of the plains of Lombardy was 
exported, and timber and stone from Istria and Dalmatia, and manufactured goods 
from Constantinople, wines from the Greek Islands, and the rich silks and other 
goods from Egypt, Arabia, and Bagdad were imported. 

During the centuries intervening between 1204 and the fifteenth century, the 
history of the city is full of stirring episodes; covering the rise of the class of 
nobles and their part in the Government—the violent conflicts with the Genoese, 
who were finally defeated by Doge Andrea Dondalo in 1352; the alliance of Genoa, 
Naples, Hungary, the Scaligers of Verona, and others against Venice, and the 
peace which followed. The defeat of the Turks at Gallipoli in 1416 by the Venetian 
fleet under Loredan (a very interesting piece of history, when considered in 
relation to the events at the same place in 1915), and in 1421 the subjection of all 
the towns on the Dalmatian coast, when Venice held the entire coast excepting 
Trieste, from the estuary of the Po to the island of Corfu. 

The zenith of the glory of Venice was witnessed in the fifteenth century, when 
the inhabitants numbered 200,000. It possessed what in those days was con- 
sidered a huge fleet of merchant craft, some 300 sea-going vessels and 3,000 smaller 
craft. In addition, its ‘‘ mighty battle fleet ’’ consisted of forty-five galleys and 
11,000 men, with which the city maintained the supremacy of the Republic. 
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Venice, in the fifteenth century, it is said, as evidence of its great prosperity 
and high position among the nations of the world, shared with Genoa the reputa- 
tion of being the leading slave market in Italy, and rivalled Bruges as the focus 
of the commerce of Hurope. 

In addition, as evidence of the appreciation of the peoples of those times, it 
is recorded that Venice was universally respected and admired. The Turks, 
however, in 1453, recaptured Constantinople, and thereby the supremacy of Venice 
in the East was undermined. Other circumstances, including the discovery of 
a new sea route to India at the end of the fifteenth century benefiting Portugal at 
the expense of Venice, combined seriously to affect her prestige and commerce. 

From the opening of the sixteenth century the fortunes of Venice underwent 
many changes, mostly to her disadvantage, and the prominence of the place con- 
tinually declined to the French Revolution. Venice repeatedly rejecting Buona- 
parte’s proposals of alliance, he took possession of the city in May, 1797, and the 
last Doge, Lodovico Manin, abdicated. Austria came into possession of Venetia 
in 1797, by the peace of Campo Formio. Venetia became part of the kingdom of 
Italy by the peace of 1805, and came under Austria again in 1814. ~ 

In 1848 a Republic of Venice was declared under Daniele Manin as President, 
and afterwards a siege which lasted fifteen months ended in Venice being taken 
by Radetzky in 1849. The war of 1866 eventually led to Venetia being joined to 
tne kingdom of Italy. 

It is said that those who visit Venice and arrive, as did the writer, by train 
over the Laguna Veneta, enter the city by the back door; the front entrance being 
planned for those who come by sea, truly a magnificent portal to such a stately 
city. Sailing towards Venice from the Lido, a scene of indescribable splendour 
is presented. The magnificent campanile of San Marco standing out in all its 
nobility, majestically demanding, as it were, the admiration of the traveller; with 
the Piazza, the Piazzetta, the shining domes of St. Mark, the imposing and 
gorgeous facade of the Doge’s Palace, together with the domes of Santa Maria 
della Salute, and the white pile of San Giorgio Maggiore; such is the front entrance 
to the architect’s dream-city. There is in the whole scheme a wonderful picture- 
like effect, with the Oriental touch produced by the giled domes of St. Mark’s. 

The entrance at the rear is made across the lagoons, a large basin covering 
a huge area of some 184 square miles, consisting of shoal banks cut up in all 
directions by deep channels. A study of the map will disclose the strange forma- 
tion of this area, something like a segment of a circle, the curve of which follows 
thé mainland, the two ends of the curve are joined by practically a straight line, 
called the Litorale di Pellestrina and the Litorale di Lide, a narrow strip of land 
composed of a number of long narrow islands, or lidi, shutting out the Adriatic 
from the lagoons. ist i 

The lagoons, are connected with the Adriatic by four entrances, Porto dei Tre 
Porti, Porto di Lido, Porto di Malamocco, and Porto di Chioggia. The lagoon-vive, 
that is, the portion or portions of the lagoons affected by the ebb and flow of the 
tide, at Venice is about five miles wide At high water, stakes projecting out of 
the water indicate the navigable channels surrounding the city; at low water many. 
of the mud banks are to be seen above the water level. In winter, spring tides, 
when accompanied by strong cast winds, cause the level of these water areas to 
increase by sometimes as much as ten feet — Rees eo Oye 
+. The Piazza di San Marco, which is only sixteen and a-half inches above sea 
level, is then flooded, and the gondolas may be seen wending their way round 
the square and its vicinity: The lagoons also consist of the lagune-morte, ‘being 
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those portions completely cut off from the sea, and subject to malarious exhala- 
tions. The lagoons are like a great lake, but although the appearance of this 
great sheet of water would lead one to believe that it is navigable in all directions, 
yet this is not so, for even at high tide there are very many places so shallow that 
only three inches of water cover many or the shoals, which at low water are left 
quite bare. 


The Venetians secured the Laguna Veneta against further alluvial deposits 
by the alteration of the course of the river Brenta, and by the building of huge 
dykes at the narrowest places of the lidi. But for the lidi, which is not more 
than half a mile wide, the lagoons would cease to exist, and the water surface 
would become part of the Adriatic, the shore of which would become the mainland. 
In the latter event it is certain that very quickly Venice would also cease to exist, 
for then the city would be subjected to the full force of the Adriatic. Several 
times the sea has burst through the frail barrier of sandy dune and threatened 
the city, and works of fortification were constructed on the lidi at its weakest 
points, such as the Murazzi, a strong bulwark or sea-wall of masonry, constructed 
of Istrian stone in 1716-51 (one of the greatest efforts of the Republic) and of a 
thickness of forty to fifty feet, descending towards the sea in four terraces. 


A study of the lagoons and the effect of the lidi upon them, their nature and 
effect upon the city of Venice, is extremely interesting. They are not a semi- 
stagnant marsh, but a continuously active water basin, the tides of which, fed 
from the Adriatic twice a day, flood the basin and sweep through the water-streets 
of this ancient city, performing a cleansing process around her ancient walls. 


The study of the history of art in connection with Venice is a great subject, 
opening with the striking fact of her independence in this particular direction 
from the mainland, equally as striking in art as her isolation from the mainland 
in situation and political history. 

The examples of the Romanesque period abundantly scattered about this 
city immediately betray the fact that her prosperity and prominence, not to say 
her glory, were founded upon her immense early Oriental commercial connections. 
The Venetian Republic, down to the date of the French Revolution, was, it is very 
important to definitely note, the only part of Western Europe which at no time 
formed a portion of the Teutonic Empire, or any part thereof. . Its important posi- 
tion as the portal between the east and the west created a very deep impression 
upon the architecture and arts of this Republic. The close association of the city 
with the Byzantine part of the world was long and harmonious, @and thus that 
Oriental character appears in most of its early buildings and works. All the tradi- 
tions of the Empire of the Romans were continued, and alone amongst all other 
parts of Western Europe this Republic remained free from, and unfettered by, 
Teutonic adulteration. 

The wonderful church of St. Mark is in the Byzantine style, based, it is 
supposed, upon that famous edifice St. Sophia, in Constantinople, and there are 
ancient mosaics bearing very distinctly and unmistakably the impress of this 
Byzantine period. -In other branches of art the same style is traceable. 

Venice, in the centuries gone by, has been converted into a kind of receptacle, 
as it were, for an amazing collection of imported works of art from the Greek 
churches and elsewhere, and has, therefore, become a veritable museum of 
antiquities. In this way, and, in addition, the influence of Cairo, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, there is a very decided Oriental tone existing in many of the older portions 
of Venice. The Venetians, even during the Gothic period of art, differed in their 
style from the other parts of Italy, although in church architecture, perhaps, the 
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difference is less pronounced ; yet the chief Gothic buildings, the Venetian palaces, 
bear the impress. of greater individuality. The chief monuments in this latter 
category ‘are the more:ancient parts of the Doge's Palace and others upon the 
Grand Canal. . Phe Renaissance style was adopted in the last portion of the 
fifteenth century, ‘and was highly cultivated by the Venetians. 

Geographical situation and political and commercial associations having 
affected so largely the history of architecture and art, it is necessary to divide 
Venice into various: piirts, viz.:—The Romanesque-Byzantine Venice, the Gothic, 
and then the Rénaissance Venice. : ME as et: 

In architecture this city was the home and the workshop of many renowned 
architects. Passing over the very early period covering the building of the early 
St. Mark’s, and the, Byzantine reconstruction of this church (the ninth, tenth 
and cleventh centuries), the works of Jean Participazio (in the ninth century), 
and Pietro Orseolo (in the tenth century), and attributed to a Greek architect (in 
the eleventh century), the same periods witnessed the erection of many palaces 
in the Byzantine style, very few of which now remain. Pee 

It is necessary to leave this very interesting time, when the influence of the 
commercial connections between Venice and the East left its indelible impress 
upon the monuments of that age, and when the magnificent and precious marblés 
and stones of various colours were largely imported from far Eastern buildings 
and carefully sawn into thin layers and applied as facing to brick foundations or, 
srounds.’ The architects of ancient Venice evidently made generous use of 
materials from early Eastern edifices, imported by the Venetians after their 
conquests. The church of St. Mark owes much of its special attractiveness to the 
exceedingly unique and varied assortment of marbles and alabaster of «many 
colours, and of porphyry, jasper, and. other precious stones, brought by the 
Venetian fleets home to their city. , Bane 

Amongst the earlier architects of Venice during the Gothic period should be 
named Giovanni Buon and his son Bartolomeo Buon, or.sometimes recorded as 
Bartolomeo Bon and: his son, whichever. of the twain is correct. To them is 
ascribed the older portions of the Doges’ Palace, and they are also credited: with 
the Ca d’Oro, the palazzo situate on the Ganal.Grande, a fine specimen of this 
period, and contemporary with a portion of the ducal palace. | ; 

The examples of Gothic architecture in the various palaces upon the Grand 
Cana}, with tbeir large entrance colonnades, loggias on the upper, floors, and 
similer arrangements of windows, are very striking, and many are very beautiful. 
The carly Renaissance work in Venice is particularly fine, and this style was largely 
used by the Venetians towards the end of the fifteenth century, ee 

The foremost Venetian architects included Antonio Rizzo, of Verona; Pietro 
Lombardi, from Garona on Lake, Lugano; Scarpagnino ; Moro Coducci; Iacopo 
Sansovino of Florence (the architect of the beautiful library situate in the Piazzetta 
di San Marco): Antonio da Ponte; and that great architect, Andrea Palladio of 
Vicenza. 

The works of these architects covered a period from 1430 to 1580. Palladio 
was succeeded by Vincenzo Scamozzi and Baldassare Longhena (1552 to 1682) ; 
then followed Giuseppe Sardi, Alessandro Tremignan, Domenico Rossi, Giorgio 
Masgari, and others. ¢ & : Mit 2 

In sculpture and in painting Venice stands high in the list of the great centres 
of the world. In the former art stand out prominently at the end of the fourteenth 
century two masters in the brothers CGiacomello and Pierpaolo delle Massegne, 


° 


and in the following century much scope was provided for the Venétian sculptors, 
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as well as for others from Tuscany and Lombardy, by the erection of the palazzi 
of the members of the nobility, and other notable erections, as well as the great 
demand in those days for monuments within the churches. 

In these particular fields there were among the many workers at sculptur 
brothers Lombardi, Tullio and Antonio ; fe. Rizzi; Pietro Loheeg : dae 
Buon and his son; Bartolomeo Bellano of Padua; Alessandro Leopardi ; and Iacopo 
Sansovino, the famous sculptor and architect already named. 

In the realm of painting Venetian masters occupy a commanding position in 
the world’s history of this art, although it was not until the early part of the 
fifteenth century that Venetian painting began to attract world-wide attention. 
It was not until after 1865 when it is recorded that Guariento of Padua, and about 
1420, when two masters, the Umbrian artist Gentile da Fabriano, and Vittore 
Pisano of Verona, were employed to adorn the palace of the Doges ; that the native 
Venetian painters came into real prominence. 

These early Venetian masters include Antonio Vivarini, whose first works are 
dated 1440, and Giovanni d’Allemagna, known also as Alemannus. Antonio, with 
Bartolomeo and Alvise, were known as the Muranesi, being of the family of 
Vivarini of Murano, the first-named two being brothers, and Alvise being the son 
of Antonio. The works of these three masters covered a period from 1440 to 
1503. Then came the two brothers Giovanni and Gentile Bellini, the former with 
peepee being the most noted masters of the Barly Renaissance in Northern 

taly. 
Afterwards follows a long list of famous painters. The late Renaissance pro- 
duced many great masters, the first of whom was Giorgione, then Iacopo Palma 
of Bergamo, and then the great Titian, whose works are scattered throughout the 
_ various galleries of Europe, and who executed a prodigious number of pictures. 

Some of Titian’s most celebrated works are still retained in Venice, and his 
frescoes are in the Doge’s Palace and at Padua, in the Sculoa dei Carmine, and 
the Scuola del Santo. 

This master’s works covered the long period ending about 1576, and con- 
temporary artists were Sebastiano del Piombo, Loreszo Lotto and many others. 
Tintoretto, one of the most gifted of Venetian masters, worked to 1594, and 
contemporary with him was that most celebrated genius, Paolo Veronese, who 
executed many of the world’s most famous and celebrated masterpieces. Ruskin 
says, ‘‘He is not to be fully estimated until he is seen at play among the fantastic 
chequers of the Venetian ceilings.’’ 

This short résumé will give some little idea of the wonder and wealth of 
Venetian painting. 

Venice or the Italian Venezia, the city of the lagoons, is the capital of the 
province of the same name. The origin of the name is that of a country, not a 
town, ‘To understand fully the early history of Venice, and of the Republic, 
it is necessary to be aware of the latter fact. Venice is divided into seven districts 
or areas—viz. :—Castello, San Marco, Cannaregio, San Polo, Giudecea, Dorsoduro, 
and Santa Grace. The four last-mentioned are on the south-west side of the 
Grand Canal, and the first three on the north-west side. 

It is well to understand the Italian terms for the various streets, canals and 
squares, for in so doing one is greatly assisted in little exploring expeditions. The 
various names or titles indicate in a very helpful manner the kind of canal, street 
cr square. For instance, the principal centre of the city is the Piazza di San 
Marco, with the Piazzetta di San Marco and the Piazzetta dei Leont adjoining ; 
every other square or open space is given the title of ‘“ gampo,”’ or if a small area, 
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‘ campiello.”’ ‘* Calle’ and “ ruga,’’ a street; ‘‘ sottoportico,’”’ or “ corte,’ a 
passage; “ ramo,’’ a short street, and so on. ‘‘ Rio ’’ is a narrow canal, and 


‘ fondamenta,’’ or ““ riva,’’ a street flanked on one side by a canal. 

Venice has a circumference of about six and a’half miles and stands upon 117 
small islands, the city consists of about 15,000 houses and palaces, most of which 
are built upon piles. : 

The islands are formed by more than 115 canals, and are connected to each 
other by about 878 bridges. The bridges are mostly of stone; but here and there 
one sees an iron structure which seems somehow very much out of place and out 
of keeping with the surroundings. The smaller canals are passable by small boats 
only, and the waters actually lap the walls of the houses in very many instances, 
and in others are separated from them by narrow footways or paths. 

The lanes and passages existing upon the various islands and between the- 
buildings are a regular maze of the most complex kind, many of the passages being 
not more than three to four feet wide, and these form in the majority of instances 
the main entrance-ways into high dwellings on either side. Several attempts were 
made to take photographs of some of these very narrow alley-ways; but their 
extreme narrowness, preventing the rays of the sun from penetrating into their 
confined spaces, rendered suecessful pictures almost impossible. 

When this wonderful city becomes flooded the scenes presented must be unique 
and altogether strange. The means of traffie from one part of the city to another | 
appear to the Englishman already sufficiently difficult, but in the periods of flood 
these difficulties must be-accentuated to an. almost inconceivable extent. The 
floods on the mainland are caused by the continual downpour of rains from the 
high Alps in the immediate vicinity; but as already mentioned, the sea and wind — 
are alone responsible for the floods in the city. 

Before the canalisation of the rivers Piave, Brenta, and Sile, when the mouths: — 
of these rivers were diverted from the waters of the lagoons into the open sea, the 
floods in the city were accountable partly to the flooding of the mainland, on the’ 
one hand, and to the sea and the wind on the other; but since the diversion of the’ 
waters of these rivers, the city of islands becomes devoid almost entirely of dry 
land, by.the high winds stirring up the waters of the Adriatic for a number of days’ 
in suecession.. The seas then beat against the long narrow lidi and prevent the” 
tidal waters escaping from the lagoons into the open sea by means of the various 
‘* norti,’’ and then the water begins to rise through the various gully openiigs, and 
slowly but surely the pavements are covered, and the large squares become lakes, 
and this wonderful city becomes more wonderful still. ee: 

One of the great features always associated with Venice, and without which 
no picture of the Grand Canal or of the lagoons would be complete, 1s the 
picturesque gondola and equally picturesque gondolier. These artistic little eratt 
are the taxi-cabs of Venice, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that these 
little vessels are the hansom-cabs of the city; for although the process of transition ' 
is slower, as the hansom-cabs of London were compelled to give way to the faster” 
taxi-cabs, so the gondola of Venice, it would appear, and, unfortunately so, will 
eventually have to give way to the fast petrol launch; although at the present time 
the popularity of the gondola, with tourists more especially, is as great as ever. 
The gondola is without doubt the most luxuriant vehicle in the world, and it would 
be impossible to imagine a more picturesque finish to the already beautiful scenes 
upon the various waterways of this ancient city, than these long, low, black skiffs, 
appearing so typically Venetian that it would be almost accurate to say that, 
Venice without its. gondolas would not be Venice at all. The various pictures: 
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illustrating these notes will provide th i i 
beautiful Tittle boats. A * ee Saye pen ee 

There is none of the jolting so well known to the English i 
of wheels or smell of petrol, no screeching of horns or studs Paka ee 
or grinding of gears or snorting of engines. Just the slow, gentle, swaying of 
the perfectly poised carriage, and the gentle ripple of the waters as the boat slips 
on its journey, past palace steps and portals, and picturesque coloured mooring 
posts projecting out of the waters. The guiding of these little craft with their 
swan-like prows by their expert oarsmen, who, by a gentle turn of the oar, turn 
the boat in any direction, is certainly an operation calling for great admiration. 
The gondola is essentially a vehicle of leisure, and if one would view the beauties: 
of this city of a hundred islands at ease, there is no better method than the hiring 
of one of these quaint old-time craft, which are, it is said, first mentioned in a 
document dated 1094, and it is perhaps of interest shortly to describe their 
construction. 

_ The gondola is provided as a rule with seats for four or six persons, and has a 
low-roofed covering or cabin, known as a “ felze,’’ which can be removed at will. 
A law passed in the fifteenth century provided that all gondolas were to be painted 
black. Their construction is carried out with the greatest care, and considerable 
skill is displayed in the workmanship and design of these boats, which are flat- 
bottomed. The various dimensions are of great importance, and make considerable 
difference to the speed and durability of the boat. The heavy-ornamented prow, 
called the ‘‘ ferro,”’ is partly intended as a measure of the height of the bridges, 
and resembles a halberd. No bridges can be passed unless the ferro, which is 
the highest part of the craft, clears them. In addition, the ferro partly counter- 
balances the weight of the gondolier, who stands at the reverse end of the boat on 
the ‘‘ poppa.’’ The gondolier is popularly called the “ poppa.’’ The weird cries 
or calls of the gondolier on turning corners are somewhat melancholy, and include 
besides those already mentioned, ‘‘ Sia premi! ’’ (keep to the left), and ‘* Sia di 
lungo! ’’ (keep straight on). 

The population of Venice, about twenty-five per cent. of whom are to-day 
paupers, and which was 200,000 before 1797, and dwindled to less than half that 
number after its dissolution as an independent State, is now about 150,000. 

To. be continued. 
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THE STRUCTURAL ENGINEER’S POCKET BOOK, compiled by Ewart 8, Andrews, B.Sc. Eng. 
(Lond.), with numerous diagrams and tables. Post 8vo., pp. 356. London : B. T. Batsford. 
No date. [1920.] Price 18s. net. 


This book by a practical engineer, who is also well up in theory, presents a digest of the 
matter to which draughtsmen want to refer when preparing structural work. Commencing with 
mathematical tables and ending with the London County Council Regulations for Steel Frame 
Buildings, it includes almost everything that need be referred to, and a good deal in the way of 
positive instruction. The tables are judiciously selected and will be found very useful. The 
moment of inertia and radius of gyration are more fully dealt with than is usual, as also are 
the bending moment and shear diagrams. Rolling loads come under review, together with the 
use of influence lines, and the application of Cooper standard loadings for railway bridges. In 
connection with roof trusses, besides the ordinary wind loads the effect of suction on the leeward 
side is taken into account. Braced arches, arch ribs, and masonry arches are shown, with the 
method of finding the stresses. Retaining walls and masonry dams, bins and bunkers, masonry 
brickwork and steel chimneys, are also dealt with. The section on columns is very complete and 
followed by the necessary foundations. The section on structural details contains many useful 
diagrams, and there is no doubt that many designers will find a great advantage from having 
this book at hand for ready reference. 
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Notes of Recent Cases. 


Eprrep sy W. Vauentine Batt, O.B.E., Barrister-at-Law. 


Housing and Town Planning Acts—Closing order effect on Tenancy—Blake v. Smith, King’s Bench 
Div.—Acton J.—March 14 (1921), W.N. 129. 
The plaintiff owned a cottage at Hampton Wick which was occupied by the 
defendant on a weekly tenancy. In June, 1919, a closing order was made under 8. 17 
‘(2) of the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, owing to the house being in a 
bad state of repair. Notice of this order was served on the defendant, who refused to 
go out, but was ultimately compelled to do so in May, 1920, by a warrant of possession. 
He was out of possession until October, 1920, during which period he paid no rent. 
The plaintiff spent £400 in repairs and alterations, on completion of which he agreed 
to let the house at £75 a year to another person, but the defendant, having effected. an 
entry by some means, refused to allow the new tenant to come in. Im these 
circumstances the plaintiff brought an action for possession. Mr. Justice Acton pointed 
out that there was no indication anywhere in the Housing and Town Planning Acts as 
to what effect closing orders were to have upon the relations of landlord and tenant. 
In the circumstances, however, he was of opinion that the defendant was a mere 
trespasser and that the plaintiff was entitled to judgment. 


Landlord and tenant—Parol tenancy and option to purchase—Possession—Option exercised—Refusal by 
landlord—Statute of Frauds—Brough v. Nettleton—Lawrence, J.—March 3 (1921), W.N. 127. 

The defendant, a builder, verbally agreed to let a house to the plaintiff for two and 
a half years at £37 103. with an option to purchase. The plaintiff entered, took 
possession, and two years later desired to exercise the option. The landlord having 
refused to sell, the plaintiff brought an action for specific performance of the 
agreement. The landlord denied the agreement to give an option, and pleaded the 
Statute of Frauds, under which he alleged the agreement should have been in writing. 
The Court gave judgment for the plaintiff on the ground that his entry into 
possession constituted a part performance which enabled the whole verbal agreement to 
be proved notwithstanding the Statute of Frauds. 


Norre.—lIt is a rule of law that an agreement not to be performed within a year 
must be put into writing. If it is verbal it cannot be enforced by action unless it is in 
part performed. Here the judge was of opinion that entry by the tenant constituted 
such a part performance that it would be inequitable to hold that the whole agreement 
was not binding on the landlord. 


Landlord and tenant—Recovery of possession—Increase of rent, etc., Restrictions Act, 1920-3-5 (1) 
** Person’? in employ of landlord—Tenant occupying as employee—Alternative accommodation— 
Secretary of State for War v. Pratt. L. J. Jo. December 18th, 1920. Judge Lailey, K.C. 

The landlord of certain premises was an agent for the Crown, who employed the 
occupant. His occupation having ceased, possession was required for the accommo- 
dation of another person (a soldier) in the service of the Crown. It was held that 
the house being reasonably and bona fide required for the occupation of a soldier, it was 
not necessary for the plaintiff to show alternative accommodation, as a soldier is in 
the whole time service of the Government. It was also held that the plaintiff was 


under no obligation to indicate the particular soldier to‘'whom the house would be 
allotted. 
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Model Conditions for Housing Competitions. 


The Council of The Society of Architects are in agreement with the following R.I.B.A. 
conditions, except Clause 11, which they consider should be discarded by members of the 
Society, and subject to a reference to the Society being inserted in Clause 4. 


1. The Council of ..........:...: being desirous of erecting .....--....: cottages 
for the working classes invites Architects to submit designs in competition. 

2. The Council has appointed ...........+.+. as Assessor, whose decision shall 
be final. | 


3 The Authors of the designs placed first, second and third will be paid 
Give BUI OF 2. ...de.p 252-2 respectively. 

4. The Author of the designs placed first will be appointed Architect to the 
buildings scheme, subject to his satisfying the Assessor that there is no valid 
objection to his employment, and his remuneration will be according to the 
Schedule of Charges agreed by the Ministry of Health and the Royal Institute 


of British Architects and the Society of Ar¢hitects (Housing Schemes). 

5. If for any reason the work is abandoned or postponed for a period of one 
year he shall receive a further gum for his services in connection with the pre- 
paration of the Competition drawings equal to one-fifth of the fees which would 
have become payable to him on the estimated cost, had the work not been 
abandoned or postponed, and a copy of hig drawings shall become the property of 
the Council. In the event of the works being ultimately proceeded with the fees 
already paid to the Author of the design placed first shall form part of his ultimate 
commission. ~ . 

6. All designs, other than that placed first, will be returned to their Authors, 
carriage paid. 

7, Every care will be taken of the designs, but the Council will not be 
responsible for any damage they may sustain, nor for their loss. 

8 Each set of drawings is to be sent in without any name or device thereon, 
but accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the name and address of the 
Author, and his declaration that the design is his own personal work, and that 
the drawings have been prepared under his supervision. 

9. The designs are to be delivered flat and carriage paid, to the 
not later than ; 

10. Competitors desiring further information must send their questions to 
the not later than Such replies as may 
be considered necessary will be sent to each competitor and will form part of the 
Conditions. 

11. The competitors should be guided by the suggestions contained in the 
Manual issued by the Ministry of Health. 

12. The following drawings are required and no others will be considered. 


13. The following particulars are required to be stated. No Promoter of a 
Competition, and no Assessor engaged upon it, nor any employee of either, shall 
compete or assist a competitor, or act as Architect, or joint Architect, for the 
proposed work. 

Any attempt on the part of a competitor to influence a member of the Com* 
mittee or the Assessor, or to make known his identity, will disqualify him. 


Any suggestions (not conditions) to Competitors follow here. 
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The Work of the Measuring and Quantity 
Surveyor, and the Use and Abuse of Bills 


of Quantities. 


By F. H. A. Harpoastte 
(Member of Council of the Surveyors’ Institution). 


Ought the two professions of quantity surveyor and architect to be kept separate 
or uniied in the same person? I am naturally biased, but to my mind the mental 
qualities proper to the two callings are so distinct, even diverse, that I should as soon 
expect an accomplished architect to be a good quantity surveyor as to expect a poet 
to be a senior wrangler. There is also a clear advantage in the bill of quantities being 
the expression of the independent and unbiased opinion of a man who devotes his whole 
time to that work, and whose reputation is bound up with it. And I notice that in 
the case of Torromé vy. Scott Lord Russell of Killowen, the Lord Chief Justice, 
expressed the opinion that the quantities ought to have been prepared not by the 
architect but by an independent person. 

A surveyor of very high standing whom I knew, from time to time also did 
architectural work, but the general feeling in our profession is that it is not fair to try 
to take architectural work out of architects’ hands. 

Both the professions no doubt need the protection of registration. At present an 
auctioneer, or, for that matter, an upholsterer, or a draper, can employ, at weekly or 
monthly wages, architectural and quantity surveying assistants who get out drawings, 
specifications, and bills of quantities. The former of these he signs as architect and 
the latter he signs as surveyor, and pockets the fees of both professions. No man 
ought to be permitted to put himself forward as a practitioner in a profession of which 
he is ignorant, merely because of his ability to hire skilled persons and exploit their 
brains. , 

The primary use of quantities is the obtaining, in a reasonable time, of competitive 
tenders on an identical basis. A secondary, though important one, is the furnishing 
of an extensive and convenient schedule for valuing variations. In most cases the 
surveyor who has prepared the quantities adjusts the variations. Some discussion 
has taken place touching the manner in which the work should be done. It is 
suggested, as arule, that ifan item is altered only in one dimension or in description, 
the difference only should be measured; if altered in more than one dimension, the 
item should be measured. 

While surveyors are no doubt sometimes open to criticism, I think that they often 
get less than justice in this matter. It is forgotten that a surveyor will frequently 
spend much time in measuring white-washing, painting, or inexpensive fittings, and 
the like, his commission on which will not pay him assistants’ wages; often also he 
will occupy many hours in arguing in opposition to claims which are ultimately 
withdrawn. 

It is with some surprise that I observe a fresh departure in the contract form issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects during the present year. Formerly 
Clause 13 provided that variations should be measured and valued by the architect ov. 
by a surveyor named in the agreement—usually the quantity surveyor for the job, The 
new clause provides that this work is to be done “by the architect or other person 
appointed by him,’ neither of whom, quite possibly, may be a qualified measurer. 
Surely this is retrogression. 


Abstract of a paper read before The Surveyors’ Institution, on Monday, December 13th, 1920. 
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Another signal use of quantities is the regularising of work which is rendered 
possible by subjecting it to the analysis involved in bringing it into a measured bill. It 
is there reduced to ordinary terms of labour and material and can be conveniently 
compared with other work, 

Quantities are also useful in the preparation of detail drawings. In most cases 
architects do not prepare all their details before the contract is signed, No set of 
drawings, and no specification ever yet did, or could, deal with every point, and much 
information is usually to be found in the dimensions of the surveyor, who, with his 
mind following every process of every trade, has necessarily dealt with the whole of the 
work in detail. 

Another useful function of quantities is in making valuations for payments on 
account. No other means can compare for a moment with the use of the priced 
estimate for this purpose. 

An instance of the abuse, or misuse, of quantities is when an architect—alarmed 
at the growing cost of the building—searches the deposited bills, and orders the 
Omission of work to which a high price is attached so as to reduce his expenditure. 
The abuse referred to has been met by the priced bills being deposited sealed up, and 
not opened till towards the end of the contract. When this is done they should be 
first examined by the surveyor. I have known a sealed up set of bills, which, when 
opened, turned out to be blank. Apart from all this, there is the disadvantage that 
sealed up bills cannot be used for valuations for interim certificates. 

Another abuse is the practice of so wording the items as to produce an erroneous 
impression of the work to be done. 

The attempt to make the bill of quantities serve as a specification I regard as an 
abuse. The specification tells the contractor not only what he is to provide, but 
where he is to put it. For the purpose of the estimate, for example, it does not matter 
whether (say) 1,500 superficial ft. of a particular description of door are all in the 
upper stories of a building, or part there and part in the basement. In like manner 
there might be an item of a large number of superficial feet of moulded plaster 
cornice, made up of several different sections and distributed in various parts. of the 
building. 

The list could be indefinitely extended. 1-will not labourthe point. It also often 
happens, as every surveyor knows, that in (say) the joiner’s bill the description of an 
item is only partial, certain labours connected with it being measured elsewhere. I had 
one experience of a building erected under this system. My office was much nearer 
the work than was the office of the architect, and the clerk of works was constantly 
calling on me to ask questions. I had much better have written a specification my- 
self. 

The proposal of a standard method of measurement has, I am aware, been the 
subject of sharp controversy, and I readily admit that a good deal may be said on both 
sides, But the preponderating weight of argument is, in my judgment, in favour of it. 
We all know that quantities are often issued which entirely fail to give the information 
they purport to convey, and reflect little credit on those who have produced them. A 
builder’s estimating clerk once showed me the bill of quantities for a mansion to cost 
about £35,000 (pre-war). One item in the joiner’s bill was for a wainscot oak stair- 
case 4 ft. 6 ins. wide and going up two storeys. It was given as ‘‘ No. 1 staircase,”’ 
followed by about a page of description of the treads, the handrail, balusters, and 
newels, &c., evidently copied from the specification, and ending with the well-known 
and useful word ‘‘ Complete.”’ The dormers were also numbered including casements 
and frames, glass, ironmongery, lead tops and cheeks, trimming rafters, plastering, &c., 
also ‘‘ Complete.’’ In this case the quantities were taken out, or, at any rate, signed 
by the architect, and the surveyor’s commission charged was 24 per cent. Usually, 
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I venture to think, an architect would not“allow an independent surveyor working 
under him to palm off such work as this. When the architect prepares his own 
quantities, however, there is no one to impose a check. The movement, now very 
noticeable, to extend this practice amongst architects itself supplies an additional 
reason for a standard method. 

The growing tendency in the direction of sub-contracting is here very much to the 
point. The result is that each fights vigorously for its own hand, and brings a constant 
pressure to bear in the direction of fresh sub-divisions and fresh labours, all in the 
interest, or supposed interest of the particular trade. 

The builder is usually neutral. He says to the sub-contractor: “‘I do not object 
if the surveyor will allow it,” and there is no one to represent the architect or the 
employer unless the surveyor takes a hand. Some surveyors, I regret to say, are too 
ready to fall in with ingenious suggestions for refinements in measuring. There is a 
specious air of cleverness about it. They would do well to bear in mind that later on 
they will be quoted against other surveyors, and other surveyors against them. A good 


recognised standard method of measurement, to be followed not slavishly but with - 


intelligence, would do much to “tune up” the slipshod and to restrain the too 
exuberant measurer. 

I have frequently been asked how we get on together, and I am glad to take this 
opportunity of saying that as surveyors we have no reason to complain of the spirit in 
which the representatives of the Builders’, Federation have worked with us on this 
question. We have to bear in mind that it is the first time the builders ‘‘ have had a 
say” at all-as regards the mode of measurement, and we must not be surprised if they 
have some points to press that have not previously been thought of. After all, the 
wearer of the shoe knows where it pinches. The great increase in the cost both of 
materials and of labour, and especially the great proportionate increase in the 
cost of labour, make it impossible to resist the claim for a somewhat greater 
sub-division of items and an extension of the principle of the separate measurement of 
labours. Urgent also is the claim of the trade for a reduction of the element of specu- 
lation. Some speculation there must always be, but I have come to the conclusion 
that it is in the general interest that it should be diminished. 

Care has also to be taken to avoid the risk of over-elaboration, There is a French 
proverb that ‘‘ The best is the enemy of the good,” and although something may be 
done in the way of what Lord Beaconsfield would have termed “ educating ’’ surveyors, 
it is no use trying to force on the whole of the profession a large number of points of 
practice to which the great majority of them are not accustomed. Hvery surveyor 
honestly thinks the particular method he adopts is unquestionably the best. In 
drawing up the schedules I think the recognised method of surveyors of repute should 
be taken as a guide. 

A step of ‘great importance, both to our branch of the profession and to 
The Institution as a whole, has been taken during the present year, viz., the 
movement for the amalgamation of The Institution and the Quantity- Surveyors’ 
Association. i 

The Quantity Surveyors’ Association was incorporated in 1904, and numbers 
between 200 and 300. Their ‘‘ Members” correspond to our ‘ Fellows,’ and their 
“Associates” to our “ Professional Associates.” For several years they have required 
candidates for membership to pass examinations of a similar character to ours, and 
it may fairly be said that the qualifications and status of their members are equivalent 
to our own. The arrangement proposed is that full members of the Association 


shall become Fellows of The Institution provided that they fulfil the requirements of 


The Institution as to age, qualification, and responsibility. Other members of the 
Association to become Professional Associates provided that they fulfil the requirements 
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of The Institution as to age and practical knowledge of their profession. 


The. amalgamation in the manner proposed is not, therefore, analogous, to 
admissions without examination under by-law 8a: it is rather of the nature of the 
absorption of an allied society. “After the fusion has taken place there will be no 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, and all future candidates will be required to submit to 
examination in the usual way. 


In the year 1894 the Irish Land Agents’ Association amalgamated with The 
Surveyors’ Institution in a similar manner. 


. A new-form of contract, under the title of ‘‘ The National Building Code,” which 
has recently been put forward by the Builders’ Federation, contains much that is. of 
interest to our profession. I cannot help expressing my regret at the marked distrust 
towards architects which it displays. In this it does less than justice. On the whole 
architects have discharged very difficult duties with a fairness and impartiality not 
always recognised. As usual we hear a good deal of the harsh exceptions, and exceed- 
ingly little of the vast mass of just, honourable and considerate professional practice. 
That is taken as a matter of course. I recall an instance in point. A man, whom I 
knew very well—the head of a large business in London—himself told me that on one 
occasion he suggested to his architect that a certificate for a considerable payment 
‘on account should be deferred for a fortnight or so. The architect declined, adding 
that it appeared to be a matter for arrangement between his clients’ firm and their 
bankers. I do not doubt that similar incidents, of which we never hear, not 
infrequently occur. 


As long as I can remember, building contracts have formed a subject of sharp 
discussion, and indeed it is, I fear, beyond the wit of man to devise a form which shall 
not, on the one hand, entrust the architect with powers which might conceivably be 
made the instrument of oppression, and which, on the other hand, shall yet enable 
him to cope successfully with a builder who is unbusinesslike, litigious, or not 
straightforward. If the work is to go on at all with reasonable despatch, no matter 
what the contract, there must be good faith and a fair amount of goodwill on both 
sides. I was a member of a committee a great many years ago at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects which drew up the first.contract that was agreed between the 
Institute and the Builders’ Association. 1 believe it has since been three times 
revised, and in its present form does not exist as an agreed contract. We are thus 
faced with the remarkable position that each representative Institution puts forward 
for the use of its members a form of contract which the other repudiates. The irony 
of the situation consists in this, that if building work is to be done at all contracts 
must be produced which both parties agree to sign! Has it, then, come to this, 
that the drafting is to be left in each case to the solicitors on both sides ?_ Those of us 
who have had experience of the unassisted efforts of solicitors in this direction 
‘will view the prospect with. dismay. 


New Zealand Institute. 


- The new President of the N.Z.I.A. is Mr. Reginald Ford, Registered Architect, 
of Wanganui, New Zealand, who was admitted to membership of the Society in 
1918. He served for some years as the Secretary of the Taranaki Wanganui 
District Branch of the N.Z.I., and now occupies the highest position in that body. 
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Victory Scholarship, 1921. 


There are 50 candidates for the preliminary Competition on June 4th, which is 
being held in London, Liverpool and Glasgow. The 10 selected candidates for the 
final Competition will sit in London on July 9th. ; 


Ordinary Meeting, June 16th, 1921. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, June 16th, 1921, at 6 p.m., for the election of 
candidates for membership and the transaction of any other competent business, 
including the approval to establish a Branch of the Society in India. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions:—Wick, Hacury, Warrorp, HaLirax, GREENOCK, WoLVERHAMPTON, 
BLACKPOOL, and SuTToN Cou_DFIELD (War Memorials), Cancurra (Council Chamber), 
Cargo (Hospital). 

Members are requested not to take any part in the Wick, Hagley and Sutton 
Coldfield Competitions without first ascertaining from the Society that the conditions 
have been approved by the Council. 


The First Atelier of Architecture. 


This Atelier is one of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and membership of it confers a 
distinction which is valued by those who are acquainted with the qualifications of the 
Patron, who regulates admission. There are at present a few vacancies, and those 
who desire further information should apply, preferably personally, to the Patron, 
M. Chaures, at the Atelier, or to the Hon. Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Members of the Society and their friends are cordially invited to visit the Atelier on 
Wednesday evening, June 15th, at 8 p.m., when there will be a criticism of the 
designs and an exposition of the Atelier system. 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


A Regular Meeting of the Lodge was held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Wednesday, May 11th, with the W.M., Mr. William Hoe, in the Chair, when 
Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.B.1.B.A., F.S.ARC., P.P.S.A., Was admitted into Freemasonry. 
The Rev. J. A. Smith Bullock, M.a., B.D., was elected Master for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.ARC., P.P.S.A.. Was re-elected Treasurer, and other 
Masonic business was transacted. 

The Installation Meeting will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
November 9th, at 4 p.m. Members who belong to other Lodges, and wish to visit the 
Society’s Lodge, are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 28, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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General Housing Memorandum No. 52. 


FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS IN CONNECTION WITH STATE-AIDED 
HOUSING SCHEMES WHICH ARE ABANDONED AFTER 
APPROVAL BY THE MINISTER. 


The Minister of Health has had under consideration the question of the pay- 
ment to be made to Architects in private practice for the preparation in con- 
nection with State-aided housing schemes of plans which are abandoned after 
approval by the Minister, and has decided that in such cases, except as provided 
in the last paragraph but one of this Memorandum, the following +erms and con- 
ditions shall apply :— 

T=LAY-OUT BRANS: 

For preparation of lay-out plans the full fees according to the scale under the 
heading ‘‘ A:—Preparation of Lay-out Plans ’’ laid down in General Housing 
Memorandum No. 81 shall be payable. 


Il.—ROADS AND SEWERS. 


1. In cases where the employment of the architect is discontinued on the 
abandonment of the lay-out plans, the fees payable for the abandoned work shall 
be as follows :— 

(i) If only drawings and specifications have been prepared, one-third of the 
scale fees set out under the heading “ B.—Roads and Sewers ”’ in 
General Housing Memorandum No. 31. 

(ii) If all the work necessary tor the purpose of cbtaining tenders, including 
the preparation of quantities, has been done, two-thirds of the scale fees 
set out under the heading ‘‘ B.—Roads and Sewers > in General 


Housing Memorandum No. 31. 
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2. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes the fees payable for the aban- 
doned work shall be three-quarters of the fees indicated in (1) and (ii) of the pre- 
ceding paragraph respectively, according to the circumstances of the particular 
case. 


Ill.—HOUSE PLANS. 


ce >) 


(a) The references to “‘ scale fees ’’ in the paragraphs which follow mean the 
scale under the heading *‘ C.—Cottages and Flats ’’ in General Housing Memor- 
andum No. 31, namely :— . 

5 per cent. upon 12 cottages or flats, 

24 per cent. upon a further 60 cottages or flats. 

14 per cent. upon a further 178 cottages or flats. 

(b) For the purpose of calculating the fees hereinafter set forth, the abandoned 
work shall be deemed to comprise a number of houses equivalent to the number of 
separate designs which have been prepared. Such ordinary variations as are 
necessary to avoid monotony in appearance or mere change of aspect of larders or 
the like shall not be regarded as constituting separate designs. 

(c) The fees shall be calculated on the amount of the lowest tender received, or 
on the estimated cost, or on the maximum amounts specified in page 8 of General 
Housing Memorandum No. 31, whichever may be the least. 

1. In cases where the employment of the architect is discontinued on the 
abandonment of the plans, the fees payable for the abandoned work shall be as 
follows :— 

(i) If only sketch plans have been prepared, one-half the scale fees, under 
heading C. in Memorandum No. 31, calculated in accordance with para- 
graphs (b) and (c) above. : 

(ii) If all the work necessary for the purpose of obtaining tenders, including 
the preparation of detail drawings, has been done, the full seale fees, 
under heading C. in Memorandum No. 81, calculated in accordance 
with paragraphs (b) and (c) above. 

2. In cases where the architect is retained to prepare fresh plans, the fees pay- 
able for the abandoned plans shall be one-half of the fees’ indicated in (i) and (ii) of 
the preceding paragraph respectively, according to the circumstances of the particu- 
lar case. 

3. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes, fees in accordance with the 
preceding paragraph 2 will be payable for the abandoned work. For the purpose 
of calculating such fees the abandoned work shall be deemed to comprise a number 
of houses equivalent to the number of separate designs approved for inclusion in 
the lay-outs of the portions of the scheme which are abandoned, although some or 
all of such designs may have been utilised for the houses erected. 

The foregoing terms and conditions will not apply in any case where an agree- 
ment providing specifically for payment for abandoned work has been made be- 
tween the local authority and the architect prior to the date of this memorandum. 


GENERAL. 


The term ‘" scheme ’’ as used in this Memorandum and in General Housing 
Memorandum No. 4 and General Housing Memorandum No. 31 means the whole 
of the assisted scheme of the local authority, and includes the whole of the houses 
provided by the local authority, whether on one or more sites. 

MInIstRy oF HEALTH, 

WHITEHALL, S.W. 

8th June, 1921. 


>?) 
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MEMORANDUM TO HOUSING AUTHORITIES. 51 D. 


FrEs PAYABLE TO°“ARCHITECTS IN CONNECTION WITH STATE-AIDED Housina SCHEMES. 
Abandoned Work. 


Attention is drawn to General Housing Memorandum No. 52, copies of which 
are enclosed herewith, concerning fees payable to Architects in private practice for 
the eee of plans which are abandoned after approval by the Minister of 
Health. 

The terms and conditions set out in the Memorandum have been agreed by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and The Society of Architects, and will 
apply in every case except where an agreement providing for a specific payment for 
abandoned work has been made between the Local Authority and the Architect 
prior to the date of the Memorandum. If the Local Authority have made any such 
agreement, the terms of the agreement should be notified to the Minister. 

The modification of plans (not involving abandonment of the design) to comply 
with the requirements of the Minister is covered by the ordinary payment under 
General Housing Memoranda 4 and 31, and is not to be regarded as abandoned 
work for the purpose of assessing fees. 


Definition of Scheme. 


In view of doubts expressed as to the method of calculating the fees payable 
under General Housing Memoranda Nos. 4 and 31, it has been thought desirable 
to include in the present General Housing Memorandum, a definition of the term 
‘* scheme ’’ as used in the Memoranda. 


Travelling Hxpenses. 


Questions have been raised as to the payment of Architects’ travelling expenses. 
The scales of fees in General Housing Memoranda Nos. 4, 31 and 52 are inclusive 
seaies covering all out-of-pocket expenses. It-is recognised, however, that special 
provision should be made for cases in which the Architect’s duties involve a coa- 
siderable amount of travelling. The Minister will be prepared to allow as a 
charge to the Housing (Assisted Scheme) Account reasonable travelling expenses 
in respect of journeys over 25 miles from the Architect's office which are necessi- 
tated by the Architect’s duties in connection with the housing scheme. 

Ministry or Heautu, Whitehall, S.W., 8th June, 1921. 


Review. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, by J. HE. Paynter. Roy. 8vo., 
pp. 409. London: Chapman & Hall. 1921. Price lds. ; 


When it is stated that this book is one of ‘‘ The Directly-Useful Technical Series ’’ it will be 
understood that while a certain amount of scientific explanation is included, the practical side of 
the subject has to be kept in view throughout. Now ia a work of this kind it is not only necessary 
for the author fully to understand his subject, he must also have some experience in imparting that 
knowledge to others, and in suiting his language and illustrations to their capacity and probable 
needs. Weare not impressed with the opening chapters. Bearing in mind the title we do not 
expect to have slide rules, Russian versts, radians, trigonometry, calculation of heights and 
distances, surveying across rivers, use of plane table in surveying, proof of Euclid 1-47 and the 
plotting of sundry theoretical survey plans mixed up together. We do not know any class of 
student to whom this style would appeal, and most of the practical men would be scared off by a 
glimpse of Fig. 24. By the time Chapter V. is reached the author settles down into a somewhat 
better style, but throughout the whole book there is more or less want of classification and limitation 
to the subject in hand. We regret that we cannot recommend the work.—H. A. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, on Thursday, June 16, 1921, at 6 p.m. The President, Sir Charles T. 
Ruthen, o.z.e., having taken the chair, the minutes of the previous meeting, as 
published in the Journal, were taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made:—Nominations: For Fellowship, 13. 
For Membership, 23. 


ADMISSIONS :— 

AS LICENTIATES :—DALBY, HAROLD SCOTT, 4, Hewett Street, Hoole, Chester; HDWARDS, 
FRANK JAMES, Worcester House, Llandrindod Wells; FARRUGIA, JOHN BARTLEY, 6, Thomas 
Street, Woolwich, S.H.18; HASLAM, FRANK CLAUDE, P.W.D., Entebbe, Uganda; HENDY, 
ALFRED, 179, Hills Road, Cambridge; KEMP, CECIL GEORGE, 127, Icknield Way, Letchworth ; 
ORTON, WILLIAM, 18, Gopsall Street, Leicester; PARKINSON, EDWARD BALDRBEY, St. Peter’s 
Churchyard, Lincoln; SHIPLEY, RALPH REGINALD, 3, Borough Houses, Gateshead-on-Tyne ; 
STEPHENS, SETH, 51, Parsonage Street, Heaton Norris, Stockport; WORTLEY, PERCY 
SHEPPARD, 25, Earlsdon Avenue, Coventry. 

AS STUDENTS :—CURTIS, JOHN WILLIAM, Darwell Road, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester ; DYER, 
LEONARD KEITH, 76, Milton Road, Portsmouth ; GAINSFORD, HUGH EDMUND, 22, Finstock 
Road, North Kensington, W.10; KIRBY, JAMES, B.H., 23, Church Street, Tipperary ; LEWIS, 
JOSEPH PHARN, 84, Old Market Street, Bristol. 


Deatu: Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through the death of Witu1am Parrick Ryan, s.p., Fellow, of London, elected 1884, 
died May 31, 1921. 

Exections:—The following Candidates, whose nominations had been previously 
announced and published, were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the 
Articles of Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 

AS FELLOWS :—CA8LE, Professor ROBERT WILLIAM, A.R.1.B.A., School of Art, Bombay, 
India ; WITHERS, GEORGE HDWARD, F.R.1.B.A., 50, Cannon Street, H.C.4. 

AS FELLOW TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP :—KINGWELL, ALBERT EDWARD, 
Beech Hill Park, Hadley Wood. 

AS MEMBERS :—ANDERSON, JAMES RABE, Karachi, India; BOYD, JOSEPH, F.S.1.A., F.1.A., 
oe ry Vincent Street, Glasgow; MILNE, CHARLES WRIGHT, 61, Streathbourne Road, Balham, 

Inpran Brancu.—It was unanimously resolved to approve the formation of an Indian 
Branch of the Society, with Headquarters in Bombay. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Cricket Match.—A.A. v. S.A. 


A Cricket Match between The Society of Architects and the Architectural 
Association was played at Elstree on Friday, June 17, 1921, and resulted in a win for 
the A.A. by 69 runs, the scores being:—The Architectural Association, 197 (A. 8. 
Knott, 109; G. H. Crickmay, 56; P. W. Hubbard, 4 for 33); The Society of 
Architects, 128 (C. Bennett, 41; B. §. Oumberlege, 24; Capt. Kiddy, 17; R. 
Whitworth, 16; J. K. Parker, 6 for 58). 

A return fixture has been provisionally settled for Friday, September 16, at 
Elstree, and any playing members are invited to communicate as soon as possible with 
the Assistant Secretary of the Society, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
IX 


By Sim Cuarzes T. Ruruen, 0.8.£., F.R.1.B.4., President of The Society of Architects. 


The centre of attraction in Venice is the Piazza of St. Mark, a magnificent 
square, paved with trachyte and marble, and usually called ‘‘ La Piazza.’’ This 
square, together with the Piazzetta and their surrounding buildings, is the nucleus 
of the historical city, and within the confines of this nucleus one finds the best 
examples of the Venice of the three architectural periods before mentioned—viz., 
the Romanesque-Byzantine, the Gothic, and the Renaissance. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out that by far the most important building 
in Venice is St. Mark’s, and in studying the monuments of this ancient city much 
time should, and must be, devoted to this truly wonderful edifice. 

In fixing, as did the writer, upon headquarters, regard should be had for this 
important consideration, for within the area just named there is ample to occupy 
the time of the traveller for many days. The nearer one resides to the Piazza di 
San Marco the more frequently can visits be paid to this architectural centre, 
and in this way unnecessary crowding within a limited period of the study of such 
a mass of intensely interesting subjects is obviated, and one is the better able to 
grasp fully the beauty and the erandeur of the subjects. 

The Piazza San Marco is one hundred and ninety-one yards long on the west 
. side, sixty-one yards on the east, and ninety yards in width, and affords very 
striking evidence of the ancient glory of Venice. On the north, south, and west 
sides this square is enclosed by imposing buildings. On the north and south sides 
by the Procuratie Vecchie and the Procuratie Nuove and Palazzo Reale, and on 
the west side by the Nuova Fabbrica. The east side of the square is bounded by 
the church of St. Mark and the Piazzetta. This is a marvellous old square, with 
its crowded pavements and bright shops and cafés, sheltered from the broiling sun 
by the system of areades round three sides. It is really the heart of the city, and 
full of bustle and life. 

The large number of pigeons, numbering many hundreds, are quite tame, and 
down to the close of the Republic, used to be fed at the public expense, but are 
dependent to-day for their food upon charity. By all appearances these feathered 
tenants of the nooks and crannies in the famous buildings surrounding the square 
fare very well from the generosity of the visitors and children, assisted by the 
loungers who infest this area and offer little packets of corn and peas for sale. 
It is recorded that an old custom demanded that pigeons were sent out from the 
vestibule of St. Mark’s on Palm Sunday, and although this custom is not now con- 
tinued, these birds still continue to nest in all parts of the surrounding buildings. 

Dealing with the architecture, sculpture, and mosaics of Venice, one must 
necessarily start with St. Mark’s, and therefore with the Byzantine period. It 
must be admitted without question that the architectural style of St. Mark’s in 
its original conception was foreign to Italian character and ideals. 

In its conception and execution, however, is mirrored the life and associations 
of the ancient Venetians, and with its surroundings it marks that period of history 
when Venice held great power and position, and flourished exceedingly. The 
site oceupied by this famous pile, it is said, was the site, or nearly so, of the 
original church which existed prior to the ninth century, this earlier church being 
dedicated to St. Theodore. 
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The body of St. Mark, or what remained of it, it is said, was brought to Venice 
by Venetian merchants from Alexandria, where in 829, it is recorded, it was pre- 
served. St. Mark then became the tutelary saint of the Republic in the place of 
St. Theodore, who had previously been the patron saint. 

The church of St. Mark, the commencement of the construction of which 
dates from 820 to 830, was originally a simple basilica, without transepts, ending 
in the usual apse, and was erected under Giovanni Perticipazio. In 976 the church 
was damaged by fire, and was restored by Pietro Orseolo. 

The middle of the eleventh century, in the time of Doge Dement. ‘Contarini, 
witnessed the reconstruction of the church in the Byzantine style, and the work 
of rebuilding and decoration proceeded for a space of about two hundred years. 
The Oriental magnificence of the lavish and costly decoration is the great attraction 
in this wonderful edifice. The gorgeous effect of St. Mark’s, produced by the pro- 
fuse employment of rich, rare, and most costly marbles and other stones, and of 
mosnics the like of which are not to be seen elsewhere, is enhanced by the 
wonderful lighting effects. Disregarding the various Gothic and other additions, 
there still remains one of the finest Byzantine fabrics in existence. 

The addition of Gothic ornaments in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and the further addition of parts in the Renaissance style in the following century, 
combined to produce a marvellous and unique composition which, notwithstanding 
the mixture, is still essentially Byzantine-Romanesque. During the period of the 
greatest prosperity of Venice the church of St. Mark was merely the private chapel 
attached to the Ducal Palace. The church of San Pietro di Castello was the 
cathedral church until 1807, after which date St. Mark’s became the cathedral . 
church of the city. It is sometimes stated that the design came originally from 
Constantinople, and again that it was the work of a Greek artist; but this church 
is certainly the largest in Italy in the Byzantine style. The ground plan is that 
of a Greek cross; all the equal arms are vaulted semicylindrically, terminating, 
after meeting in the centre of the building, in four semi-circular arches on the 
four sides of the central square. 

The lighting is introduced through windows arranged in a ovindaeal wall 
which rises from the circular base formed by the pendentives which are gathered 
over from the anterior angles of the main piers. From this same cylindrical wall 
springs the hemispherical dome. Semi-circular arches spring from rows of columns 
which separate the building transversely and longitudinally. There are, in addition 
to the principal domes, four others, one over each of the four arms of the cross. 
The. atrium is covered by a series of small flat domes. The building is so huge, 
and in composition so varied and perplexing, that to study fully its various parts 
many and lengthy visits are necessary. 

Its length is two hundred and fifty feet, and its width one hundred and 
seventy feet. The shell is of brick, faced with thin layers of marble of great variety, 
and of other stones as beforementioned, largely obtained from earlier buildings. 
The vestibule, or atrium, surrounds the foremost arm of the plan. Like Milan 
Cathedral, the vastness of this church is such that it is impossible to grasp at first 
sight its full beauties. Its character is so devious and intermixed, and its orna- 
mentation and detail so complex, that days of study are called ae if its full 
Oriental grandeur is to be fully appreciated. 

It is advisable to intersperse the many visits that are necessary eth visits to 
other notable buildings, if one desires to escape that confusing effect caused by the 
strange and crowded features of this great church. 

The wonderful charm of the exterior of St. Mark’s lies not in the rows of 
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sculptured marble saints, or in lofty campanili, towers, or pinnacles, nor indeed in 
its many domes; but in the complexity of its many coloured marbles and in the 
wonderful mosaic pictures on lustrous gold groundwork. There are three facades 
to this church, the western facade flanking the fine piazza, the southern facade 
facing the lagoons and the piazzetta, and the northern facade facing the Piazzetta 
dei Leoni. The atrium, as mentioned before, surrounds the lower portions of 
the facade on the north and west, and on the south the baptistry and the Cappella 
Zeno are formed by this enclosure. Over the principal portal, upon the roof of 
the atrium, stand four horses in bronze, some five feet high, said to be classed 
amonest the finest of ancient bronzes. It is said that these bronzes once adorned 
the triumphal arch of Nero, and later of Trojan; also that Constantine caused 
them to be sent to adorn the Imperial Hippodrome at Constantinople, and that 
they were brought to Venice as spoils of war by Doge Enrico Dandolo in 1204. 
Further, that in 1797 Napoleon carried them to Paris; but in 1815 the Emperor 
Francis of Austria caused them to be restored to their former position. Above the 
root of the atrium are three great arches belonging to the original Byzantine 
erection. Standing in the piazza a fine view is obtained of the west facade and the 
five great- domes. 

_ The fine mosaics on the facade are worthy of careful examination, and reveal 
much of the early history of the church. They depict the embarkation of the 
body of St. Mark at Alexandria, its arrival at Venice, the veneration of the Saint, 
and the depositing of the relics of the Saint in the church of St. Mark. This latter 
mosaic is of the thirteenth century, and shows the facade of that date, without its 
Gothic ornamentation or additions. There are other mosaics of the seventeenth 
century ; but these and all the others, excepting the thirteenth century composition 
just named, take the place, it is said, of earlier mosaics of much finer quality. 

With the exception of the fifteenth century Gothic additions, the principal 
facade stands to-day as shown in the thirteenth century mosaic; the original 
Byzantine-Romanesque structure, excepting so far as the mosaics already named, 
have been altered. The south facade, seen from the Piazzetta, gives a good view of 
the detail of construetion of this Byzantine style. The upper portion of this facade 
has. very fine ornamentation, perhaps the best in the whole fabric. The very 
magnificent pierced screen in the two large arches, and the famous mosaic of the 
Madonna in the smaller central arch, are of great beauty. Here are again addi- 
tions in the Gothie style in the shape of gables and canopied pinnacles. 

The remaining (north) fagade, of which a view is obtained in the Piazzetta dei 
Leoni, is again of considerable interest and worthy of study. Additions in the Gothic 
style have been made also to this facade. Late Romanesque carvings of prophets, 
angels, and saints adorn the vaulting of the portal, and the Byzantine influence 
is discernible in the carving above the door. 2 

On entering the atrium by the main portal of the principal front, shown very 
clearly in one of the reproduced photographs, one has an opportunity of studying 
the very beautiful early mosaic in the lunette over this entrance; a fine specimen 
of this wonderful work for which the church is so famed. This mosaic of Our 
Lord enthroned between Our Lady and St. Mark, is perhaps one of the most 
ancient in this basilica. 

. Passing through this doorway (facing the door of. St. Mark), a splendid 
opportunity presents itself for the examination of mosaics of surpassing beauty 
and amongst the earliest in the church. These Byzantine examples are of thirteenth 
century date, and represent Old Testament subjects—‘* The Creation of the 
World,’ “The Fall of Man,’’ *‘ The Deluge,’”’ ‘* Noah,’’ and the ‘‘ Tower of 
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Babel,’’ and other events in Old Testament history. The bronze doors are orna- 
mented with figures of Saints in enamel, the central door being of Byzantine origin. 

Entering this great cathedral by St. Mark’s door, there is a special charm 
about the interior, its gorgeous decorations, nobility of perspective, and the 
extreme beauty of its lines. ‘The main scheme of mosaic decoration of this famous 
Byzantine structure, following a central line drawn through the inner church from 
the door of St. Mark to the apse at the east end, is descriptive principally of the 
life of Christ, the story in mosaic decoration commencing at the apse and ee 
near the main entrance. 

The most eastern dome over the Presbytery contains representations of Christ 
and the Prophets; the arch intervening between this dome and the adjoining one 
gives particulars of His infancy and Ministry. 

The Ascension is depicted in the great central dome, with Our Lady and the 
Twelve Apostles, and on the great arch between the two transepts, the Passion and 
Resurrection are depicted. Other events in Gospel history are depicted upon the 
side arches. The Descent of the Holy Ghost is shown in the next dome to the 
west, and the Acts and Martyrdoms of the Apostles on either side in the aisles. 
The Vision of the Apocalypse, and the Last Judgment are depicted upon the last 
great arch. 

Beginning at the door of St. Clement the right aisle ends in the apsidal chapel 
of St. Clement; and at the door of St. Peter, the left aisle ends in the apsidal 
chapel of St. Peter. These two entrance doors are on either side of the central 
or St. Mark’s door. 

The south or right transept is approached by a private door from the Dusal 
Palace, and contains an early-Renaissance altar and two magnificent bronze cande- 
labra of the early sixteenth century, and amongst many other items of great 
interest are some beautiful specimens of church furniture, supposed to be mostly 
spoils of war brought from St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, and in addition, tenth- 
century Egyptian rock-crystal vessels and works in agate and turquoise. ‘The high- 
altar (under the most eastern dome) containing the relics of St. Mark (which dis- 
appeared after the fire of 976, but were recovered in 1094) stands under a canopy of 
verde -antico, supported by four carved columns of rich marble magnificently 
executed. 

The very beautiful Pala d’Oro (golden altar piece) of enamelled work, with 
jewels on gold and silver, is supposed to be the finest existing specimen of jewellers’ 
work of the early-Medizval period, made at Constantinople in 1105. The upper 
portion, it is stated by some authorities, was made in Constantinople in 976, and 
the lowest part in 1105, and it is further written that other portions formed spoils 
of war in the year 1204. This piece of work was altered and rearranged in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Behind this high-altar is a second altar, with 
six fine columns, two of African marble, two partially transparent alabaster 
spirally carved, and two verde-antico columns. 

Two Romanesque pulpits stand by the sereen, right and left on appro ae 
the high-altar; these are of coloured marbles, and supported on columns with 
Byzantine-Venetian canopies. _ A screen composed partly of Oriental columns 
separates the Presbytery from the central area, and has upon it fourteen statues in 
marble of 1893 date, by Giacomello and Pierpaolo delle Massegne, all very magnifi- 
cent examples of Venetian sculpture. 

Upon the arch over the rood-loft are mosaics from designs by Tintoretto. The 
north or left transept entered by the door of St. John has, in addition to a fine 
mosaic of the sixteenth century, a specially fine Romanesque altar by Lombardi or 
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Rizzo, and two bronze candelabra by Camillo Alberti of sixteenth century date. 
This transept also contains the Cappella dei Mascoli, a fifteenth century structure, 
with fine mosaics, particularly those by Michele Giambono, begun in 1430, on 
the roof, very beautiful specimens of fifteenth century work, and indicating the 
transition from the early Byzantine to the seventeenth century styles. The Cap- 
pella di Sant‘Isidoro is also contained in this transept, wherein rests the tomb of 
the saint, and more mosaics of quite different type to those within this great 
church, as well as being not so pleasing or successful. The pavement of this 
building is of special character, being of mosaic composed of marbles and other 
precious stones. 

In the right or south aisle close to the principal entrance are very fine early 
mosaics, and in the left or north aisle is a beautiful Byzantine representation of 
the beardless Christ and other fine figures of four prophets. 

Adjoining the south aisle is the Battistero (Baptistery), which, together with 
the Cappella Zeno, contains possibly more objects of artistic interest than many 
notable cathedrals. One may spend profitably half-a-day or more in this little 
area. This baptistery and chapel were originally part of the atrium, but were 
partitioned off in the thirteenth century, and in the middle of the fourteenth 
century the whole baptistery was decorated with mosaics at the order of Doge 
Andrea Dandolo. This baptistery consists of three portions, the first containing the 
large font of 1545 or 1546 date. The Renaissance bronze lid ornamented with 
reliefs by Tiziano Minion of Padua and Desiderio of Florence, carries a bronze statue 
of John the Baptist by Francesco Segala (1565) from a design by Sansovino, In 
the central dome or cupola is the figure of Christ commanding His disciples to eB 
into the world and preach, baptising, etc.’’ Over the entrance to this compart- 
ment in front of the font is a perfect piece of mosaic composition, © Herodias’ 
daughter dances before Herod,’’ a masterpiece of this class of work. Opposite the 
main entrance door is the monument to Doge Andrea Dandolo, a fine piece of 
sculpture of the fourteenth century, worthy of the great prince to whose generosity 
the execution of the magnificent mosaics in this little building was due. The 
second compartment of the baptistery contains the altar and fine mosaic decora- 
tions, both upon the lunettes and in the cupola. The former principally depict 
incidents from the life of John the Baptist, and the latter contains, as the central 
feature, Christ in Glory ascending surrounded by Angels. 

The third portion of the baptistery is a small vaulted chamber forming a kind 
of vestibule between the baptistery and the Cappella Zeno. Here again there are 
fine mosaics depicting scenes from the life of Christ before His baptism. Passing 
into the Cappella Zeno, a beautiful little chapel which can be seen through the railig 
‘n the eritrance vestibule or atrium, containing a number of interesting and ex- 
quisite items of decorative work, beautiful mosaic work, and late Romanesque 
sculpture, there are early mosaic examples on the vaulted roof, including a beard- 
less Christ and the legend of St. Mark, whose relics were first deposited in this 
little building after arrival at Venice. . 

There are very many other items worthy of careful examination in this Cap- 
pella Zeno, and in the centre rises a magnificent monument to Cardinal Giam- 
battista Zeno, designed by Alessandro Lombardi and Camponato. The altar is 
a handsome piece of work in bronze and marble. The sacristy should be visited, 
and contains fine mosaics in the Renaissance style by Titian and his pupils, and 
other very interesting and magnificent work, including intarsia work by famous 
masters. The treasury again contains much of great interest, and lastly, the crypt 
restored in 1901 is one of the most ancient parts of this amazing edifice. The 
crypt contains a wonderful collection of short columns of Greek marble, the capitals 
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of which are of especial interest. a 2 te 

Having spent hours of quiet study within the great Venetian Temple of 
Worship, and wandered, almost continuously on tip-toe, over its magnificent 
mosaic pavements, with their strange undulating surfaces, appearing to suggest 
the swell of the ocean without the city’s walls, or the boisterous sea of life, one 
eventually arrives at the time for leaving, and in a few moments is again standing 
in the broad Piazza, still gazing in wonderment at the west front of San Marco 
with all its indescribable charms. 

Again this Byzantine facade attracts one; and many other features than those 
already described begin to unfold themselves, such as the beauty of its wonderful 
colours, the complexity and sumptuousness of the large number of magnificent 
marble shafts which form so important part of the front, perhaps more than con- 
tained in any other building of its size in the world. Externally and internally 
this church is adorned with five hundred marble columns, mostly of oriental origin, 
and with capitals of great beauty and in a great variety of styles. 

The wonderful mosaics of which mention at some length has already been 
made (it is computed that there exist about 45,000 superficial feet of mosaic work 
in the various parts of this fabric) are seen again, and appear constantly to change 
in appearance according to the direction from which they receive the ight. Then 
the quaint large ogee gables, with figures at the apex of each, very extensively 
crocketed, added to the Gothic pinnacles, and the cluster of oriental domes, 
compiete one of the most charming pictures imaginable. 

Immediately in front of San Marco, in the Piazza, stand three great flagstafts, 
with richly decorated bronze bases or pedestals. These bronze bases, a good view 
of which is shown in one of the illustrations, are notable examples of castings of 
the Renaissance period. They were erected in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, when Leonardo Loredan was Doge, and were the work of Alessandro 
Leopardi. The banners of Cyprus, Crete and the Morea, the three great de- 
pendencies of Venice, waved proudly at one time upon these flagstaffs; now the 
standards of the kingdom of Italy are to be seen floating aloft in the breeze. 

The Campanile di San Marco standing detached from the church in the south- 

west angle of the Piazza is perhaps the most prominent landmark of Venice, 
approached from the mainland or from the sea. The notable structure is square, 
and rises to a height of three hundred and twenty-five feet. The existing Cam- 
panile was erected in 1905-11 by Piacentini in place of the earlier tower, which 
fell to the ground on July 14th, 1902. The foundations were strengthened and 
the tower reconstructed, as it is seen to-day, an unadorned brick shaft one hundred 
and sixty feet high, above which is a bell chamber of Istrian limestone, with an 
attic ornamented with reliefs of Justice and the Lion of St. Mark. A spire of 
reinforced concrete covered with copper plates, surmounted by the gilded figure 
of an angel, crowns this beautiful Renaissance structure. 
The original campanile was erected about 888 to 900, some say 911, and this 
was reconstructed in 1829, and it is said was provided with an upper storey by 
Bartolomeo Buon the Younger after an earthquake in 1512, and for nearly 400 
years proudly reared its head as one of the great architectural glories of the city. 
Some original foundation defect, however, succeeded in bringing this tower to 
the ground, and in its fall the Loggictta (standing at the foot of the structure), a 
late-Renaissance portico erected in 1540 by Sansovino, was entirely destroyed. 
The Loggietta was the rendezvous of the nobility in its early days, and afterwards 
became a guard room during the sessions of the Venetian Council. 

Turning into the Piazetta di San Marco, bounded on the west by the library 
and on the east by the noble facade of the Ducal Palace, one reaches the Molo, or 
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lagoon front, the principal stand for gondolas, passing on the way thither two 
granite columns erected in 1180. These columns were brought from Tyre by Doge 
Domenico Michiel, and form a part of Byzantine Venice. They are of especial 
interest, for each column consists of a single block of granite of size-so great that 
the erection in their present, positions presented such enormous difficulties that 
after their arrival in Venice over half a century was allowed to elapse before the’ 
engineering problem of erection was solved. The column to the east bears the 
Winged Lion of St. Mark, a very excellent piece of work, and the other column a 
figure of the patron saint of the ancient Republic, St. Theodore, on a crocodile, 
placed in its present position in 1529. The bases and capitals of these columns are 
particularly fine specimens of Byzantine-Romanesque sculpture. | 

Turning to the Palace of the Doges, the principal building of Gothic Venice 
is inspected. This palace was first founded about 814 close to the ducal church of 
St. Theodore, was rebuilt after serious conflagrations in 976 and in 1105, and 
in 1172-78 was considerably altered and restored by Doge Sebastiano Ziani, in the 
Byzantine-Romanesque style. 

The oldest portion of the existing Ducal Palace is the south wing facing the 
open lagoon, about seventy-seven yards long, fronting the Molo. This was "built 
in 1309-40 (together with a portion of the return west wing) by, it is supposed, 
Pietro Baseggio, in the Gothic style at this time commencing to invade Venice, 
and which provided the style for some of the earlier palaces on the Grand Canal. 
The west wing, eighty-two yards long, facing the Piazzetta, was built (excepting 
that portion erected with the south facade), in 1424-38 by Giovanni Buon and his 
<on Bartlomeo Buon the Elder. This latter wing extended from near the south 
facade at the Molo to the Porta della Carta, and replaced the old Byzantine- 
Romanesque facade of Ziani’s. A fire in 1419 destroyed the old Byzantine Palace, 
and a decree was passed that it should be rebuilt in conformity with the remaining 
pertion of the edifice, and the ruins were thereupon removed, and the west wing 
erected in the Gothic style in 1423, and then the great council chamber was used 
for the first time. 

Such is the history of the building of this Ducal Palace, according to reliable 
suthorities, and it is possible to trace the Renaissance feeling in the west wing; 
and in the main portal the transition from the late Gothic to the Renaissance is 
very distinctly traceable. This Porta della Carta was built between 1488 and 1443 
for Doge Frane Foscari by Buon (Giovanni and Bartolomeo), and the same feeling 
+< discernible in the fine corner-tower, the “‘ torricella ’’ in the west facade of 
the Corte. 

The Rio del Palazzo is flanked by the east wing of the palace, begun by Ant. 
Rizzo in 1484-88, continued by Pietro Lombardi in 1499-1511, and completed by 
Scarpagnino in 1545-49. Great damage was caused by fire in 1574 and 1577, and 
this was repaired by Antonio da Ponte, Palladio, and others. 

The study of the exterior of the Ducal Palace is best commenced at the 
south-east corner, this being the oldest portion of the existing edifice. Approach- 
ing from the west, the Ponte della Paglia, which connects the Molo with the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, one gets a fine view of the facade facing the lagoon, with the 
eriminal prison building on the right side of the Rio de! Palazzo. This (the 
southern) facade consist of four stages in height, rather than four storeys, although 
it might reasonably be suggested that there are three stages, the third or upper one 
being nearly equal to the united height of the two lower stages. If the latter 
position is accepted, then the upper or third stage is divided into two portions, 
viz.—the plain-faced large lower portion, and the upper and more elaborate portion.’ 
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A study of these fagades, particularly on the lagoon and the plazzetta fronts, 
will reveal an astonishing dissimilarity between the first two stages and the third 
or upper stage. The lowest or first stage consists of an arrangement of short 
dwarfed columns without bases, from which spring simple pointed arches. There 
is thus formed an areade which extends round the west facade of the palace. These 
columns (86 in number in all, upon the south and west fagades) are shorter than 
originally (as much as 20 inches it is said), owing to the raising of the level of the 
pavement of the Riva, to the great detriment, as can be imagined, of the general 
effect. It appears these columns never had bases; they are circular, and have 
elaborately carved capitals, richly decorated with foliage, ete., all being varied, and 
are particularly fine, boldly sculptured, and worthy of careful and minute examina- 
tion. 

Within this arcade, sheltered from the scorching rays of the sun or from 
inclement atmospheric conditions, met the members of the nobility in the days 
of the Republic. 

The illustrations provide an accurate representation of this truly artistic 
meeting-place, and although to a very small scale; yet the exceptional whiteness of 
the elaborate portions of the edifice, added to the brilliant clearness of the atmo- 
sphere, enables the fine and gorgeously rich detail to stand out with wonderful 
sharpness. : 

The intermediate or second stage is agaih a magnificent arcade or open loggia, 
the superstructure being supported upon cusped arches (springing from 71 eolumns 
in all, upon the south and west facades), with pierced quatrefoils above them. This 
first-floor arcade, known as La Loggia, can only be described as magnificently 
rich, and was much copied in the palaces subsequently erected upon the Grand 
Canal for members of the nobility. 

This loggia was used largely by the high-placed ladies for viewing the great 
State processions and ceremonies. The lightness and ornate character of the 
two lower stages or floors are accentuated by the almost excessive plainness of 
the upper stage of the structure. 

Careful study of the graceful Venetian pointed arched treatment of the lowest 
stage and the second stage; in fact, all that portion under the second string-course 
level, will impress one that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a better 
or more truthful specimen of Gothic architecture, south of the Alps. Then above 


this specially fine and delicate piece of work comes the third stage (the second 


floor) as chilly, bare and mean in design and execution as the lower portion is 
warm, rich and bright. To such a degree is this change of treatment apparent 
that one is foreed to wonder at the suggestion that the entire lagoon or south 
facade was erected at the same time. 

It is quite possible that the architect for the upper portion was also the 
architect for the lower portion, ana that the upper portion was carried out at some 
later date than the lower portion, when the larger rooms provided in the upper 
portion were found necessary for the councils of the Doges. There is also, it will 
be noticed, a distinct peculiarity in connection with these facades, in that the 
richer work is below the plain work, instead of the plainer work being below the 
rich or ornamental, as is not only mostly so; but in Venetian architecture particu- 
larly so. The plainness of the upper portion is relieved only by a few windows, 
and the ornamental character is obtained by the use of encrusted, decorative 
coloured marble foliage-pattern work. The beautiful window tracery of the two 
end windows on the south facade on the second storey is the only remnant of this 


work belonging to the earliest part of the structure (very beginning of the fourteenth 
century). . es : 
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The crowning feature of this famous fabric consists of small windows sur- 
mounted by pinnacles. It is not difficult, one would suggest, to trace a marked 
difference in the general design and treatment, and in the detail of the two lower 
stages, as compared with the upper stage* The general design and detail of the 
former are superior to the design and detail of the latter. ‘he windows in the 
upper stage are poor, whereas the magnificent tracery of the stage immediately 
below is of the finest quality. 

In many ways one is led to the conclusion that the brain responsible for the 
creation of the lower two stages did not, and in fact, could not, have produced the 
upper stage. It is, therefore, quite possible that the south facade facing the 
lagoon, up to the second string-course, was first erected, that is from column No. 1 
on the ground level (to the right facing this facade) to column No. 24 (that is 
including the first six arches in the Piazzetta fagade). That the facade facing 
the Piazzetta (the west facade) from columns 25 to 36 was then erected, again up 
to the second string-course level, and that the whole of the large upper stage was 
erected at some very much later date, possibly fitty to a hundred years later.’ In 
case such a suggestion be correct, unen the south fagade would be erected in 13809- 
40, and immediately afterwards the remaining portion of the west facade, and 
then the upper portion would date from about 1424-38 

This idea, however, would not seem to agree with the decree recorded that 
atter-a fire in 1419, ‘‘ the old tyzantine palace .*. . should be rebuilt in con- 
formity with the remaining portion of the edifice,” etc. The Gothie portions of 
this Ducal Palace were extensively restored in 1873-89. Whatever defects may 
be found in this very beautiful palace, it is worth all the travelling one has to 
undertake to examine its charms and its peculiarities, as well as its faults. This 
structure, in no little sense, is original and unique, for although it is looked upon 
as Gothic, yet there is a very decided and in places a very pronounced Byzantine 
tinge about its lines and its make-up. A close study of its many points will reveal 
. this to the student. 

To proceed to a short examination of the upper stage; a huge window with a 
very elaborate balcony of carved, pierced and traceried marble work occupies the 
central position in the south facade, and generally completes one of the most unique 
Gothic erections in existence. A statue of Venice,’’ with sword and scales, 
stands upon the pinnacie surmounting this balcony; underneath, in three niches, 
are St. Mark, with ‘‘ Faith ’’ and ‘‘ Hope ”’ beside him. ‘The Four Cardinal Virtues 
are close by, and underneath at the sides of the window St. George (by Canova) 
and St. Theodore, the minor patrons. To be numbered amongst the fine achieve- 
ments of Lombardie sculpture of the fifteenth century are the high-reliefs over 
the corner columns on the Molo, ‘‘ Noah’s Transgression,’’ at the south-east angle 
and « Adam and Eye ”’ at the south-west angle. 

The west facade facing the Piazzetta‘is much the same in style and character 
as the south facade, but as mentioned already (if some records are to be accepted) 
it is-of more recent date. The first two windows in this facade upon the second 
floor belong to the Sala del Maggiore Consiglio, and form part of the original Gothic 
portion, which, as already mentioned, ended at the sixth arch from the south-west 
corner. Although there is strongly evident a distinct Renaissance feeling in the 
remaining portion of this facade (still futther evidence that the upper portion was 
erected at a later date), yet it harmonises very well with the earlier Gothic portion. 

Returning for a few. minutes to the Ponte della Paglia, one, in standing upon 
this picturesque bridge facing north, obtains a fine view of the sixteenth century 
Bridge of Sighs (Ponte dei Sospiri), with the late Renaissance east facade of the 
Ducal Palace, of plain brickwork uncovered with marble, relieved onl¥ by fine string- 
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courses and beautiful windows on the left hand, and on the right hand the Carcer1, 
or Prigioni di San Marco (Criminal Prison). -The famous, but much overrated 
Bridge, spanning the Rio del Palazzo and connecting the Ducal Palace with the 
Prison House, was constructed by Antonio da Ponte about 1590. 

Retracing one’s steps past the south and west facades of the Ducal Palace, 
the Porta della Carta is reached, a truly magnificent portal, giving access to the 
Scala dei Giganti, and the interior Corte (court-yard). There are again distinct 
Renaissance tendencies in the particularly fine late-Gothic entrance doorway 
erected by Bartolomeo Buon in 1438-48. There is much fine sculpture in this 
piece of work, and as an example of the transition from the Gothic to the Re- 
naissance it is worth careful study. 

Entering the Corte of the palace, one has the opportunity of studying the 
mixture of Gothic and Renaissance. The south and west sides, the former the 
older portion of the palace, and the latter the reputed later Gothic extension, are 
in brick in the upper storey. The two lower floors of these two sides have been 
altered to harmonise with the later Renaissance part of the structure. 

The east facade, being the Corte front of the facade facing the Rio 
del Palazzo, is entirely covered with marble; it is very ornate, and represents an 
expensive specimen of Venetian Renaissance. ‘This side of the Corte was erected 
by Rizzo in the late part of the fifteenth century. In the centre of the Corte are 
two well-heads in bronze of Renaissance workmanship dated 1556 and 1559. A 
very pretty little example of the Renaissance style erected in 1520 by Bergamasco, 
may be inspected in the little court at the north end of this corte, north of the Scala 
dei Giganti. 

It is difficult to say that among so many features of note any one may be 
selected for special attention, but perhaps the great staircase is worthy of extra- 
special study. The Scala dei Giganti as it is called, isa gorgeously ornamented 
flight of steps, leading from the Porta della Carta to the first floor of the Ducal » 
Palace. The name of this flight of steps is derived from the colossal Renaissance , 
statues at the top of the steps, representing Mars and Neptune, and denoting the 
naval and military supremacy of Venice. 

These steps were erected by Ant. Rizzo in 1584, and were used by the nobility 
for entrance to the palace; and on the top landing the Doges were crowned in the 
later days of the Republic. The giant statues were by Jacopo Sansovino, 1554. 
St. Mark’s Lion will also be noticed between the giant statues, over the main 


entrance arch. To be continued. 


Taz Crownanp War Memortat takes the form of a Cenotaph. It is 3 ft. 9 in- 
equare, standing on a hard stone base 8 ft. 6 in. square, with corners of the same stone- 
The total height is about 17 ft.6 ins. The face work is executed in Weldon stone; 
with panels and urn in red granite. The panels bearing the names are crowned with 
an oak leaf wreath, with the inscription above ‘To Our Glorious Dead.” ‘The title 
panel is crowned with a laurel wreath, with the inscription above “ Their Name Liveth 
for Evermore.’ Two of the four upper panels have an inverted torch, denoting ‘‘ The 
Extinguished Light,’’ the remaining two panels, the Sword, signifying ‘ Justice.”” The 
memorial was designed by Mr. Walter P. Hack, architect and surveyor, Bottesford 
and Peterborough, who is a native of Crowland. 

The design submitted by Messrs. George Baines and Son, 121, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, has been placed first in the competition for a branch store having a frontage of 
90 ft. to be erected at Burgess Hill for the Haywards Heath Co-operative Society 


Stores. 
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Pise-de-terre Construction. 


We have received from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries copy of a first 
report on Pise-de-terre, of which the following is an abstract, detailing the research 
work carried out by the Ministry, and the conclusions arrived at as a result of actual 
building experience at Amesbury Farm Settlement, Wiltshire :— 

The Ministry took up the investigation at the point reached in the early autumn 
of last year, when Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, aided by the Ministry, completed a pise 
bungalow at Morrow, Guildford. The further researches instituted were directed to 
discovering— 

(a) Tue Requisite Constituents and CHaracteristics or a Som WHICH WovLp 
Ensure StTaBLeE ConsTRUCTION. 

(b) A Surrasix anp Hasiy-Hanpiep Form or SHUTTERING. 

(c) Toe Best Form or Rammer 10 ConsotipatE Soi. 

(d) Tue Mosr Sarisractory MarerraL For, AND Mertuop or RENDERING THE 
Exterior Face or THE WALL. 

(e) Tux Possrpmity oR OTHERWISE OF Burtpinc Durinc THE WINTER. 

(f) Tae Rexative Cost Compare Wirn Tuat or Burpine in Brox. 

The conclusions derived from these investigations should not be regarded as final 
or incapable of modification, but the data are sufficiently definite for pise construction 
to be embarked upon with satisfactory results. 

(a) Som.—Not all earths are suitable for pise construction. The essential 
qualities of a soil for pise work may be defined as a firm coherence of the constituent 
particles when rammed and dried, combined with an absence of excessive shrinkage 
in the process of drying. A pure clay would satisfy the former condition, and pure 
sand or gravel the latter; yet neither by itself could possibly be used for pise 
construction. 

Ordinary earths are complex mixtures in which clay and sand are not the only 
constituents; and many of them possess the essential qualities owing to the presence of 
other ingredients in combination. Calcium carbonate, occurring in chalk, marl or 
disintegrated limestone, helps to reduce shrinkage, while detracting little from the 
cementitious properties of the other ingredients present. Organic components are 
bad, being particularly liable to shrinking in drying, and they weaken coherence in 
the earth as a whole. Top or vegetable soils are, therefore, generally unsuitable. 

An all-important point is the water present in the earth at the time of actual use. 
In general it will be found that the water present should be between 7 per cent. and 
14 per cent. of the weight of the dried earth. The tendency of inexperience is to work 
with too damp a soil. As long as the rammer will consolidate without pulverising the 
material it may be assumed to be wet enough. Should it ‘“ pug” under the rammer 
the earth is certainly too wet, and will shrink and crack when drying out. A good 
average sample of the earth should be taken for testing, sufficient to make a number of 
test blocks, and each block should be made upat a different stage of the earth’s drying, 
so that the most satisfactory water content may be determined by the tests. 

The percentage of moisture is most easily found by weighing the samples as made, 
and again when they are dry, the difference in weight taken as a percentage of the dry 
weight giving the figure required. Exact measurements of the length of the sample 
should also be made, both at the time cf consolidation and when dry. The percentage 
of shrinkage should in no case exceed 24 per cent., and can generally be kept under 2 
per cent, when the water content is low. 

b) Saurrerinc.—The shuttering required should be capable of resisting the 
considerable thrust of the ramming, ensuring a true face to the wall, be easily and 
speedily placed in position, and moved as the work proceeds without support from the 
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ground and be economical in cost. The Ministry’s technical officers have devised a set 
of shuttering which appears to meet the above requirements and has proved satisfactory 
in use. The filling in of innumerable putlog holes is, however, both costly and 
laborious, and the Ministry is now experimenting with a tapered metal putlog. 

(c) Besr Form or Rammer.—Iron with a smooth surface is a more satisfactory 
material for a rammer than wood. ‘Two forms of rammer, each weighing about 7 lbs., 
ave desirable, one flat, the other heart-shaped, tapering in thickness to the bottom, 
which should have a blunt edge. 

In addition to bituminous coatings, the following external finishings have been 
tried :— 

A. Sand and ground lime 1 and 1 brushed on. 
B. Sand and chalk lime ditto ditto 
C. Sand and cement ditto ditto 


The colour and appearance of A. appeared satisfactory, and will be adopted for 
external work. C. is satisfactory and very hard, but the colour is Portland cement 
colour, and would probably need a wash to give a satisfactory appearance. . 

(z) Burupine iw roe Winrer.—Given sufficient protection from severe weather, 
building in pise can be carried on during the winter months, but the cost of protection 
indicates that it is not sound economy to undertake pise construction during the winter 
season. 

(F) Cost 1x Comparison witn Brickwork.—The cost of first pise single two-storey 
cottage at Amesbury, complete with all finishings and fittings, does not show an appre- 
ciable saving over a similar cottage in brickwork. 

Owing to initial difficulties now removed, and the careful costings kept in regard to 
all the subsequent building work show that pise walls, using ordinary building labour, 
can be constructed at a cost of 15s. per yard super as against 25s. per yard super for 
11-in. hollow brick walls. These figures are calculated on pise walls 18 ins. thick on 
lower floors, and 14 ins. above (average 16 ins.), with labour at 1s. 8d. per. hour, pro- 
ducing 1 ft. cube of finished wall per hour, as against brickwork costing £56 18s. 4d. 
per rod. The cost of scaffolding is not taken into account in these figures, but would 
be less with pise than brick. 

The nature of the foundations is a considerable factor in the ultimate eost of pise 
building. It is considered that the pise work may be begun at 9 ins. to 1 ft. above 
ground level ; below this level brick, stone or concrete must be employed. A good 
damp-proof course is essential. 


Some Nores on Construction 1x Pise-pr-TErre. 


It is essential that the design should be suited to the construction—square or oblong, 
plans without breaks being most suitable. Gables and high walls should be avoided 
and bedrooms formed as much as possible in the roof. 

In forming lintels, 4-in. by 2-in. timbers have been placed side by side 
through the thickness of the wall, except where the door or window head is to 
come. In the position to be occupied by this head a temporary support of the 
same length as the lintel, but rather less in depth, is put and strutted up from 
the sill. ; 

A simple method of constructing sills is either concrete 8 in. thick through the 
thickness of the wall, or brick with the oak sill projecting. For heads, tiles bedded 
direct on the wood head would appear to be the best method. An alternative would be 
to show the wood lintel externally with tiles above. 

The pise work is continued above the lintel, and support and subsequently the 
strutting to the support is removed and the support taken out, leaving a cavity, which 
allows the frame to be put in and dropped down so that the groove of the oak sill of a 
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window may-engage with the water bar embedded in the concrete sill, or the foot of a 
door frame with dowels in the step. 

The cavity over the head is then filled in with pieces of tile in cement, and 
two courses of projecting tiles are put to give a drop. 

Lintels have been given a bearing of 1 ft. upon the jambs. Over a wide opening 
it is best to strut the lintel as well as the support, for its vibration under the ramming 
may damage the jambs, and it is impossible to make solid work upon such a bottom. 

The attempt to build frames in as work proceeds has not been successful, for the 
pressure brought against a frame by the ramming is apt to bend it slightly or 
displace it. : 

The jambs of openings are formed by stops made of boards put inside the 
shuttering and stiffened by struts between a pair of stops or from the nearest pair of 
cross stretchers. 

Eaves should be given a good projection, and if roofs are of tile or slate, should 
have plain elm board soffit and fascia left from the saw without any elaborate bracketing, 
and no painting. 

Internally walls have been 2 coat plastered, with seemingly very satisfactory results, 
but where the pise has been left with a good and fairly unbroken surface it is considered 
sufficient to finish with a brush coat of chalk or ground lime and sand in all cases 
where exceptional wear is not expected. 

It is desirable that every care should be taken in ramming to get the best possible 
surfaces both internally and externally, as if a sufficiently good surface can be obtained 
by these methods a large saving will be effected. 

If satisfactory it would probably be economical to build interior walls in pise, 
even if such walls had to be 9 in. or 1 ft. thick, as plastering proper would then be 
eliminated from the whole of the ground floors save on such portions as were built in 
brick. Window jambs would probably have to be rendered in cement and sand, and a 
wood angle fillet or flat architrave might be desirable. 

Brick fire-places, flues and chimneys appear necessary at present, but the Ministry 
is not satisfied that these are essential. With added experience and some experiment 
it might be possible to build these either in pise or concrete by using flue pipes with a 
concrete lintel over fire-place openings, building in the latter subsequently with bricks. 

The Ministry is satisfied that solid floors rather than wooden joists are desirable 
for the ground floors of pise houses. If the sand and lime finish inside is successful 
no wooden skirting need be provided. The brick or concrete base being carried up 
above the ground floor level some 8 ins. or 4 ins. could be painted black or treated 
with tar, thus eliminating the skirting. 


Entrance Examination, April, 1921. 


An Examination to qualify for admission to candidature for Membership in The 
Society of Architects was held in April. The following have satisfied the 
Examiners :—Arruour Bourton, 21, Cavenish Gardens, liford; Herserr Conus, 31, 
Rookfield Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10; Joun Cuartus James, 2, Redcliffe Street, 
Ear)’s Court, S.W.; Freperick Juniper, 29, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N.7 ; 
Artnur Doveras Parnam, 77, Birkbeck Road, Enfield, and P.W.D., Colombo. 

The next examination will be held in October, and may be taken at any Centre. 
Entries close on September Ist. Awards of the total value of £180 are offered together 
with other prizes. 
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Publicity. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. Further references to the Presidential Address de- 
livered by Sir Charles T, Ruthen to the Society recently, including various notes 
and comments on it, appeared in the Dundee Courier, Newcastle Daily Journal, 
Bolton Evening News, Western Mail, South Wales Daily Post, Cambria Daily 
Leader, Manchester Evening News, Northern Evening News, Northern Daily 
Mail, Architectural Review, South Wales News, Scotsman, Manchester Weekly 
Times, Contractors’ Record, Hackney Spectator and Ashbourne Telegraph. A 
letter questioning some of Sir Charles Ruthen’s statements appeared in the 
Leicester Daily Mercurys 

Cueisea Arts CLiusB Batu. Various articles and paragraphs descriptive of 
the forthcoming Chelsea Arts Club Ball in which it was noted that Mr. Perey 
Tubbs, a past President of the Society, was assisting in carrying out the decorations 
to the Albert Hall, appeared in the Daily News, Daily Express, Star, Graphic, 
Daily Mail, Evening News and many Provincial papers. 

ARCHITECTURAL CompsETitions. A letter from the Secretary of the Society 
appeared in the Builder, following and previously printed in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
regarding certain resolutions respecting Architectural Competitions, which had 
been forwarded by the Northern Architectural Association to the R.I.B.A.; con- 
cerning which the President of the Northern Architectural Association complained 
of the difficulty in getting the R.I.B.A. to take any action. The Secretary of the 
Society expressed the view that the difficulty of getting the promoters of the Com- 
petition to fall into line could be solved at once by the immediate issue of the 
R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies, in agreement with The Society of Architects, 
of a standing order or By-law prohibiting members of any of these bodies from 
entering for any Architectural Competition unless the conditions were advertised 
by the Promoters as having been approved by a joint Committee of the bodies 
concerned. 

Proceepines. ‘Notes of the Council minutes and general proceedings of the 
Society and its list of the banned competitions, &c., have appeared from time to 
time in the Professional Journals. 

Sir CHARLES RurHEN. Biographical articles on the occasion of Sir Charles 
Ruthen’s election to the Presidency of the Society relating to his family connec- 
tion with South Shields, appeared in the Shields Daily Gazette, North Star, and 
other local papers. 

HALLS OF THE Crry Companies. Reports of the paper read by Mr. H. W. 
Wills, F.R.1.B.A., before the Society on December 16th, on ‘‘ The Halls of the 
City Companies,’’ appeared in the Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily 
Sketch, Yorkshire Herald, City Press, and in other papers and the professional 
journals. 

Wensn Nationa, Exursrtion. A paragraph noting that the President of the 
Society, Sir Charles Ruthen, has accepted the position of Vice-President and 
Honorary Consulting Architect to the Welsh National Exhibition, to be held in 
Cardiff from May to October, 1922, and of which the Prime Minister is President, 
appeared in the Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily Mail, Evening News, 
Daily News, Westminster Gazette, Pall Mall. Gazette, South Wales News, Morn- 
ing Advertiser, Glasgow Herald, Western Mail, Birmingham Post, Nottingham 
Journal, Cambria Daily Leader, Nottingham Express, Bradford Observer, 
Bedford Times, and in very many other newspapers and the professional journals. 

Loca, Honorary SEcRETARIES. Notes of the appointment by the Council 
of the Society of Local Honorary Secretaries have appeared in many local news- 
papers. 
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Obituary. 


CuanpasHoy, S#aPoorsEE NusseRWANJE, F.S.ARC. (1890), Bombay. Died 
September, 1920. , 

Cote, Cxarzes, m.s.a. (1885), Local Hon. Secretary, of 50, High Street, Exeter. 
Died December 21st, 1920. 

Coucuman, Haronp SEYMOUR, M.S.A. (1908), of 520, High Road, Tottenham, 
aged 53. Died September 28th, 1920. 

Croster, Cuartes, m.s.a. (1891), of 104, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, 
aged 58. Notification received August 24th, 1920. 

Greig, THomas Reeve, m.s.a. (1906), of Kingsway Chambers, W.c.2. Died 
January 22nd, 1921. (Partner of H. Metcalf.) 

Grirritas, Rays SaMuEL, m.s.a. (1896), Tonypandy. Died May, 1920. 

McDonnett, ArrHur JOHN, M.S.A. (1905), 10, Highlands Avenue, Acton. Died 
April, 1921. 

Mean, Wittram Tomas Martyn, M.S.A. (1885), of Rock, near Wadebridge. 
Notification received November 22nd, 1920. 

Mercatr, Henry, m.s.a. (1886), of Kingsway Chambers, W.C.2. Died in 
December, 1920. (Partner of T. R. Greig.) 

Ryan, Wriuiam Patrick, J.P., F.S.1. 5 F.S.ARC. (1884), 52, Haymarket, S.W. Died 
May 8lst, 1921. 

Witurams, Ernest, m.s.a. (1911), of 44, Corn Street, Bristol. Died in January, 
1921. 


Licentiates and Students’ Competitions, 1921. 


Traventinc STupENTsHir.—The programme was a design for ‘** A Working Man’s 
Club and Institute,” and the Council has awarded a prize of £15 15s. to J.F. Hampton, 
Licentiate, of Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Apri Quarrerty Comprrition.—Subject, an Essay on ‘‘ Modern Methods of 
Building Construction.” The Council has awarded a prize of the value of £3 3s. to 
CG. A. Browne, Student, of Birkenhead. 


Jury Qoarrerty Compnririon.—The July Quarterly Competition is for architectural 
sketches made during the nine months prior to July 31st, 1921, and is restricted to 
Licentiates and Students of the Society. Prizes of the value of £6 6s. and £4 4s. are 
offered. Sketches must be delivered at the offices of the Society, 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1 not later than July 81, 1921, and must be accompanied by a declaration signed 
by the author that the sketches were completed within the time stipulated and are his 
unaided work. The declaration must be in a plain sealed envelope, and the 
sketches must not bear any name, motto, or other mark of identification. 


Tar ARCHITECTURAL ScHonarsulP, value £15, for not less than three or more than 
four imperial sheets of measured drawings and details, made between January 1st and 
September 30th, 1921, of some building of historic interest. Licentiates and Students 
of the Society may obtain further details from the Secretary at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 
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Victory Scholarship Competition, 1921. 


Forty-one candidates sat for the preliminary Competition on June 4th, which 
was held in London, Liverpool and Glasgow. The 10 selected candidates for the 
final Competition will sit in London on July 9th. 


Ordinary Meeting, July 14th, 1921. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, July 14th, 1921, at 5 p.m., for the election of candidates 
for membership or any other competent business. 


The Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge. 


The Installation Meeting will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
November 9th, at 4 p.m. Members who belong to other Lodges, and wish to visit the 
Society’s Lodge, are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 28, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions :—Wicx, Hactey, Warrorp, Hatirax, Greenock, WoLvERHAMPTON, Buack- 
Poot, Hrerorp, BirmincHam, and Svurron Cotprietp (War Memorials), Canourra 
(Council Chamber), Catro (Hospital). 

Members are requested not to take any part in the Wick, Hagley, Hereford and 
Sutton Coldfield Competitions without first ascertaining from the Society that the 
conditions have been approved by the Council. 


The Atelier. 


The subject for the June projet was the lay-out of ‘‘A Central Institute for 
Scientific Research,” with special reference to facilities for aeroplane and airship 
hangars and an aerodrome. _ A criticism of the designs from the architects’ point of 
view was given on June 15 by Mr. Arthur J. Davis, r.n.1.3.a., which was followed 
by a technical criticism by Mr. C. G. Grey, editor of The Aeroplane, at 
whose suggestion the drawings were afterwards inspected by Air-Commodore 
H. M. Brooke-Popham, c.B., ©.M.G., D.S.0., A.F.C., Director-General of Research 
at the Air Ministry. Commodore Brooke-Popham expressed much satisfaction with 
the designs, and some interesting developments are anticipated. 

- This Atelier is one of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and membership of it conters a 
distinction which is valued by those who are acquainted with the qualifications of the 
Patron, who regulates admission. ‘There are at present a few vacancies, and those 
who desire further information should apply. preferably personally, to the Patron, 
M. Chaures, at the Atelier, or to the Hon. Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
X. 


By Sir Cuarzzs T. Ruruen, 0.3.£., F-R.LB.A., President of The Society of Architects. 


The Ducal Palace, Venice, which included the apartments in which the 
meetings of the Republic were held as well as the residence of the Doges, has 
become, since 1574 and 1577, when much of the interior was destroyed by fires, 
a gallery of pictures dating from the later age of Venetian art. The examples are 
mainly by Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and Palma Giovane. Nearly all the master- 
pieces produced’ by Gentile da Fabriano and Vittore Pisano (both of whom it will 
be remembered were invited to Venice to decorate the interior of this palace in the 
early part,of the fifteenth century) perished in these two fires. Works executed 
at the close of the same century by great masters shared unfortunately the same 
fate. The great Titian executed some magnificent works upon the walls of the 
State apartments prior to these devastating conflagrations. 

After the restoration of the edifice, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and Palma 
decorated the interior with some of their most beautiful creations, which in most 
instances, even to-day preserve that wonderful and gorgeous colouring so charac- 
teristic.of these masters, especially. Veronese. It is,.of course, quite impossible 
to mention all the famous works contained within this building, but a few of the 
most noted cannot be passed without mention. Entering the building at the top 
of the Seala dei Giganti (piano delle loggie), tickets are taken in the first floor 
loggia, and the beautifully decorated Seala d’Oro (golden stairs), erected by San- 
sovino in 1556, is mounted to the third floor (terzo piano). 

This Scala d*Oro was accessible in the days of the Republic only to those nobles 
whose names were entered in the Golden Book (libro d’Oro) as ‘* Nobili.”’ Enter- 
ing first the small ante-room, the Antrio Quadrato, the walls of which are hung with 
portraits of Procurators by Tintoretto, the first ceiling paintings by Tintoretto are 
seen. They represent Doge Lorenzo Priuli receiving the sword of justice; in the 
clouds St. Mark, as representing Venice, is enthroned. Altogether a very fine 
composition. 

The Sala delle Quattro Porte is entered from, the last named vestibule, and 
is so named because of its four doors. The architectural decorations of this room 
were designed by Palladio in 1575. A famous picture by Titian upon the entrance 
wall is Doge Antonio Grimani kneeling before Religion. It was executed about 
1555, and placed in its present position after the fire of 1574. In addition to 
paintings by pupils of Titian and others, there are magnificent ceiling paintings 
by Tintoretto. 

Entering the Anticollegio opposite, a fine late-renaissance chimney piece de- 
signed by Scamozzi is seen, and this artist also designed the decorations of the 
room. The ceiling painting ‘‘ Venetia Enthroned ’’ is by Paolo Veronese, but 
is much faded. On the wall opposite the windows ‘‘ Europa carried off by Jupiter 
in the guise of a bull,’’ is one of this celebrated master’s most famous works. Other 
pictures here include “‘ Forge of Vulcan,’”’ by Tintoretto, 

The apartment, known as the Sala del Collegio, in which the Doge seated 
upon the throne of State, received ambassadors, is now entered. This room con- 
tains a number of famous works by Tintoretto and others, Paolo Veronese bein 
represented by “‘ Memorial Picture of the Battle of Lepanto ’’ (1571) and the 
rich ceiling-paintings, ‘‘ Venetia on the Globe,’’ and ‘‘ Neptune and Mars, Re- 
ligion,’’ by Veronese, are considered the finest in the whole palace. A very fine 
chamber is now entered, called the Sala del Senato, containing the Doge’s throne 
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and stalls of the Procurators; these together with the seat of the Senators are 
still well preserved. 

Over the throne on the west wall there is a ‘‘ Descent from the Cross ” and 
portraits of the Doges Pietro Lando and Mare Antonio Trevisano by Tintoretto, and 
a number of wall paintings by Palma Giovane and Tintoretto. The central ceiling- 
painting is particularly noteworthy, and represents “‘ Venice Enthroned as Queen 
of the Sea,’ by the latter named master. There are numerous other pictures in 
this wonderful ceiling worthy of careful examination. 

After entering the Antichiesetta or vestibule to the chapel of the Doges, which 
little chamber, with windows looking out upon the Rio del Palazzo, contains works 
by Tintoretto and Rizzi, one passes into the Chiesetta or private chapel containing 
pictures by Bellini and others, and a specially fine sculptured Madonna and Child 
over the altar by T. Lombardi, 1536 (said by some to be by Sansovino). It is 
necessary to return via the Sala del Senato to the Sala delle Quattro Porte; and 
passing through the ante-room next the Scala d’Oro, the Sala del Consiglio dei 
Dieci is entered. 

In this very beautiful hall sat the Venetian Council of Ten, which was elected 
yearly by the Maggiore Consiglio; and which controlled, with the Doge and coun- 
cillors, every department of the Government. 

The painting of an old man with his chin resting upon his hand is a fine piece 
of work by Veronese. ‘The pictures, however, in this hall are generally not of the 
standard of others within the building. The ceiling-painting depicting the ‘* Glory 
of Venice ”’ is said by some authorities to be by Veronese and his contemporaries ; 
but by others to be partly. copies of Veronese’s works and works of other artists. 

he Sala della Bussola adjoining contains pictures (of no special note) princi- 
pally of such military operations as the taking of Bergamo, Brescia, ete. From 
the window of this little room a fine view is provided into the courtyard of the Carceri 
(prison), and it was, in the days gone by, the ante-chamber of the three Inquisitors 
of the Republic. Entering the Sala dei Capi del Consiglio (the three heads of the 
Council of Ten), a chimney-piece by Sansovino is seen, and the caryatides of the 
same are by Pietro da Sald. The central ceiling-panel is by Veronese, the subject 
being ‘‘ Virtue driving away the Vices.’? A few not particularly interesting 
pictures complete the contents of this small room. 

Descending by the Scala del Gensori to the second floor, really the principal 
floor of the palace, and passing on the left the Audito, a small ante-room with 
several small rooms leading therefrom, one enters the great hall known as the Sala 
del Maggiore Consiglio, wherein met the Great Council consisting of all adult 
members of the Nobili whose names were inscribed in the Libro d’Oro. 

This splendid chamber occupies the south-west corner of this famous pile, and 
the greater part of the lagoon frontage of the palace. Its intended purpose, sug- 
gesting height and the desire for large wall spaces for painted decorations, was 
largely, if not entirely, responsible for the otherwise unaccountable excessive plain- 
ness of the upper portion of the west and south facades of this building, really the 


walls on two sides of this great assembly hall. Its length is one hundred and - 


seventy-seven feet and its width eighty-one feet, and such floor area naturally 
calling for much height, this measures fifty feet. : 

From the balcony, already noted in dealing with the south facade, a gorgeous 
view is obtained of the lagoons, with the Island of San Giorgio and the Giudecca 
opposite and the Lido in the distance to the left. ‘The Dogano di Mare, and the 
domes of Santa Maria della Salute, with the picturesque bell-towers of that lovely 
pile, are to the right, From this same balcony a very fine front view is obtained 
of the lion of St. Mark on the top of its granite column. 

Re-entering the great hall, the first picture one is attracted by is the 
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gigantic production covering the whole of the east wall above the Doge’s throne, 
Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Paradise.’’ This picture, believed to be the largest oil painting in 
the world, measures seventy-two feet by twenty-three feet, and is a wonderful 
creation of a wonderful master. It is said that Tintoretto was 70 years of age 
when it was painted. 

On the great space provided by the wall fronting the Molo there are paintings 
depicting episodes in connection with the war against Frederick Barbarossa, under- 
taken by Venice in defence of Pope Alexander III. These are presented in fourteen 
large scenes, from Doge Sebastiano Ziani (1172-78) receiving the fugitive Pope at 
the convent of La Carita, to Doge Enrico Dandolo crowning Baldwin the Emperor 
of Constantinople:in 1204. The painters include Paolo Veronese, F. and L. 
Bassano, Iacopo and Domenico Tintoretto, Andrea Vicentino, Palma the Younger, 
Zucchero, Fiammingo, and Gamberato. The other wall space provides for seven 
further large scenes illustrating the exploits of Doge Enrico Dandolo, by Giovanni 
le Clerc, Andrea Vicentino, Tintoretto the Younger, and Palma the Younger. 

_ ‘There are on the frieze portraits of seventy-six Doges, beginning with Obelerio 
Antenorco (804-810), the ninth Doge of the confederation. The ceiling of this 
great chamber, with its paintings, is worthy of very special attention. Paolo 
Veronese is represented by ‘‘ Venice enthroned as Queen of the Sea’’ (in the 
large oval near the entrance). In the central ceiling square is a fine piece of work 
by Tintoretto, ‘‘ Doge Nicolo da Ponte in the presence of Venice.’’ Other ceiling 
paintings are by F. Bassano, Palma Giovane, etc. 

The adjoining chamber is the Sala della Scrutinio, or Voting Hall, used in the 
years gone past by the scrutineers for the counting of the votes in connection with 
the election of the Doges and other officers. This is a fine hall and completes the 
west facade of the palace, fronting the piazzetta. 

From the central baleony opening from this room is obtained a view of the ~ 
famous Old Library by Sansovino, and a window on the right upon entering gives 
a view of the very elaborate renaissance portion of the Corte. This Sala della 
Scrutinio has again a beautiful ceiling with pictures depicting scenes from the 
history of the Republic. On the walls there are, as in the last great room, many 
fine works, among which is a great picture, “ The Last Judgement,’’ by Palma 
Giovane, besides portraits of the last thirty-nine Doges, upon the frieze, from 
Pietro Loredan (1567-70) to Lod Manin (1797). 

The Archeological Museum in the east wing of the palace is worth visiting, 
and contains in addition to a few masterpieces, many items of good classic art. 
The second room, the Sala degli Scarlatti, which originally was the Doge’s bed- 
room, contains a fine early renaissance chimneypiece by Lombardi and an interest- 
ing early Renaissance wooden eoffered ceiling. The relief over the entrance door, 
of Doge Leonardo Loredan kneeling before the Virgin, completes the items of 
special interest. 

The Sala dello Seudo adjoining contains, among other ancient maps, the famous 
‘* Map of the World ”’ by the Camaldolensian Monk, Fra Mauro (1457-59). The 
south is fixed (in the map) at the top instead of the bottom, and it is altogether 
very curious. Besides a portrait of Fra Mauro, and some Roman coins, there are 
six tablets of carved wood from Tunis (of the sixteenth century date), captured by 
the Venetians in the seventeenth century. From one of the windows of this room 
in the eastern facade of the Corte a particularly interesting view is obtained of 
the domes of St. Mark’s, and the portion of the building joining the palace to 
the church. 

The next room, the Sala Grimani, the Hall of Busts, is entered, and here are 
many busts of the Doges, and some interesting little paintings and Venetian medals. 
Here also isa very fine early Renaissance wooden ceiling and a chimneypiece in 
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the renaissance style by Antonio and Tullio Lombardi, somewhat overdecorated. 

Next is the Sala Erizzo, containing small sculptures in bronze, marble, and 
ivory. This room again has a magnificent wooden ceiling of the sixteenth century 
date, and a fine early Renaissance mantelpiece. 

The Sala Priuli contains an ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi ’’ by Bonifazio. And 
the next room, the Sala dei Filosofi, has many interesting works, including a 
“Fresco of St. Christopher ’’ by Titian, painted about 1524. In a corridor wall 
close by is a memorial to that Duke of Norfolk who died in Venice in 1899, after 
being banished by Richard II., and was buried in the vestibule of San Marco, 
His relics were removed to England in 1533. The choir-apse of St. Mark’s and 
the court of the Palazzo Patriarcale are views to be obtained from the windows in 
this room. 

The last apartment to be visited upon this floor is the Stanze del Doge, three 
rooms upon the eastern side of the east wing and overlooking the Rio del Palazzo, 
the private apartments of the Doges from 1577-1797. 

Round the various walls are renaissance bronze sculptures, reliefs, busts, 
medals, and plaquettes. Bronze statues, seals, coins, and many other interesting 
items are also within these rooms. If time permits, the antique section of the 
museum, upon the first floor (piano delle loggie), is worth visiting. A doorway 
upon this floor leads down to the Prigioni, a number of very dismal, small, dark 
dungeons, with a torture-chamber, and the place of execution for political criminals. 

From this same first floor a narrow passage leads to the Ponte dei Sospiri 
(the Bridge of Sighs). A great deal of sentiment is.attached to this picturesque 
structure, it being said that criminals, after sentence, passed over this bridge 
from the courthouse to the place of execution, and through the small windows saw 
for the last time the blue sky. It would seem, however, that this sentiment is 
largely, if not entirely, wasted, for this bridge simply served as a connecting link 
between the Courts of Justice in the palace, and the criminal prison, and was used 
solely in this connection. Those who crossed deserved, no doubt, as much and 
no more sympathy than most frequenters of our own prisons. Perhaps the glorious 
surroundings of this undeservedly famed structure called for that little splash of 
sentimental colouring to complete its picturesque setting; but one can truly say 
that in this case such colouring was, and is, a bit of unnecessary artistic liberty. 

The Carceri or Prigioni di San Marco was built in 1571-97 by Antonio da 
Ponte, the architect of the Ponte di Rialto, and is shown with all its architectural 
setting in one of the illustrations. It was erected as an ordinary prison for 
criminals. 

Returning to the Piazzo San Marco; Renaissance Venice may be studied in 
the palaces on the north and south sides of the square. That on the northern side 
is known as the Procuratie Vecchie, a long uniform building erected in 1480-1517 
by Pietro Lombardi, Bartolomeo Buon the youngér, and Guglielmo Bergamasco. 
It is stated by some authorities that the lower portion was erected by Pietro Lom- 
bardi in 1496, and the upper portion by Buon in 1519. Itis worth noting that it is 
possible when standing in this famous square, to see at one glance the monuments 
of Venice, old and new. 

Of the Venice of the three architectural periods and styles are the facade of 
San Marco, the northern corner of the west facade of the Ducal Palace, the stately 
Campanile, and the long frontage of the south wing of the buildings surrounding 
the square. The Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance styles, in all their distinctive 
and transition stages, all in one comprehensive glance, standing in the west end of 
the Piazza and looking eastwards. 

The Procuratie Vecchie, together with the Procuratie Nuove, were the official 
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residences of the nine procurators of St. Mark, the highest officials of the Republic 
after the Doges. Next to this fagade (of the Procuratie Vecchie), on the east end, 
near St. Mark’s, is a very ornamental clock-tower, erected in 1496-99 from the 
designs of Antonio Rizzo, of Verona, or of Moro Coducci. The tower rises over a 
high gateway, forming the entrance to the principal shopping street of the city, 
known as the Merceria, with many fine shops, which winds its narrow and tortuous 
way to the Rialto. The ereat gilt clock, rests on the upper floor level; its face is 
numbered in Italian fashion, I. to XXIV. Over it is a gilded figure of the Madonna 
by Lombardi; and on the platform are two giants in bronze, who strike the hours 
with their great hammers. 

The west end of the Piazza was occupied by the church of San Geminiano, de- 
signed by Sansovino, who was buried in it, until the Napoleonic occupation. _ In 
1810 this church and a few other buildings were pulled down, and the Nuova Fab- 
brica, or Atrio, was erected by Napoleon, so as to obtain the connecting buildings 
from the north to the south wings. The ground floors of these three structures 
consist of arcades, and contain cafés and shops, as before mentioned. 

The Procuratie Nuove, together with the Libreria Vecchia adjoining, now form 
the Palazzo Reale, and are the official residence of the King of Italy when in 
Venice. Turning into the Piazzetta di San Marco, the Old Library (Libreria 
Vecchia) is to be seen on the west side facing the western fagade of the Ducal 
Palace. This truly noble and magnificent structure was erected by Sansovino in 


1536-53, and is regarded as a perfect masterpiece of Renaissance architecture and 
the finest secular edifice in Italy. Above the Doric columns and open loggia 
on the ground floor is a continuous arcade of arches and embedded Ionic columns. 
The parapet is adorned with obelisks and statues. The interior of this beautiful 
puilding is worthy of great and special attention. A ceiling painting in the ante- 
shamber of the library, ‘‘ Wisdom,’’ by Titian, with portraits in the main saloon 
by Tintoretto, and ceiling paintings by Paolo Veronese and others, are among the 
many instructive items. The Old Zecco, or ancient Mint, erected by Sansovino 
in 1536, is an interesting little building, but heavy and sombre compared with its 
gorgeous and perfect neighbour. 

The survey, rapid and imperfect, of the principal items of Renaissance Venice, 
contained within that wonderful architecturally cosmopolitan. square of San Marco 
comes to an end, and the remaining time spent in this splendid city must be away 
from the area of La Piazza. The writer, so far as concerned his immediate associa- 
tion with the church architecture of Venice, in the selection of his headquarters, 
was particularly fortunate; on the one hand in having immediately opposite, in 
the view over the Grand Canal, the strikingly beautiful plague-church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, and to the east that delightful Palladian church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, with its stately campanile ; but, on the other hand, he was equally un- 
fortunate in having situate immediately at the rear of these headquarters, the 
church of San Moise. 

In all the excursions undertaken on foot, the Campo San Moise had to be 
crossed in order to enter the narrow little Salizzada San Moise, giving access to the 
Piazza San Marco, or, in fact, to proceed in any other direction. Every time this 
church of San Moise had to be passed. Its facade is surely the ugliest thing ever 
designed, and is without a single redeeming feature. Yet it has been said by some- 
one that it is ‘‘ a fantastic but highly picturesque baroque facade.’’ It is impossible 
to account for tastes! Ruskin describes it as ‘‘ notable as one of the basest 
examples of the basest’ school of the Renaissance.’’ Designed by Al Tremignano 
in 1668, it is at least satisfactory to know that this architect did not have an ex- 
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Next to the Piazza, the Grand Canal is the great attraction of Venice, and 
provides many opportunities for studying the varying moods in the history of this 
great city. It is better for convenient sequence to take the course of the. Canal, 
rather than that of architectural periods or styles, particularly so if time is limited. 

The Grand Canal, or Canalazzo, is the main artery of the Venetian traffic, 
originally one of the number of fairly deep navigable waterways by means of which 
the waters of the rivers find their way past the Porti of the Lidi into the open 
Adriatic. This canal is two miles long and about seventy-seven yards in average 
width, and has a depth of about seventeen feet. It is the original main highway, 
_as it-were, called at one time ‘* rivo alto,’’ the creator of Venice, and by means of 
which the great commerce reached the city in the olden days of her splendour. This 
famous waterway divides the city into two complete parts by intersecting it from 
north-west to south-east, and forming a curve very much resembling an inverted 
letter §. The Grand Canal is crossed by three bridges, the Ponte di Ferro, the 
Ponte di Rialto, and the Ponte alla Stazione. Tt is a thoroughfare unrivalled in 
the whole world, adorned with some 200 ancient palaces, mostly dating from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and a number of churches. A trip in a 
gondola up one side of this silent highway and down the other (divided into at least 
two excursions) reveals fresh beauties at every bend in the canal. 

Starting from the left-hand side immediately opposite the headquarters of the 
writer, the left bank is skirted, commencing at the Punta della Salute, the pro- 
montory dividing the Grand Canal from the Canal della Giudecea. The building 
upon the extreme point, and facing due east towards the sea, is the Dogana di Mare, 
erected in 1676-82 by Guis Benoni, a late Renaissance work not particularly pic- 
turesque, but rendered imposing and agreeable by its prominent position. This _ 
building is the principal Custom House. The comparatively low tower carries two 
Atlantes, and these bear a gilded globe surmounted by a bronze Fortuna, which 
acts as a vane, its sail turning with every change in the wind. 

Passing the Seminario Patriarcale, recessed a little, close by, one arrives at 
the church of Santa Maria, della Salute, which with the two buildings previously 
mentioned, stands upon an isosceles triangle-shaped island formed by the two main 
waterways, joined up by the narrow water street adjoining Santa Maria. This 
familiar edifice in all pictures of the entrance portal to the city of the sea, is pro- 
bably the finest work of the late period of Venice. Architecturally, for its size, 
it has few rivals. A noble and picturesque pile, splendidly situate, and wonder- 
fully effective from a distance, whether viewed from the west on the Grand Canal, 
from the east, entering the Canale di San Marco, or (the most effective perhaps of 
all), from the terrace at the corner of the Rio dei Baccaroli, on the right bank of 
the Grand Canal. ; 

The fine flight of broad steps leading from the waters of the canal adds dignity 
and beauty to the proportions of this striking pyramidical composition. Its princi- 
pal dome springs from an octagonal drum pierced by sixteen semi-circular headed 
windows, and buttressed by bold brackets of no constructive value but exceedingly 
effective. The principal dome has behind it, on the south side of the church, 
above the choir, a second dome of smaller dimensions, flanked by square twin cam- 
panili. This church was designed by Baldassare Longhena, a pupil of Palladio in 
commemoration of the cessation in 1630 of the great epidemic of the plague, when 
_the city of Venice lost 46,000 inhabitants and in the lagoons 94,000 persons per- 
ished. The Republic decided after the pestilence had done its work, to erect a 
church to an influential plague-saint, as a votive offering dedicated by those who 
recovered or escaped from the disease, and in 1631 the church of Sant Maria della 
Salute was commenced, and completed in 1682. . 

There were many churches erected in commemoration of the various visita- 
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tions of plagues, but Santa Maria is the youngest of the plague-churches. This 
habit of building churches in the middle ages was typical of the character of the 
people of those days. They looked upon the attack by some great pestilence as a 
Divine punishment, hence when the scourge passed by churches were built dedi- 
cated to some plague-saint, Our Lady of Health, or of Deliverance (Madonna della 
Salute) or some other. The entire coast of the Adriatic, in consequence thereof, 
is copiously dotted with these commemoration churches. Perhaps greater atten- 
tion to the drainage and sanitary conditions of their towns would have been much 
more effective in preventing recurrences of disease, although had these dwellers 
in the middle ages been so practical, many of their beautiful monuments would 
not have existed. It is, however, quite reasonable to assume that the artistic skill 
of the early architects would possibly have been equally as well devoted to other 
architectural monuments. 

The interior of this church is octagonal in plan in the central portion, and is 
surrounded by an ambulatory and flanked by six side-chapels hexagonal in shape. 
There are many excellent works of Titian within the church, of which may be 
specially mentioned “*‘Venice preserved from the Plague of 1510,”’ painted in 1512 
or 1513 for the church of Santo Spirito, and placed in Santa Maria in 1656, over the 
altar in the Sacristy; and three ceiling paintings, ‘“ Gain and Abel,’’ ‘‘ Abraham 
and Isaac,’’ and ‘‘ David and Goliath.’’ 

Besides other works there is a fine piece “ Marriage at Cana,’’ by Tintoretto, a 
large picture occupying the whole wall of the Sacristy ; a bright piece of work, but 
having no connection with the plague. On the high-altar there is a good marble 
group by Giusto le Court, depicting the ‘* Virgin banishing the Demons of the 
Plague,’’ and to the left a large candelabrum in bronze, an excellent piece of work- 
manship executed in 1570 by Andrea d’Alessandro Bresciano. The late Renais- 
sance stalls in the choir are particularly rich, and many other items in this great 
church are well worth study. 

Passing onwards in the journey up the Grand Canal we pass the Rio della Salute, 
the first narrow canal on this side, which connects the Guidecca Canal with the 
Grand Canal. Then rises the old Gothic Church (now secularised) of San Gregorio, 
built in 1342, and having particularly pretty narrow Gothic windows and a delightful 
little cortile, with cloisters restored in 1911. 

Passing the large Palazzo Genovese erected in 1898, in the Gothic style, and then 
the old palace of Semitecolo with its delightful early Gothic windows, the Palazzo 
Volkoff is reached beyond the Rio della Fornace. Formerly the Palazzoi Barbaro, 
this is a fourteenth century structure, with its first-floor windows of an early 
Gothic type. 

The next, the Palazzo Dario, in early Renaissance style, is one of the most satis- 
factory, erected in the style of Lombardi about 1480; and then on the other side of 
the Rio delle Toreselle comes the Palazzo Venier, the ground floor of which was 
planned on a seale of special grandeur by Lorenzo Boschetti in 1749 and never com- 
pleted. 

Following on we reach the beautiful Palazzo Morosini-Rombo (formerly Da 
Mula), erected in the fifteenth century, but in the fourteenth century Gothic style, 
with a seventeenth century balcony to the second floor. Proceeding past some 
not very interesting early Renaissance work, apparently used principally to adver- 
tise the mosaics of the Murano Glass Company, and by no means pretty, the 
Palazzo Loredan is reached, a seventeenth century structure of little interest, 
surmounted by the fleur-de-lis, ‘nhabited until his death in 1909 by Don Carlos, 
Duke of Madrid, the Spanish Pretender. 

After the eighteenth century Palazzo Balbi-Valier, of no special note, comes 
the Palazzo Contarini-Angaran (now the Palazzo Polignac), a fifteenth century 
elaborate early Renaissance edifice, a fine specimen of this period; and then the 
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Ponte di Ferro is reached, followed by the Accadémia di Belle Arti. This latter 
site was occupied originally by the Scuola di Santa Maria della Carita, the old 
building contains the most important collection of Venetian pictures, and after the 
church of San Marco and the Ducal Palace, is the most important place to visit. 
The greater part of the existing building was erected by Palladio in 1552, and the 
hall of the Brotherhood of Charity, founded in 1260 or 1360. In 1807, after his 
conquest of Italy, Napoleon converted this building into an Academy of Art, and 
he brought from many churches and monasteries and other places pictures which 
he caused to be placed within this building. Thus was formed the nucleus of a 
wonderful collection of Venetian art, showing all its various stages of development. 
There are some seven hundred and fifty pictures in all, mostly by Venetian masters 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Much time and many visits are 
required if a proper study is to be made of the works of art within this great build- 
ing, and to describe only the chief items would require much more space than is 
available at the moment. 

The Sala dei Maestri Primitivi (Room I), the Hall of Ancient Masters, has a 
fine gilded and carved wooden ceiling by Marco Cozzi (1461-84), and is further 
adorned by paintings by many famous ancient masters—Iacobello de Fiore, Lorenzo 
Veneziano, Michele Giambono, Michele Lambertini and others. 

The Sala dell’Assunta (Room II.), The Hall of the Assumption, contains what 
are perhaps the masterpieces of the entire collection, chief of which is Titian’s “" As- 
sumption.’’ This picture, which is the masterpiece of that great Venetian artist, 
is best seen from Room J, and was painted in 1516-18 as an altar-piece for the 
high-altar of the Franciscan church of the Frari. It is a wonderful conception, 
fascinating in the extreme. 

Paolo Veronese has a fine ‘‘ Madonna enthroned with Saints ’’ and “‘ Ceres 
offering her gifts to the enthroned Venice ’’; Vittorio Carpaccio’s ‘* Presentation in 
the Temple ’’; Giovanni Bellini’s ‘‘ Madonna enthroned with Saints ’’ s considered 
to be this great artist’s masterpiece, painted for the plague-church of San Giobbe, 
as an altar-piece about 1478; and Jacopo Tintoretto’s work, ‘‘ St. Mark rescuing a 
condemned slave,’’ complete the list of the principal items in this famous room. 

The Sala dei Maestri Italiani Diversi (Room III), has few special works, but 
the Sala dei Disegni (Room IV.), the Hall of Drawings, contains, a fine collection 
of sketches by Albert Diirer, and other masters of the Umbrian school, besides 
drawings by Michael Angelo and specially interesting drawings by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

The Sala dei Belliniani (Room V.) contains works by pupils of Bellini and their 
contemporaries, and Room VI. (the Sala A. van Dyck) contains Flemish pictures of 
no special note, and a ‘‘ Crucifixion ’’ by A. van Dyck. 

The next four rooms contain a great number of beautiful works by Romanino, 
Palma Vecchio, Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto, Bonifazio dei Pitati, and Titian. The 
last of the four rooms (Sala di Bonifazio), Room X., contains the masterpieces of the 
latest age of Venetian art, including Titian’s last picture (1576) “‘ Pieta,”’ left un- 
finished by Titian, and completed by Palma Giovane ; Paris Bordone’s ** The Doge 
and the Fisherman,” the greatest work of this master; and very many others. 

The remaining ten rooms contain too many great works to attempt to mention 
in detail, especially works of Titian, Antonio Vivarini da Murano, Giovanni Bellini, 
Tintoretto, Iacopo Bellini (father of Giovanni and Gentile), Cima da Congeliano, 
Boecaccio’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Madonna and Saints,’’ Mantegna, and the master- 
pieces of Vittore Carpaccio (in the Hall of St. Ursula, Room XVI.), Gentile Bellini, 
Bonifazio, and many others. 

Such is the amazing summary of great works of art contained within the walls 
of this great Academy of Art. 
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Time again demands a continuation of the hurried trip along the banks of the 
Grand Canal. Close to the Academy is the Palazzo Contarini degli Scrigni, a late 
Renaissance structure erected in 1609 by Scarmozzi, and adjoining (part of the same 
block) a fine Gothic palace in the lattr fifteenth century style. 

Passing several not particularly interesting palazzi, the great Palazzo Rezzonico 
built by Baldassare Longhena in 1680, is reached. This great house was inhabited 
by Robert Browning, the poet, and he died here in 1889. This much-decorated 
pile was not a very successful production of the architect of the Salute. It is said 
that the top storey was added in 1745 by G. Massari. 

The next block of palazzi worth noting is the Palazzo Féscari, and two con 
tiguous palaces, a famous group much introduced by modern artists into their 
pictures. This block occupies a position of great prominence at the end of the first 
reach of the Grand Canal. The Palazzo Féscari commands a fine view of the next 
reach of the canal as far as the Rialto. This group of statcly palaces occupying 
such a conspicuous position forms a magnificent terminal feature to this stretch of 
the busy waterway of Venice. 

The first two palaces belonged to members of the Giustiniani family, and are 
in the Gothic style of the fifteenth century, after the style of the Ducal Palace. In 
the second of these Wagner composed the second act of * Tristan and Isolde.’’ 

The Palazzo Féscari is the third palace of the group, and was at one time 
ealled the Palazzo Gistiniani, before Doge Francesco Fésecari added the upper or top 
storey. It is said that in this palace in 1574 the Venetians entertained Henry ILI. 
of France. The two adjoining palaces, and possibly the Palazzo Féseari date from 
the very early part of the fifteenth century. All three are very similar in design, 
the windows in the stage close to the water being small and uninteresting. The 
stage above is more important, and has cusped ogee window-heads, similar to the 
Ducal Palace, and balconies. The third stage is the finest, all the windows having 
very deep traceried heads, and large balconies, while the fourth stage is very similar 
to the first, excepting that between the shafts of the windows there is very beautiful 
and delicate balustrading particularly characteristic of this period of Venetian work 
and charming in effect. 

Slowly wending one’s way further up this left bank, many palaces are yet 
passed, some good in design and others not. The Palazzo Dona, a particularly 
beautiful specimen of the twelfth century Byzantine-Romanesque style, ig situate 
close to the Palazzo Papaddpoli, a late Renaissance edifice of the sixteenth century 
rebuilt in 1874, and gorgeously fitted throughout in the sixteenth and eighteenth 
century styles., The interior is well worth inspecting, and contains genre pictures 
by G. B. Tiepolo. 

It is quite easy to obtain admission to this palace, and visitors are very courte- 
ously shown through its various parts. This palace was formerly known as the 
Palazzo Tiepolo, and was designed by Sansovino. The Palazzo Businello, a By- 
zantine-Romanesque edifice of the twelfth century, is badly injured by modern 
additions and restorations. 

Passing onwards the Ponte di Rialto is now reached, lying due north from the 
starting point (the Dogana di Mare) at a distance of about half-a-mile as the crow 
flies, and practically halfway, or about a mile, from the commencement of the 
canal completing, as it were, the lower half of the inverted letter S, formed by 
the Grand Canal. s 

The Ponte di Rialto is a famous old structure erected in 1588-92 by Antonio da 
Ponte, on the site formerly occupied by an early wooden bridge. It is a particu- 
larly picturesque structure, largely, as with so many other Venetian structures, by 
virtue of the situation. The bridge consists of a marble arch of a single span of 
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ninety feet, being twenty-five feet in height. The entire bridge is one hundred and 
fifty-seven feet long and seventy-two feet wide, and is strikingly effective with its 
balustraded parapet and the arcaded double row of shops occupying its central 
portion. The Ponte di Rialto was the only permanent connecting-link between the 
eastern and western quarters of the city down to as late as 1854. Shakespeare did 
much to make the name famous, for in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ Shylock speaks 
of the ‘‘ Rialto ’’; but it is the district Rialto (the real centre of the original city) 
of which Shylock speaks, not the bridge. 

Tha views accompanying these notes give an excellent impression of perhaps 
one of the quaintest shopping centres in the world. Always presenting an animated 
scene, the great variety of sun-blinds adds to the crowded appearance of the stepped 
roadway of this famous bridge. The outer faces or frontages of the arcades ad- 
joining the outer pathways are closed in, the shops being open only to the central 
roadway. 

Confining one’s attention to the left-hand canal bank and passing under the 
bridge, the Palazzo dei Camerlenghi: comes into sight, an early Renaissance work 
of much beauty, erected in 1525 by Gugielmo Bergamasco, at one time the residence 
of the tax-collectors of the Venetian Republic, The Fabbriche Vecchie di Rialto 
(the old buildings of the Rialto) comes next, slightly recessed, a building erected in 
1514-22 by Scarpagino; and in front of the Erberia (Herb Market), a very busy little 
market-place, where vegetables and fruit brought by boat from Malamocco, Pelles- 
trina, and elsewhere, are sold. 

Projecting somewhat beyond the old buildings rise the new buildings (Fab- 
briche Nuove di Rialto), erected in 1555 by Sansovino, but restored in 1860 to such 
an extent that the original building has almost disappeared. This building now 
accommodates the Reale Corte d’Assise. 

Whereas the direction one takes just before reaching the Ponte di Rialto is 
about north-east, now arriving at the Pescheria or Mercato del Pesce, the direction 
is south-west, the Grand Canal taking a sharp bend just to the north of the Ponte 
di Rialto. The Pescheria is a particularly picturesque and lively fish-market, with 
its modern Gothic market-hall erected in 1907. Silently drifting past the Rio della 
Pescaria and the Rio di San Cassiano, two of the narrow side water-ways, on the 
way passing the Palazzo Brandolin (formerly the Palazzo Morosini), a beautiful 
fourteenth century Gothic structure in the style of the Ducal Palace, the Palazzo 
Cornaro della Regina is reached, erected in 1724 by Dom Rossi, on the site formerly 
occupied by the palace in which Catherine Cornaro (Queen of Cyprus) was born. 
This building is now the Monte di Pieta, or pawn-office. 

Fronting the Grand Canal and with a narrow waterway on either side, stands 
the gorgeous Palazzo Pésaro, a huge building, perhaps the finest late Renaissance 
palace in Venice, erected in 1679 by the architect of Santa Maria della Salute, but, 
it is said, not completed until 1710. This great building, which since 1899 has been 
the property of the city, and is now the Galleria d’Arte Moderna, is one of Long- 
hena’s greatest works, and is an imposing and stately edifice. 

There is not much of very great interest until the early Byzantine- Romanesque 
palace of Féndaco dei Turchi is reached on the western side of the Rio dei Megio. 
Erected in the twelfth century, this is a fine example of the Byzantine period con- 
temporary with the church of St. Mark’s. It was presented to the Marquises of 
Ferrara by the Republic in 1881, and in 1861-69 was restored, and, unfortunately, 
largely modernised, so that much of its early historical style has been lost. 

The left bank of the Grand Canal, so far as items of architectural interest are 
concerned, ends at the Ponte alla Stazione close by the Stazione Ferroviaria, by 
which it will be remembered entrance is made, across the Ponte sulla Laguna, into 
this great city of water highways and architectural masterpieces. 

To be continued. 
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By-Laws and Regulations made by the Council of 
The Society of Architects pursuant to Article 
39 of the Society’s Articles of Association, 
and binding upon all Honorary Members, 
Retired Members, Fellows, Members, Licentiates, 
and Students of the Society. 


Approved by the Board of Trade on April 26th, 1921. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Words in these By-laws have the same meaning as in the Articles of Association 
and expressions in them referring to members (in any class) are to be construed as 
having reference to members (in any class) of The Society of Architects. 


“Months”? means calendar months. 
The masculine gender includes the feminine. 


“Tn writing” means written or printed or partly written or partly printed. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERS. 


(1) The Society shall consist of Honorary Members, Retired Members, Fellows, 
Members, Licentiates and Students who have been elected in accordance with the 
Society's Articles of Association. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 


(2) All members shall be deemed to have been elected upon and subject to such 
Articles of Association, and such Articles of Association shall be deemed to form part 
of these Regulations and By-laws, and shall be referred to as if they had been 
specifically set out herein, and all members shall also be bound to observe the Society’s 
Code of Ethics which shall from time to time be in operation as also the Society’s 
Scale of Professional Charges now existing or as may from time to time be amended 
by the Society. 


(3) Pursuant to Article 28a (iii), by a resolution of the Council passed on the 
seventeenth day of March, 1921, it was resolved :— 


(a) That architects in practice shall not be eligible for Honorary 
Membership of the Society, mi gs 
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Regulations. 


(b) That a person who shall be engaged either as Principal or Employee 

in the trades or businesses of a builder, house furnisher, auctioneer, or house 

_ agent, or manufacturer or dealer in or agent for materials used in buildings 
shall not be eligible for membership of the Society. 


(c) That the term “ Principal” in Articles 6 and 7 shall include a 
Chief Architect of any Corporation, Local Authority, Public Body or 
Department thereof who shall be solely responsible to such Corporation, 
Local Authority, Public Body or Department thereof for the work carried 


on by him and his subordinates and shall not be subordinate to any. other 
Architect. — 


PRIVILEGES AND OBLIGATIONS. 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


(4) Every Fellow, Member and Licentiate who is or shall be entitled to it shall 
receive a certificate of membership which shall bear the common seal of the Society 
and be in such form as the Council may determine. Such certificates shall remain 
the property of the Society and in the.event of a cessor of membership shall be 
returnable on demand, provided that if a member is suspended only under the 
provisions of Article 23 his certificate shall be returned to the Society for custody 


during that period. 
EXCHANGE OF CERTIFICATES. 


(5) Members elected previous to June, 1920, who desire to exchange their 
certificates for the new form of membership certificate issued since that date may do so 
on returning their original certificates to the Society and paying a fee of five shillings. 


Such certificates shall bear the original date of election but the signatories will be 
the officials of the Society for the time being, empowered to sign such certificates. 


EXAMINATION CERTIFICATES. 


(6) Examination certificates in such form as the Council may from time to time 
determine, shall be given to candidates who pass any of the Society's examinations, 
and such certificates shall be the property of the holders. 


OFFICE HOLDERS CERTIFICATES. 

(7) The President and Vice-Presidents of the Society shall on their election to 
office be entitled to receive a certificate of office which shall be the property of 
the holder. 

TITLES. 

(8) Fellows, Members and Licentiates shall designate themselves as follows :— 
“F.S.Are.,” | M.S.A.,” “L.8.A.” respectively. 

ADDRESSES. . 

(9) Members shall furnish particulars of their addresses and of any changes 
thereof from time to time to the Secretary. 

DUES. 


- (10) Members shall pay as and when due all contributions, fees, subscriptions, or 
other moneys for which they may at any time be liable, in accordance with the Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association or these By-laws or any Regulations of the Society. 
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ADMISSION, RESIGNATION, READMISSION, REINSTATEMENT, 
SUSPENSION, EXCLUSION, REMOVAL, CESSOR AND EXPULSION 
OF MEMBERS. 


ADMISSION. 


(11) A candidate for admission as a Fellow, Member, Licentiate or Student shall 
make an application on the official proposal form and sign a declaration that he has 
read the Articles of Association and By-laws and is eligible and qualified and that if 
elected he agrees to be bound by the said Articles of Association and By-laws or any 
modifications thereof. 


(12) Every application for membership (in any class) must be accompanied by a 
remittance for the First Annual Subscription and for the appropriate Entrance Fee 
(if any) which remittance will be returned to the candidate in the event of non-election. 


(13) Every candidate for admission must submit such additional evidence of his 
professional qualifications by way of working drawings, photographs, testimonies of 
study and of his professional and personal standing and/or any other particulars and 
information which the Council may require. 


(14) Every candidate must be nominated either by such a number of members as 
may be prescribed on the official proposal form or by the Council. 


(15) In the case of a candidate for membership (in any class) not being prsonally 
acquainted with the required number of members to propose him, he shall make special 
application by letter to the Council stating this fact, and submit at least two letters of 
recommendation from responsible persons testifying to their personal knowledge of his 
qualifications and professional standing. In such a case the Council shall, if satisfied 
with his qualifications, have power to nominate him. 


(16) In the case of a candidate who, being desirous of admission, is a member of 
any other Architectural Society, the nomination paper may be signed by the President 
and Secretary of that Society. 


(17) In any district where there is a Branch of the Society all applications for 
membership from candidates resident or practising within the area covered by the 
Branch shall be made through the Branch. 


(18) Candidates for election as Fellows, Members, Licentiates, or Students must 
fill in the form of nomination pertaining to the class into which they seek admission. 
The entrance fee (if any) and first year’s subscription must accompany the nomination. 
The Council for the time being shall, however, have power to nominate any person 
they may think fit for election, and to dispense with any or all of the formalities 
required to be observed on an application for Fellowship, Membership, Licentiateship, 
or Studentship. 


(19) Nominations for Fellowship and Membership approved by the Council shall 
be announced at the ensuing Annual General, Special General, or Ordinary Meeting as 
the case may be, and the names and addresses of the candidates and of the proposers 
shall be afterwards printed and circulated to Fellows and Members, and in the event of 
any objection being made against any of the candidates within a time to be specified on 
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the circular such candidates’ names shall be withdrawn pending a reconsideration of the 
applications by the Council. Any such objections must be made in writing addressed 
to the Secretary and must specify the grounds on which it is based. The candidate 
concerned shall be informed of the objection and invited to make a statement, and if 
any objection be sustained the Council’s original approval of the application shall 
become void, but if the objection be not sustained the nomination shall stand (unless 
withdrawn by the candidate). 


(20) The election of Fellows and Members is by show of hands of Fellows and 
Members present as provided by Article 12 of the Society’s Articles of Association. A 
majority of four-fifths of those present and voting is necessary for election. 


(21) The admission of Honorary Members, Retired Members, Licentiates and 
Students is by election of the Council. 


TEMPORARY FELLOWSHIP OR MEMBERSHIP. 


(22) The Council may at their discretion admit to temporary Fellowship or 
Membership of the Society, for a period not exceeding one year, any overseas architect 
temporarily resident in Great Britain whose admission the Council may consider to be 
in the interests of architecture or of the Society, and such temporary Fellowship or 
Membership may be extended from year to year by resolution of the Council. Such 
temporary Fellows or Members shall have all the privileges of Fellowship or Member- 
ae except the right to vote, and shall not be required to contribute to the Society’s 
funds. 


TRANSFERS. 


(23) Members, Licentiates and Students of the Society desiring to be transferred 
to a higher class of membership shall satisfy the Council that they are eligible and 
qualified under the Articles of Association and shall comply with the procedure laid 
down under By-laws 11 to 15. Members, Licentiates and Students who are admitted 
to a higher class shall not be required to pay the Entrance Fee appertaining to that 
class, but shall pay the difference in subscription between the respective classes. A 
candidate shall not be eligible for transfer if he owes any moneys to the Society. 


DISCIPLINE. 


(24) Under Article 28 of the Society’s Articles of Association, the Council may 
reprimand, suspend or expel from the Society any member who has contravened any 
Article or Regulation of the Society, or has conducted himself in a manner derogatory 
to his professional character, or is engaged or financially involved in any occupation or 
business which in the opinion of the Council ought not to be carried on or conducted 
by an architect, and pursuant to the powers vested in the Council by Article 23 (k) the 
Council may publish in the Society’s Journal or otherwise the name and address of any 
members who shall have been “ removed” or ‘‘ suspended’ from the roll under that 
Article. 


RESIGNATION. 


(25) A notice of resignation of membership shall not be valid unless given in 
writing and accompanied by the Certificate of Membership (if any), and by a 
remittance for any moneys due to the Society. Notice of resignation does not relieve 
a member from such liability. 
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READMISSION. 


(26) A candidate for readmission shall make application on the prescribed form 
and deposit it with a remittance for the current year’s subscription and for any 
arrears of subscription or other moneys due to the Society. The remittance for 
the current year’s subscription will be returned to the candidate in the event of non- 
readmission. 


An application for readmission will not be considered by the Council while the 
candidate owes any moneys to the Society. - 


REINSTATEMENT. 


(27) The Council shall have power to reinatate any person whose membership 
shall have ceased for any cause, on his complying with such terms and conditions as 
the Council may think fit to require. 


MEMBERS IN ARREAR. 


(28) Articles 57 and 58 of the Society’s Articles of Association give the Council the 
power after one month’s notice to the member concerned to strike him off the list if he 
isin arrear with his subscription for six calendar months, and to post his name in the 
Society’s rooms and in the Journal and elsewhere, and the power to reinstate such a 
person on payment of all arrears of subscription and any costs incurred by the Society 
in connection therewith. Under Article 59 of the Society’s Articles of Association the 
Council have power to waive the subscriptions of any members for any cause deemed 
by the Council to be sufficient. 


SESSION. 


(29) The Session of the Society shall be from October to May inclusive, but 
it shall be within the power of the Council to extend or shorten the Session to the 
31st of October inclusive. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY. 


(30) The business of the Society shall be governed and managed by a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, the Past Presidents, Ordinary members of 
the Council, and one Delegate from each Branch of the Society entitled to send a mem- 
ber to the Council, an Honorary Secretary, a Secretary, an Honorary Librarian and an 
Honorary Treasurer, all of whom, except the Secretary, shall be elected at a Special 
General Meeting of the Society to be held in October of each year. The year of 
Office shall be from 1st November to the 31st October inclusive. The Vice-Presidents 
and Ordinary members of the Council shall consist of such a number of Fellows and 
Members and in such proportions as the By-laws may from time to time prescribe, 
and of two representatives of the Licentiates to be elected by the Fellows, Members 
and Licentiates. The Licentiate representatives on the Council, who shall not exceed 
two, shall not be eligible to hold any other office thereon, and shall have the right of 
voting at Council and Committee meetings. 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Council and Officers, except the Secretary, shall 
be elected annually by.the Fellows and Members, by ballotting papers, but the 


Licentiate members of the Council shall be elected annually by the Fellows, Members 
and Licentiates by balloting papers. 
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_. The President, Vice-Presidents, Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, Honorary 
Librarian and such number of Ordinary members of Council as the By-laws may 
from time to time prescribe shall retire annually, and no Ordinary member of the 
Council shall hold office as such for more than three years in succession, and shall not 
be eligible for re-election as such unless one year shall have elapsed since the expiry of 
such period of three years. 


There shall be four Vice-Presidents and twenty-one Ordinary members of the 
Council, in addition to the President elected at the Special General Meeting, of whom 
gix shall be Country members. One-third of the Ordinary members of the Council 
shall retire annually. Of the seven Ordinary Members of Council to be elected 
annually, four shall be Fellows and three shall be Members. 


(31) A Country member shall be deemed to be a member who carries on his 
profession at an address 25 miles from Charing Cross in the City of Westminster. 


(32) At the Special General Meeting in each year one-third of the Ordinary 
members of the Council shall retire, the remainder continuing in office. The members 
to retire shall be those who have been longest in~ office since the last election, and no 
retiring Ordinary member of the Council under this clause shall be eligible for 
re-election until the expiration of twelve months from the date of his ceasing to be an 
Ordinary member of the Council. 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 


(33) The Council may act as treasurer and distributor of such benevolent or other 
funds as may be contributed by members and others and may contribute thereto out 
of the funds of the Society. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


(34) The Council shall meet as often as the business of the Society may require, 
and at every meeting four members of the Council, of whom three shall be Fellows or 
Members, shall form a quorum. All questions shall be decided in Council by the 
majority of members present and voting, except that a resolution to suspend or expel 
a member of the Society under Article 23 of the Society’s Articles of Association 
shall require a two-thirds majority. . - 


(35) Bach and every Committee appointed by the Council under Article 86 of the 
Society’s Articles of Association shall annually present to the Council a report of its 
work during the year, which report shall be embodied in the Council’s report for con- 
sideration by the members at the Annual General Meeting of the Society in January 
each year. 


REGISTERS AND RECORDS. 


(36) Registers shall be kept of all persons elected to membership and the dates 
when they were elected, transferred from one class to another, ceased to be members, 
or were re-admitted, with such further particulars as may be necessary. 


- (37) A Register of candidates for examination shewing when and where they sat, 
whether failed or passed, and whether admitted to membership, shall be kept, and also 
Registers of all recipients of awards gained in the examinations, competitions or service 
of the Society. . 
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(88) Catalogues of the books, papers and documents in the Library shall be 
kept and also a list of lantern slides. 


(39) An inventory of the Society’s furniture and effects shall be kept. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


(40) Subject to the provisions of the Articles of Association, the Council may 
cause such examinations as they consider fit to be held, and may institute regulations 
for such examinations, the periods at which they shall be held, the subjects which they 
shall respectively comprise, the fees (if any) to be paid or deposited by the candidate 
for examinations, the qualifications of candidates and the nature of the certificates 
(if any) to be granted to successful candidates. The Council may from time to time 
vary, alter, rescind or add to any of the said examination rules in any manner they 
may think fit. 


(41) The Examination Committee shall be the Examiners and shall conduct the 
examinations, assisted by such persons, whether members of the Society or not, as 
may be appointed for the purpose by the Council, at such remuneration (if any) and 
for such occasions or periods as the Council may de'‘ermine. 


(42) The Examination Committee shall submit a report to the Council upon the 
result of each examination, and upon the adoption thereof by the Council, certificates 
of having passed and other certificates and awards (if any) shall, unless withheld by 
the Council for any cause deemed by them to be sufficient, be issued to candidates who 
have satisfied the examiners. 


LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


(48) The Council may appoint from time to time any Fellows or Members as 
Local, Colonial, or Foreign Honorary Secretary or Agent for the Society with such 
powers and for such periods as the Council may determine. 


PRIZES FOR PAPERS. 


(44) Prizes of such value as the Council shall determine may be offered annually 
for papers read before the Society. The awards (if any) shall be made by the Council. 
A prize shall not be awarded to any member of the Council. 


FINES, 


(45) The Council may impose fines not exceeding Ten Guineas for a breach of any 
of these By-laws or Regulations, and in default of payment within one calendar month 
from the date of imposing such fine the member concerned shall be deemed to have 
contravened the By-laws and Regulations of the Society and shall be liable to 
reprimand, suspension or expulsion. 


CUSTODY OF DRAWINGS, ETC. 


(46) Every reasonable care will be taken of any drawings or other testimon’‘es of 
study, notes, sketches, photographs, testimonials and other documents depo ited with 
the Society by candidates for membership or examination or by competitors in any of 
the Society's competitions or examinations or by any other persons for any purpose, 
but the Society will not be responsible for any loss of or damage to such drawings, ete., 
which may occur either in transit or whilst in the custody of the Society. 
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(47) Minutes shall be made in proper books of the proceedings of all meetings of 
the Society and of any meetings of sections of members or of members constituting 


authorised Branches of the Society. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(48) A Year Book or other books at the discretion of the Council, containing such 
information as the Council may approve, shall be issued as soon as possible after the 
commencement of the Session, to each member of the Society and to others at such 
prices or gratuitously as the Council may from time to time determine. 


(49) A Journal, containing the proceedings and transactions of the Society and 
such other information as the Council may approve, shall be issued on or about the 
first of each month to each member of the Society and others at such prices or 
gratuitously as the Council may from time to time determine. 


(50) Provided always that the Council shall nave power at their discretion to 
cease issuing the Year Book and/or the Journal at any time and for any period and/or 
to alter the date of publication and/or vary the number of issues per annum and/or 
the size and character of these publications. 


NOTICES. 


(51) A member (in any class) shall be deemed to have knowledge of any By-law, 
Regulation, rule, announcement or other notice issued by the Society or by the Council 
and published in the Journal as if the same had been served separately and personally 
or by post upon such members, but in all matters affecting the alteration of the 
Society’s Articles of Association notice shall be sent to all members as provided by 
Articles 68 and 69 of the Society’s Articles of Association. 


(52) A member (in any class) resident outside the United Kingdom or who shall 
have omitted to give his address or change of address for registration shall not be 
entitled to receive any notice from the Society or to make any objection in respect of 
such notice not having been given. 


ALTERING BY-LAWS. 


(53) Proposals for any new By-law or the alteration, suspension, addition to 
or repeal of any existing By-law of the Society may be made to the Council in 
writing by any five Fellows and Members. The adoption of any such proposal is at 
the discretion of the Council, who may themselves, pursuant to Article 39 of the 
Society’s Artioles of Association, make, repeal and amend all such By-laws as they 
may think expedient from time to time, ~ . 


BENEFACTORS. 


(54) The names of all persons who have presented any additions to the library or 
other assets of the Society or who have made, directly or indirectly, any voluntary 
contributions to any special funds of the Society or in any other ways haye contributed 
or caused to be contributed any additions to its funds or property, shall be recorded and 
published as benefactors to the Society. 


DISCREPANCIES. 


(55) In all cases where there appears to be a discrepancy between these By-laws 
and Regulations and the Society’s Articles of Association, the said Articles shall govern. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, on Thursday, July 14, 1921, at 5 pm. The President, Sir Charles T. 
Ruthen, 0.8.£., having taken the chair, the minutes of the previous meeting, as 
published in the Journal, were taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made :—Nominations: For Fellowship, 2. For. 
Membership, 9. 


ADMISSIONS :— 


AS LICENTIATES :—BRIDGE, EDWARD ERIC, 505, West Derby Road, The Brook, Liver- 
pool; ELLIOTT, EDWARD WILLIAM, 40, Myrtle Gardens, Hanwell, W.7; KENDALL, JOHN 
DAVID, Municipal Buildings, Taunton; MARSHALL, CHARLES BERESFORD, Russett Lodge, 
Lindisfarne Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; PAINTER, ARTHUR WILLIAM, 11, Cansfield Grove, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield ; RES, DAVID WATKIN, ‘‘ Bodlondeb,’’ Penybank, Amanford ; SLIPPER, 
STANLEY NORMAN, 28, King Edward’s Road, North Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


AS STUDENTS:—BUNGARD, CYRIL EDGAR, Engineer’s Office, Romford ; FILLMORE, CECIL, 
ERNEST, Newhaven, Hollyhedge Road, West Bromwich; PAUL, WILLIAM GORDON. KITTO, 
Embleton Vicarage, Lesbury, Warthamnberiand 


REINSTATEMENT TO MEMBERSHIP :—EVERSHED, SYDNEY FRITZ, Wash “Coron: 
Newbury. 


RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED (all Members) :—J. W. B. BLACKMAN, of Vancouver; P. M. 
BEESLEY, of Shanghai; S. N. COOKE, of Birmingham; J. P. FIRTH, of Wakefield; J. H. 
WATERWORTH, of London. 


DreatH: Sympathetic- reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of W. H. L. Kray, Member, of London, elected in 1911, died 
22nd June, 1921. 


ELECTIONS.—The following Candidates, whose nominations had been previously 
announced and published, were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the 


Articles of Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 

FELLOW :—LONGDEN, REGINALD THELWALL, F.R.1.B.A., High Barnes, Ladydale, Leek. 

FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP :—ARCHER, EDGAR, 32, Nicholas Lane, 
E.C.4; BAZELEY, MONTAGUE ALTON, 21, Princess Square, Plymouth ; BOWDEN, JAMES 
ALBERT, 20, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2: BRANCH, HENRY, 25, Cheapside,'H.C.2 ; CANCELLOR, 
BERTRAM DOUGLAS, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Winchester ; COOK, SAMUEL EDWIN, 10, Kwang 
Lung Road, Tientsin, N. China; GILL, HARRY, 11, Park Row, Nottingham ; HAWKER, HARRY 
EDWIN, F.§.1., St. Peter’s Chambers, Bournemouth 5 OVERTON, WILLIAM HENRY, ~ F.S.1., 
22, Ship Street, Brighton ; PAGE, BERNARD CULMER, 9, Denman Street, S.H.1; PERTWEE, 
WILLIAM HART, The Tustitute, London Road, Chelmsford ; SOUTTAR, JAMES AUGUSTUS, 
15, Upper Wimpole Street, W.1. 

MEMBERS: CHAMPNEYS, A. LISTER, 3, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2; CLELAND, 


MORTON OCTAVIUS, 5, Exchange Street, Wolverhampton; DAWSON, JOSEPH WILLIAM, 26, 
Claremont Terrace, York; FARE, ARTHUR CECIL, 18, New Bond Street, Bath; HALL, HAROLD 
SAUNDERSON, 32a, Old Market Place, Grimsby ; HAYWARD, SYDNEY POWER, 5, Exchange 
Street, Wolverhampton ; HEDGES, WALTER FREDERICK, P.W.D. Victoriaborg, Accra, Gold 
Coast : HUSTLER, COLONEL BEDFORD, 18, Church Street, Castleford, Yorks ; JOHNSTON, ADAM 
LEGGE, F.S.1., 210, High Street, Kirkcaldy : JONES, COLIN LANCELOT, Abbey Hotel, Cwmbran, 
Newport, Mon. ; KINNS, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 10; Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S$.W.1; 
MACKELCKEN, "LANGFORD HORACE, 44, Lanercost Road, Tulse Hill Park, S.W.2 ; “MANSELL, 
ROBERT AUGUSTUS, 158, Fenchurch Street, H.C.; MAWHOOD, WILLIAM, 17, Market Road, 
Chelmsford ; PATON, JAMES STANLEY, 212, Shenfield Road, Reading; PETO, GILBERT HYRE, 
7, Windsor Road, Haling, W.5; VENABLES, WILLIAM JAMES, St. Edward Street, Leek ; 
WAINWRIGHT, REGINALD, life George Street, St. Helens, Lancs ; WILKINS, EDMUND OAKLEY, 
108, Priory Road, Hampstead, N.W.; WILLAN, WILLIAM STAVELEY, 16, St. George’s Place, 
Canterbury ; WRAY, EDWARD JOHN, Musley Lane, Ware; YELLS, JOHN ARTHUR, 54, Broughton 
Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


‘The proceedings then terminated. 
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Notes of Recent Cases. 


Eprrep py W. Vatentine Batu, 0.8.8., Baretster-at-Law. 


Building contract—Government interference —Application for licence to build—Refusal of licence owing 
to action of builder—Completion by building owner—Measure of damages—Mertens v. Home 
Frecholds Company—Law Reports (1921), 2 K.B., 526. 


In May, 1916, the defendant agreed to build a house for the plaintiff for £1,900. 
The contract contained the usual clause, providing that the defendant should 
commence operations within a certain time, and that if he did not do so and did 
not proceed with due diligence, the plaintiff might enter and complete the works. 
Shortly after the plans were passed an order was issued by the Ministry of Munitions 
which provided that no building should be erected without a licence. The defendant 
applied for the licence, but subsequently, and as the Court found with a view to 
ensuring that the licence should be refused, omitted to proceed with due diligence. 
Eventually the architect gave him notice to proceed in accordance with the contract, 
but before this notice expired the Minister of Munitions refused to grant the licence. 

In an action for damages it was held that the defendant could not take advantage 
of the refusal of the licence which was brought about by his own act, and that 
the proper measure of damages was what it cost the plaintiff to complete the house 
substantially as it was originally ‘ntended and in a reasonable manner at the 
earliest moment he was allowed to proceed with the work, less any amount that 
would have been due and payable to the defendant by the plaintiff, had the 
defendant completed the house to the roofing-in, at the time agreed by the terms of 
the contract. 


Landlord and tenant—Assignment—Application for leave to assign—Leave unreasonably withheld— 
Circumstances in which leave dispensed with—In re Winfrey and Chatterton’s agreement (1921), 
2, ch. 7. 


The plaintiff was lessee of a house at Hunstanton. The lease contained the usual 
covenant which prevented assignment of the term without the consent of the landlord, 
which consent was “ not to be unreasonably withheld in the case of a respectable and 
responsible person.” The defendant purchased the reversion with a view to occupying 
the house herself. The plaintiff assigned her interest to a respectable and responsible — 
person, but the defendant refused her consent, alleging a bargain with the plaintiff, 
which, however, the plaintiff denied. In these circumstances the plaintiff sought a 
declaration that she was entitled to assign without leave. Mr. Justice Sargant held 
that the refusal was unreasonable, and that the plaintiff was entitled to assign without 


leave. He drew attention to what Lord Justice A. L. Smith had said in a former 


case: “This clause is not inserted in leases in order to enable the lessor to regain 
possession of the premises before the end of the term. . . . It is to protect the 
lessor from having his premises used or occupied in an undesirable way or by an 
undesirable tenant or assignee, and not in order to enable the lessor to, if possible, 
coerce a tenant to surrender the lease so that the lessor might obtain possession of the 
premises, 
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Building contract—Lump sum—Contractor doing other work for same employer—Delay in payments on 
second contract—Abandonment of first contract—Whether possible to sue as on a quantum meruit.— 
Small & Sons, Ltd., v. Middlesex Real Estates, Limited (1921).—Weekly Notes, July 9, 1921, 
p. 245. 

The plaintiffs, a firm of builders, estimated for certain work in Charles Street at 
£355. It was to be done according to a specification. They were then doing certain 
other work for the owners in Red Lion Street. Having reason to complain of delay 
in payments for the work in Red Lion Street, they abandoned the work in Charles 
Street and sued as upon a quantum meruit for £264 odd, the value of the work they 
had done under that contract. Mr. Justice Sargeant held that as the plaintiffs had 
agreed to do the work for a lump sum they were bound to carry it out for that sum or 
else recover nothing. There was no circumstance from which he could infer a new 
contract to pay for what had been done. 


Licentiates’ and Students’ Competitions, 1921. 


QuarteRty Competition ending October 31, 1921. Measured drawings, consisting 
of one sheet to one-eighth scale, one sheet to half-inch scale, and one sheet of enlarged 
details. They must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society’s offices, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, not later than 6 p.m. on Monday, October 31, together with the 
original sketches and notes. 


A first prize,of the value of £6 6s., and a second of the value of £4 4s., if more 
than 10 competitors send in their drawings, may be awarded, varied, or withheld, at 
the discretion of the Council. 


Tue ARcHITECTURAL ScHoLARsHIP, value £15, for not less than three or more than 
four imperial sheets of measured drawings and details, made between January 1st and 
September 30th, 1921, of some building of historic interest. Licentiates and Students 
of the Society may obtain further details from the Secretary at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 


General Housing Memoranda, 5ld and 52. 


THE Counctt of the Society of Architects has confirmed the action of its 
representatives in agreeing on behalf of the Society the terms of the above 
Memoranda, in conference with representatives of the Councils of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Scottish Institute of Architects, and the Ministry of Health. 


These Memoranda are printed in the July Journal, Vol. xiv., No. 9; and the 
preceding Memoranda, G.H.M., No. 4 in Vol. xii., No. 9, October, 1919; and G.H.M. 
No. 31, in Vol. xiii., No. 10, August, 1920. 


Membership (2 b) Examination 


The next Examination to qualify for candidature for Membership of the Society 
will be held in October next in London and other centres. Entries close on 
September Ist. Candidates who take the Whole Examination are eligible to compete 
for awards of the total value of over £180. 


The examination Fee for Licentiates and Students of the Society is £2 2s. and 
for other candidates £4 4s. 


A Syllabus and Entry Form may be obtained from the Secretary at 28, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
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New Membership Certificate. 


By-law 5.—Members elected previous to June, 1920, who desire to exchange their 
certificates for the new form of membership certificate issued since that date may do 
so on returning their original certificate to the Society and paying a fee of five 
shillings. 

Such certificates shall bear the original date of election, but the signatories will 
be the officials of the Society for the time being empowered to sign such certificates. 


Masonic Lodge and R.A. Chapter. 


The Installation Meeting will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
November 9th, at 4 p.m. Members who belong to other Lodges, and wish to visit. the 
Society’s Lodge, are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 28, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The Supreme Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of England have acceded to 
the request of the petitioners for a Charter of Constitution empowering them to form 
and hold a Regular Royal Arch Chapter to be attached to The Society of Architects’ 
Lodge, to be named The Society of Architects’ Chapter and to meet at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the second Wednesday in October, December and February. There are 
21 Founders, and those nominated for the Principals’ chairs are Messrs. E. C. P. 
Monson, Fred. J. Eedle and Edward J. Partridge. It is hoped that the consecration 
will take place next October. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Architectural and Building Exhibition, Liege. 


We are informed by W. E. Woolley, M.S.A., Mem. Corr., Societe Centrale 
d’Architecture de Belgique, Association des Architectes de Liege, &c., an important 
Exhibition is being organised at Liege, Belgium, by the Liege Association of 
Architects. The Exhibition will be held at the Palais des Beaux Arts, Pare de la 
Boverie, overlooking the Meuse River, and will be open during the months of 
August and September next. Meetings of the National Congress of Belgian 
Architects will also take place during this period. 

The Exhibition will be divided into three sections, the first section being strictly 
architectural. Members of the Liege Association and their guests, the Architects 
of Allied Countries, will exhibit works, both executed or in project. 

The second part of the Exhibition will be taken up by numerous examples of 
ancient and modern furniture, of all periods, executed by Liege cabinet makers, 
carvers and joiners. The excellent work executed in the past by these artists is 
well known, and it is pointed out that Liege craftsmen of the present day have lost 
nothing of the art of their ancestors. 

The third section of the Exhibition will deal with new methods of building 
construction. 

Meetings .of the Congress are being called by the Federation of Architectural 
Societies of Belgium, Monsieur A. Snyers, Architecte diplome, Liege, being President 
of the Federation and also President of the Liege Association. 

Enquiries can be addressed to ‘Secretariat general,’ Exposition d’Architecture, 
3, rue de la Boverie, Liege. 
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Notices. 


By-law 51. A member (in any class) shall be deemed to have knowledge of any 
by-law, regulation, rule, announcement or other notice issued by the Society or by the 
Council and published in the Journal as if the same had been served separately and 
personally or by post upon such members. but in all matters affecting the alteration of 
the Society’s Articles of Association notice shall be sent to all members as provided by 
Articles 68 and 69 of the Society’s Articles of Association. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions :—Cancurra (Council Chamber), Caro (Hospital); Brrumenam, Parrick and 
Warreincn® and Wotvernampron (War Memorials). : . 


* Barred to Members of the Society. 


Obituary. 

Keay, Watrer Henry Lawrence, Member (1911), of London, died June 22nd, 
1921. 

Kirx, Waiter, Member (1911), of Tunbridge Wells, died July 7th, 1921. 


Morcan, Joan Bevan, Member (1887), Retired Member (1908), of Llanelly, died 
May 4th, 1921. 


The Atelier. 
Mr. John W. Simpson, p.r.n.1.n.4., has accepted the chairmanship of the Beaux 
Arts Committee, under whose auspices the first Atelier of Architecture was founded. 


This Atelier is one of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and membership of it confers a 
distinction which is valued by those who are acquainted with the qualifications of the 
Patron, who regulates admission. There are at present a few vacancies, and those 
who desire further information should apply, preferably personally, to the Patron, 
M. Chaures, at the Atelier, or to the Hon. Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


The Victory Scholarship. 


FUND. 
There is still a sum of £1,500 to be raised in order to produce an income of £100 
per annum, required to provide the prize offered. 
The Secretary will be very pleased to receive donations, which should be sent 
to him at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. The donors’ names are published, without 
the amounts contributed. 


EXHIBITION. 


An Exhibition of the designs submitted in connection with the 1921 Victory 
Scholarship will be held at the Society’s premises, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, from 
August 15, 1921, et. seg. Any person interested is invited. to inspect the drawings, ' 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 


XI. 


By Sir Cuartes T. Ruruen, 0 B.E., F.R.1.B.A., President of The Society of Architects. 


As before noted, one’s temporary Venetian residence lies in the near vicinity 
of La Piazza di San Marco, and it is found convenient to explore the right-hand 
bank of the Grand Canal by commencing at the Molo, that gorgeously situate 
gondola-stand, fronting the broad Canale di San Marco. 

As it is inadvisable to attempt to view all the treasures and beauties of the 
cathedral of San Marco, or the architectural and artistic grandeur of the Palazzo 
Ducale and its surroundings, in lengthy tiring visits, or in many consecutive 
visits; so is it not only inadvisable but unprofitable to attempt satisfactorily to 
explore the banks of the Grand Canal and examine its glories in long weary 
excursions or in excursions consecutively arranged. 

Judiciously interspersed visits to the many other places of world-wide repute 
tend to relieve the monotony and mental confusion caused by the immense fund 
of interest provided by the famous edifices of extraordinary architectural 
merit upon the banks of this great highway, and _ thereby add to 
the intellectual profit to be obtained. | For convenience, however, these notes 
will deal with the buildings situate on the right bank of the Grand Canal imme- 
diately following a brief consideration of those upon the left bank. 

Issuing instructions to the gondolier to keep to the right bank, the Molo is 
deserted for the time being, and the Zecca, previously mentioned, is passed. This, 
together with the lagoon or south fagade of Sansovino’s famous Old Library 
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(Libreria Vecchia), separates the Piazzetta from the Giardino Reale (Royal 
Garden), in passing which latter place a view is obtained of the rear or canal-front 
of the Palazzo Reale or Procuratie Nuove. Adjoining this building upon a 
prominent corner site, and overlooking the Giardino Reale and Canale di San 
Marco, stands the Palazzo Giustiniani, now the Hotel de 1’Europe, a fifteenth- 
century Gothic building of much beauty, full of exceptionally fine remnants of 
pointed windows. 

A number of other Palazzi are passed, most of which, (nearly all at one time 
parts of ancient palaces), including the by no means insignificant Hotel d’Italie, 
with its 350 rooms, are now hotels. And then rises the Palazzo Contarini-Fasan, 
with its pretty little fourteenth-century front, spoken of by the gondoliers as the 
‘‘ House of Desdemona ’’; why, it is not possible to. understand. This is an 
attractive morsel, with its very ornamental arches and delightful balconies; one 
of the most popular houses upon the canal. 

The fourteenth-century Palazzo Ferro, much injured by restorations; the 
Palazzo Fini, a Renaissance edifice, and the fourteenth-century Gothic Palazzo 
Gritti, are now all one large hotel. Passing the ferry-boat station of Santa Maria 
del Giglio, the magnificent and stately late-Renaissance Palazzo Corner della Ca 
Grande is seen. This huge, but somewhat depressing, building is best viewed by 
the gondola being swerved towards the opposite bank of the canal. Expert opinion 
differs very considerably upon the question of the merit of this work. Ruskin 
wrote ‘‘ one of the coldest and worst buildings of the central Renaissance,’’ 
whilst another authority says ‘‘ surpassing all others in majesty, grandeur. . . 
and perhaps the most splendid residence in Italy.’’ Erected in 1532 from the 
designs of Jacopo Sansovino, it is, notwithstanding all adverse criticism, a fine 
work of this great master. Below the level of the first cornice, the lower rusticated 
stage is particularly imposing; but above the two upper stages there is a mono- 
tony and weakness in the treatment, responsible for the somewhat unsatisfactory 
character of the whole facade. The quiet grandeur of the lower stage, compared 
with the sameness and comparatively paltry design of the upper stages, almost 
makes one doubt that the whole facade was from the same hand. This building 
is now the seat of the Prefettura and the Consiglio Provinciale. 

The Palazzo Barbaro is a fourteenth-century Gothic erection with good early- 
Gothic second-floor windows, and much-modernised balconies. Passing the Rio 
dell’Orso, the Palazzo Franchetti, formerly the Palazzo Cavalli, is reached. This 
is another example of the style of the Doge’s Palace, a Gothic building of the 
fifteenth-century, much restored about thirty years ago. 

Just before reaching that iron structure, the Ponte di Ferro, rises the church 
of San Vitale, erected in 1700 or thereabouts by And. Tirali, containing behind the 
high altar in the choir a very famous painting, dated 1514, by Carpaccio. This 
represents the patron, San Vitalis, the martyr of Ravenna, on horseback, with a 
number of other saints and the Madonna in the clouds. Passing under the bridge, 
Longhena is again represented by the Palazzo Levi, formerly Giustiniani-Lolin, 
and then rises the Palazzo Falier, a pretty fifteenth-century structure. 

Where the canal begins a turn almost due north stands a plain erection upon 
the great substructure of a huge palace, the Ca del Duca, commenced in the 
fifteenth century for Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. The work of construction 
was suspended by order of the Republic, and the only portion now to be seen is 
next the Rio del’ Duca adjoining. After the Palazza Malipiero comes the Campo 
San Samuele, with its picturesque little church of the same name, and then the 
Palazzo Sina (formerly Grassi), a great building with towers, erected in the early- 
eighteenth century by G. Massari. 
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Again, before the canal takes a sharp bend to the right, in a north-easterly 
direction rises the Palazzo Pascolato, formerly Moro-Lin, a not-very-agreeable- 
looking monster late-Renaissance edifice, by Seb. Mazzoni of Florence. Then the 
early-Renaissance Palazzo Contarini della Figure, by the Lombardi, and followed 
by the group of three contiguous palaces known as the Palazzi Mocenigo, late- 
Renaissance structures of no particular beauty, the centre one being chiefly famous 
as having been occupied by Byron in 1818. 

The Palazzo Garzoni close by is a nice Gothic edifice of no great pretensions. 
Passing the Rio Sant’Angelo the large early-Renaissance Palazzo Corner-Spinelli 
rises, a mansion by Moro Coducci in the style of the Lombardi. At the corner 
of the Rio di San Luca stands the fifteenth-century Gothic Palazzo Costanzo, 
formerly Cavalli, a very beautiful and ornate palace in the style of the Ducal 
Palace. 

Then comes the chief work of the architect Sanmicheli, held by many to 
be the greatest among the great works of this master, the Palazzo Grimani, an 
edifice almost universally admired and so unlike the Palazzo Corner della Ca 
Grande, in that from the water’s edge to the top cornice it has the stamp of the 
master’s hand. Said to. have been erected after the death of the great architect, 
in the sixteenth century, this beautiful pile occupies a prominent corner upon 
the famous waterway, and is now used as the Court of Appeal. This dignified 
edifice was spoken of in high terms by Ruskin, who was by no means fond of the 
Renaissance style. He declared that it contained not an erring line nor a mis- 
taken proportion throughout its noble front. 

It is interesting to compare the lower storey of this palace with that of 
Sansovino. One is dignified, magnificent in treatment, and rich in detail. The 
other is imposing, heavy, and sombre. Sanmicheli’s building is ninety feet wide 
and ninety-seven feet high. The Palazzo Corner della Ca Grande is one hundred 
and five feet wide and practically the same height as the Grimani. The famous 
Veronese artist was particularly successful in this fine example of Renaissance 
architecture. Although, perhaps, his most celebrated work is the Capella 
Pellegrini in the church of San Barnardino, Verona, the city where so many of 
this master’s works were carried out, many authorities still contend that the 
Palazzo Grimani is Sanmicheli’s greatest achievement. Ruskin again says of 
this edifice: ‘‘ The principal type of Venice, and one of the best in Hurope of the 
central architecture of the Renaissance schools.’’ 

Quite a number of palaces are again passed upon the journey up the canal, 
and among those worthy of particular mention are the Palazzo Farsetti, a Roman- 
esque structure of the twelfth century, a noble building of great purity of style; 
and the Palazzo Loredan, contemporary with the Farsetti but much more 
magnificent and, according to many critics, the most beautiful of all the mansions 
on the Grand Canal. The latter is a gorgeous example of the Byzantine-Roman- 
esque period, and with that warm tinge of Oriental feeling so charming in this 
style and so foreign to so many of the examples of other periods. It is a fine palace, 
and comes in for much admiration. 

Then passing the pretty and very ornate little piece of early-Gothic work, 
the Palazzo Dandolo, supposed to have been built upon the site formerly occupied 
by the home of the great Doge Enrico Dandolo, who conquered Constantinople, 
the Palazzo Bembo, a handsome structure in the fourteenth-century Gothic style, 
is seen, and is closely followed by the Palazzo Manin, a late-Renaissance edifice 
of the sixteenth century by Sansovino, belonging at one time to the last Doge 
Lod Manin, and at the present time used as the Banca d’Italia. 
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With the Ponte di Rialto, which is passed under to continue the journey up 
the canal, one reaches again that particular and crowded area, once the heart of 
‘* the city,’’ the Rialto, the business centre and the nucleus of the great Venetian 
city in the days of her commercial prosperity. 

Immediately north of the Ponte di Rialto stands the Féndaco ‘dei Tédeschi, 
now the General Post Office, but since the twelfth century a German warehouse. 
Destroyed by fire in 1505, it was rebuilt for the Republic by Girolamo Tedesco and 
Scarpagnino. After a couple of early palaces comes the Palazzo da Mosto, origin- 
ally a twelfth-century Byzantine palace, so extensively restored in the Gothic style 
that little remains of the early Byzantine structure, nevertheless a very interesting 
and unique morsel. 

Passing by the next few buildings, the gondola now taking a turn in a south- 
westerly direction, one reaches the Palazzo Michiel dalle Colonne (now Dona 
dalle Rose), a large Gothic mansion, rebuilt in the seventeenth century and of no 
particular interest. 

Upon the wide sweep of the canal, and commanding a magnificent view of 
this ever-busy way, from the Ponte di Rialto to the junction of the Canal di Mestre, 
stands the pretty little Palazzo Foscari, which, with several contiguous palaces, 
occupies the post of honour. The Palazzo Sagredo, one of the group, is a four- 
teenth-century house in the Gothic style, with its lower stage denoting the 
transition between the Byzantine and the Gothic. This is a very quaint and 
interesting example, and was no doubt at one time one of the best works in Venice. 
The irregular arrangement of the windows in the second and third stages is 
peculiar, but the great strength and beauty of the large window in the third stage 
is more like the upper arcade in the Doge’s Palace than perhaps anything else 
in Venice. 

The next in the striking group of Medieval palaces, possibly the most striking 
to be seen anywhere, is the Ca d’Oro, considered by many as the most beautiful 
palace in Venice. The fact that much of the elaborate decoration from which this 
sumptuous example of the later fourteenth-century Gothic derived its name, has 
either perished or been destroyed, renders it difficult to criticise this Ca d’Oro. 
Restorations have also been carried out to a considerable extent. But with the 
several other houses of earlier date to which it unites, a group of much beauty 1s 
provided, adding to the water-scenery of this ancient city. 

This elegant and ornate building is well known and deservedly much admired, 
and has an advantage not common with all architectural erections, that of taking 
the popular fancy. It is named from the original filed ornamentation of the 
facade, which is inlaid with squares of white and red marbles, and there is much 
carving distributed over the surface, somewhat flat in treatment, but effective, 
especially round and between the windows. The characteristics of the Venetian 
pointed period are noticeable in the carving of the capitals and moulding of the 
window traceries, and the balconies in places are exceptionally fine. <A peculiarity 
common to many Gothic mansions is the arcaded water-storey, with the traceried 
arcades above, all opening into recessed courts. The peculiar impression that an 
additional wing has been added after the original design was completed gives a 
strange one-sided appearance to the design of this lovely old edifice, which was 
erected in 1421-36 for Piero Contarini by Giovanni Buon and Bartolomeo Buon, 
the architects of the western facade of the Ducal palace, the style of which it 
follows. é 

The Palazzo Fontana is the next building of interest, built by Sansovino in 
the late-Renaissance style. It is said that Pope Clement XIII (Carlo Rezzonico) 
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was born in this house. Just beyond, the Rio di Noale is passed and then the Rio 
della Maddelena, and after passing several interesting and uninteresting buildings, 
the Palazzo Erizzo is seen, another Gothic design of the fifteenth century, after 
the style of the Doge’s Palace, altered much in the interior in the early eighteenth 
century. 


The huge Palazzo Véndramin-Calergi occupies a prominent site close to the 
Rio dei Servi. Originally called the Palazzo Loredan, this truly gigantic edifice 
was completed in the early-Renaissance style in 1509 from designs by Pietro 
Lombardo. Commonly called the Palazzo non Nobis, it is one of the greatest and 
finest among the wonderful palaces of Venice. Cold but stately, it is one of the 
more advanced examples of the Renaissance, with the tracery pertaining to a 
Classic character. Richard Wagner resided here for some time, and died within 
its noble walls in 1888. 

Beyond, on the last reach of the Grand Canal, just before the final curve 
towards the north-west and the Ponte alla Stazione, rises the quaint unfinished 
brick front of the church of Santa Marcuola, erected by Massari in 1728-36. A 
picture by Titian and one by Tintoretto adorn the interior. 


Passing the Cannaregio (the Canale di Mestre), a broad waterway compared 
with the very narrow side canals jutting off from the Grand Canal, down which 
the steamboats to Mestre go, upon a prominent corner site on the west of the 
entrance rises the church of San Geremia, erected in 1753, with a fine campanile 
in the background. One then comes to the last palazzo of note—the fine Palazzo 
Clery, formerly Flangini, a late-Renaissance seventeenth-century edifice, much 
decorated, and very possibly designed, by Longhena. Close to the terminating 
point of the canal, from the point of view of architectural interest, and adjoining 
the Stazione Ferroviaria, rises the church of Scalzi (Chiesa degli Scalzi), originally 
the church of the bare-footed friars, an edifice erected in 1649 by Bald. Longhena, 
with a facade termed by some writers ‘‘ a picturesque facade in the baroque 
style,’’ added by Guis. Sardi in 1683-89; but which the writer finds it impossible 
to admire. It might be called a sumptuously ugly facade, if such a term is 
admissible; the quality of ugliness being increased by the overloaded embellish- 
ments. 

Having completed what can be described as little more than a rapid catalogue 
of the palazzi of the great Venetian families, covering the architectural periods 
from the Byzantine to the eighteenth century, and lining from end to end this 
most wonderful circuitous water highway in the world; providing examples of 
beautiful and quaint Byzantine, delicate and graceful Gothic, and noble dignified 
Renaissance styles, many of which would take several pages to do even scant 
justice to their importance and grandeur; a return is made to the Molo. 


Taking a walk along the Riva degli Schiavoni, previously mentioned, that 
broad quay flanking the Canale di San Marco, always presenting a lively appear- 
ance due to the continual arrival and leaving of the numerous lagoon steamers ; 
a former fine palace, now the Hotel Danieli, is noticed, occupying a magnificent 
position upon this noble promenade. Crossing the Ponte del Vin there stands in 
the centre of the next section of the quay a notable equestrian statue of Victor 
Emmanuel II., by Ferrari, and further on rises the church of Santa Maria della 
Pieta, of no particular note. This church is visited principally because of the 
fine picture, ‘‘ Christ in the house of the Pharisee,’’ by Moretto (1544). Close 
by the Schiavoni stands the church of San Giovanni in Bragora, of early date, 
extensively restored in the fifteenth century and again in the eighteenth century. 
There are a number of picturés by famous masters within this ancient edifice. 
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Traversing the continuation of the quay, a view is obtained of the gateway 
of the Arsenal, which gateway was erected in 1460, and is considered 
the oldest pure early-Renaissance structure in Venice; the four famous lions at 
the entrance were, it is said, brought from the Pireus in 1687. The Arsenal, 
to which foreigners are not admitted, was originally founded in 1104, and in the 
prosperous days of the Republic employed some 16,000 workmen. Passing the 
Church of San Biagio, and entering the wide Via Garibaldi, the beautiful Giardini 
Pubblici are reached. Laid out by Napoleon in 1807, this park of about twenty 
acres occupies the sites of a number of monastries which were demolished. 


The Osola di S. Pietro, situate within easy reach of the public gardens, is 
worth visiting. Upon this island, separated from the main group of islands by 
the Canale di San Pietro, stands the church of San Pietro di Castello, a domed 
church of very ancient foundation. The original cathedral of Venice, this church 
is a noble edifice with a facade begun in 1596 after a design by Palladio. There 
is in front a fine and spacious campo; and a campanile erected in 1474 and rebuilt 
it is said in 1482-90 by Moro Coducci and still again in the seventeenth century 
is particularly handsome, faced from top to bottom with white marble, and with 
its fine proportions and long vertical lines is one of the stately land-marks of 
Venice. 

The eastern part of the city, upon the main group of islands close by, contains 
what are perhaps some of the most squalid lanes and slum arteries it is possible to 
find in any part of the world. 

Before taking a series of excursions upon the lagoons preparatory to leaving 
for home, there are just a few more buildings of special fame to which rapid visits 
are paid. 

Next to the public buildings already dealt with come the churches (other 
than those already named) of Venice. There are so many that it is impossible 
to mention more than a few of the most famous. 


Perhaps the writer’s favourite church (always omitting, of course, San Marco) 
after Santa Maria della Salute, is the church of San Giorgio Maggiore, by Andrea 
Palladio, that great master of Vicenza (1518-1580). He was the last of the 
great Renaissance architects of Venice. Palladio’s churches. were erected in 
Venice, but his palaces mostly in his native town. San Giorgio Maggoire is a 
domed cruciform chureh with apses terminating the transepts, and stands upon 
the Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore at the eastern extremity of Venice, almost 
due south of the Ducal Palace, and about a quarter of a mile distant therefrom. 
The situation of the building is perfect, and it forms, as it were, the southern post 
(with the campanile of San Mareo as the northern) of the entrance portal to 
Venice. 
ne On this island, from a very early period, was established a Benedictine 
monastery. The church of this monastery was demolished in the sixteenth 
century, so that Palladio might erect the present edifice, which was begun in 
1560-65. Its completion took place after the time of Palladio. The interior is 
superior to the exterior in purity of style, and contains many works of great 
masters. 

From the summit of the eampanile, which is 195 feet high, a truly magnifi- 
cent view of Venice is obtained, superior even to that obtained from the eampanile 
di San Marco; the islands of the lagoons and of the Lido are included. 


Palladio was the son of a carpenter named Pietro, who worked for Gian 
Giorgio Trissano, the scholar and poet. Palladio, when a boy, became the 
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protégé of his father’s employer, who gave him the name of Palladio, the name 
which was destined to become so intimately connected with a distinctive style of 
architecture. Palladio’s first work was the Palazzo Godi at Lonedo in 1540, and 
in 1545 he prepared four designs for the reconstruction of the basilica of Vicenza, 
a work which was begun in 1549. 

The Chiesa del Redentére, another stately church by Palladio, is situate close 
by on the island of Giudeeca, Venice. This is one of the principal works of this 
famous architect; a simple and dignified edifice, begun in 1577, after the great 
plague of the previous year, which carried away about 50,000 of the inhabitants 
of the city and the lagoons. This Franciscan Church is another of the plague- 
churches erected as a votive offering for preservation from the ravages of the 
disease, although it is difficult to perceive exactly where the preservation came 
in, excepting, perhaps, in the fact that there still remained some of the inhabitants 
-to make the offering. | 

This distinctive pile, which was not completed until 1592, with its classic 
facade and two slender towers rising above the dome, forms, perched high upon a 
fine flight of steps, an imposing feature, more owing to its isolated position and: 
mass than its detail. The interior is particularly sublime and unostentatious, and 
the various details of treatment are well worth a visit to examine. 

The island of Giudecea, separated from that of San Giorgio Maggoire by the 
narrow Canale della Grazia, and from the main portion of the city by the Canale 
della Giudecea, is really a series of islands (about twelve in number) split up by 
numerous narrow, picturesque canals crowded with pretty little fishing craft. 
These islands form the fishing suburb of Venice. The Giudecca Canal is about 
one mile long and at its widest part nearly a quarter-mile across. 

The steamboat may be taken from the station of Santa Croce, near Il Reden- 
tére, to the Fondamenta delle Zattere, from which a fine view of Palladio’s church 
is obtained, and, close by, the church of I. Gesuati, erected in 1726-43 by Giorgio 
Massari, the ceiling of which is decorated with paintings by Tiepolo. _Tintoretto 
is represented by a “‘ Crucifixion,’’ situate close to the third altar. The Palazzo 
Giustiniani Recanati occupies a site by L. Gesuati. 

Making in a direction directly northerly, past San Trovaso and San Barnaba, 
through seemingly miles of narrow winding alleys, behind that famous group of 
Palazzi, the Rezzonico, Giustiniani, and the Féseari; across the Rio Foscari, 
after a very interesting, if somewhat tiring walk, one reaches I Frari. A 
speedier, and to many a more pleasant route would be to take the steamboat at 
the Accademia station close by the Ponte di Ferro to San Toma, the next station 
to the north, near a dull sixteenth-century Renaissance palace, and from thence 
through the quaint little streets, lined on either sides with open shops, to I Frari. 

‘This church, known as Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, is built entirely 
of brick, with the exception of the big circular columns within, and is one of 
the most beautiful of all the churches in Venice. Gothic in style, it is nearly three 
hundred feet long and about half that in breadth at the transepts, and is cruciform 
in plan, with a short eastern arm terminating in an apse. This Frari church was 
erected in 1330-1417—it is said upon the site of an earlier structure of 1250 date— 
by the Franciscans, or Frari Minori di San Francesco, who settled in Venice about 
1227. It is stated by some authorities that the present building was commenced 
in 1250 and completed in 1338. The apparent discrepancies in the recorded dates 
of the commencement and completion of many of these great churches of the 
Middle Ages would seem to indicate that the early one referred possibly to a 
preliminary edifice, which gradually made way for the permanent and more 
pretentious fabric. 
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The funds to erect the Frari were, it is stated, begged by the followers of 
Francis. One eminent writer upon Italian architecture states that Nicola Pisano 
was the architect, that the first stone was laid on April 8, 1250, and that the 
campanile was begun in 1361 under Jacopo Collegi, and completed in 1396 by 
Pietro Paolo, his son. 

Practically every important Italian town or city has two huge churches, 
«ating generally from the thirteenth century, and founded by the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans, two accepted religious orders of the Middle Ages. Most 
of these architectural monuments remain even to the present time as evidence 
of the power of those popular preaching orders. The two churches in Venice are 
S3 Giovanni e Paolo and the Frari, representing the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans respectively. 


In Medieval Europe the religious revival, dating from the early part of the 


thirteenth century, was marked by the. rise of the Friars. |The followers of 


Dominic and Francis commenced, like so many of the famous religious sects, in 
a very small and insignificant manner, d'recting their attention particularly to the 
poorer classes of the community; but soon their services were so largely attended 
that the buildings necessary to accommodate their congregations more resembled 
cathedrals than churches, and eventually became the temples of worship for the 
ereat and powerful, and the favourite resting places for the rich and mighty, 
whose magnificent tombs form one of the principal sights for the tourists of to-day. 


The design of the west front is by no means pleasing, although it has a fine 
Italian Gothic doorway; as a whole it is almost entirely without beauty. The 
lofty buttressed apse opposite the Scuola di San Rocco is without doubt the noblest 
feature of the whole church, and, architecturally, the most interesting, with its 
beautiful traceried windows, having graceful tracery within the tramsomes. The 
interior of this famous and magnificently-dimensioned edifice is of special interest. 
There is an air of impressiveness about the arrangement of the simple plan con- 
sisting of a nave and aisles of six bays, transepts with three eastern chapels to 
each, and a choir of one bay with an apse of four bays projecting beyond the 
others. ‘The picturesque campanile stands in the angle between the north transept 
and the nave. 


It must be generally admitted that the interior is finer than the exterior 
would lead one to expect. The nave, with the huge area of the transept and the 
fine perspective, gives that noble and sublime effect so characteristic of many of 
these great churches of the Middle Ages. Much of the beauty of the Frari is 
produced by the simplicity and purity of the groining, which is executed entirely 
in brick, and springs in the aisles from pilasters corbelled out of the walls about 
midway in height. The lofty cylindrical columns are extremely majestic, and 
have capitals of carved foliage. 


Apart from the points of considerable architectural interest within and 
associated with it, the church contains many fine monuments typical of Italian 
art, and sumptuous tombs of Venetia’s eminent and mighty men, of Doges and 
Senators, painters and sculptors. Among the monuments is one put up by 
Ferdinand I. to Titian, by Luigi and Pietro Zandomeneghi. The great master 
sits in the centre, with the Muses of Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, and Wood- 
carving around him. A Renaissance tomb of Pietro Bernardo, executed by 
Alessandro Leopardi about 1520, is a beautiful piece of work, and is only one 
of many of outstanding merit. The valuable altar-pieces from the Frari weré 
exhibited in the church of San Tomi during the restoration of the former church. 
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These pictures include many of the best examples of Alvise Vivarini, Marco 


Basaiti, Giovanni Bellini (the “ Frari Madonna,’ painted in 1488, an elegant 


altar piece in three panels, from the Sacristy of the Frari, considered the most 


perfect of Bellini’s Madonnas; the beautiful Renaissance frame is by Jacopo da 
Faenza); Titian’s famous “Madonna of the House of Pesaro,’’ one of the 
master’s best works, painted in 1526 for Bishop Jacopo Pesaro; Bartolommoe 
Vivarini, an altar-piece in three parts, “St Mark with four other saints, ”’ painted 
in 1474, and another in three parts painted in 1482. Also others by Bernardo 
Licinio and Giovanni Dom Tiepolo. A truly wonderful collection indicating the 
prominence and importance of the Frari in its early days. Titian’s famous 
“Assumption of the Madonna ~ was originally the high altar-piece of the Frari, 
and is now in the Academy. 

We next visit SS. Giovanni e Paolo, a Dominican church, considered by many 
to be, after St. Mark’s, the most celebrated in Venice. This vast Gothic edifice 
was begun in 1234 (according to some authorities it was built in 1830-80) on the 
model of the Frari; but, it is said. was not completed until 1430, when it was 
consecrated. It will be noted that in the case of this church, as with the Frari, 
the disparity in the recorded dates of its commencement is serious, practically 
a hundred years. 

The evolution of Venetian Gothic through its various stages is exemplified in 
this church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, a vast domed structure of brick. The plan 
is very similar to that of the Frari, and the interior is magnificent and remarkable, 
and crowded with many treasures. It is one hundred and five yards long and 
forty-seven yards wide, and is supported by ten round columns. It is said that 
the bodies of the Doges in the days of old lay in state in this great temple, and 
most of them, owing to the space in St. Mark’s having been occupied, are buried 
here. The great brick apse, as in the case of the Frari the most striking portion 
of the exterior, is imposing and beautiful, and as with its contemporary, is devoid 
of buttresses. 

Going round into the Campo S88 Giovanni e Paolo one sees the magnificent 
equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, the famous soldier of Venice, who, 
upon his death in 1475, left his vast fortune to the Republic on condition that 
his statue should be placed in the Piazza di San Marco. This was, it appears, 
against the law, and the condition of the bequest was ingeniously evaded by the 
erection of the statue in the Scuola di.San Marco. This statue, one of the finest 
of its kind of the Italian Renaissance, was designed by Andrea Vinci, but dying 
before it was completed, the Venetian master, Alessandro Leopardi, before-men- 
tioned in connection with the bronze flagstaffs in La Piazza, undertook the task 
of completing the work, and the greater portion of it is due to him. 

In this Campo rise the beautiful Renaissance facade of the Scuola di San 
Marco, which stands out so prominent and stately as an architectural composition 
when compared with the chastly facade of the Ospedaletto church built by 


Baldassare Longhena in 1674, which unfortunately one is almost bound to pass 
on the way to the Campo di SS. Giovanni e Paolo; its very atrociousness prevents 
it being passed unnoticed or unseen. 


T'o be concluded. 
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Milan—Basilica di S. Ambrogio. 


Venice—Chjostro della Chiesa di S. Gregorio. 
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Architectural Education. 


By L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN, F.S.ARC., A.R.I.B.A., VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE SOCIETY 
oF ARCHITECTS. 

Not long ago, and not for the first time, a father came to me for advice con- 
cerning his son still at school, who had declared a vocation and wished to enter 
his novitiate of the Mystery of Architecture. Before undertaking the responsi- 
bility I found it necessary to turn over in my own mind this mystery on whichamy 
advice was sought, and to clear away any undergrowth which might be obscuring 
the vision of my own vocation; and I will try to put to you, before setting out the 
advice I gave and as I put it briefly to him, what my own idea of the architect is 
and the education necessary to lead up to the profession of faith required of us— 
the faith which is demanded of us lest joy depart. 

I cast my mind back some 28 years and realise the shortcoming of the 
education then available for the student getting his A.B.C.’s of architecture, and 
renew my vows of gratitude tc that Father of my own who denied me articles and 
gave me instead a three years’ run of an Art School where he grounded me first 
in modelling from the round—in those days an enlightened beginning—and sent 
me to play around the carpenter’s and blacksmith’s shops—here to make some- 
thing, there to see something. 'I'o the brickfields to see the bricks made, and to 
the job to watch them laid, to hold the lines, to mix the mortar, and to be thoroughly 
happy. Later, on coming to London, education was scrappy and haphazard, for. 
the first need was bread and butter, which I had to make for myself, and class 
fees become matter of perspective when beginner’s wages are seven half-crowns a 
week. When I could begin to afford classes I found them full of ‘‘ les nouveaux 
Arts,’ very soon abandoned for the harder school of public corhpetition, with 
published plates as my class master; but I got a few good lessons from Roscoe 
Mullins in clay modelling, and I remember another in the free use of india rubber a 
little mortifying to pride at the time, but gratefully remembered since. There was 
no question of minimum wage in those days, one worked and kept play almost 
within one’s means. 

x bring my mind to the present and compare the class of education now obtain- 
able, and cast it forward, and think of what it may be 28 years hence. I compare 
these periods of past, present, and to come, and find my heart leaping with hope 
for those young men and women not yet born who will have the privilege of 
learning then. 

Ruminating in my mind on this and that, I turn to the dictionary and find 
‘’ Education ’’ is defined as ‘‘ the training that goes to cultivate the powers and 
form the character,’’ whilst the word ‘‘ Architectural ’”’ is interpreted as ““ per- 
taining to or according to the rules of architecture.’’ Seek to define these rules 
and at once the prospect of a life’s study is before us, and we may realise the 
greatness of the matter lying within the scope of Architectural Edueation, with 
the fringe of which, for the father’s benefit, and, I trust, yours and mine, I am 
about to allow my imagination to play. 

Let me assume the necessity for Architecture, for even in warfare, the principle 
of which is destruction, the basic idea in us was merely protection from death, so 
the Architecture of one’s dug-out, elementary, primitive and hastily contrived as 
it might be, was matter of some moment; while even in company with our grim 
comrade, Death, the manner of its subsequent internal adornment formed part 
of that mental refreshment which gave us the will and tenacity to live. 
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Concede me my assumption : from it follows the necessity for the architect and 
all that is implied in that neces ssity—the fostering, weeding, training, pruning and 
foliation of him. Then, ‘‘ What is an Architect? ’ ’—for we must know something 
about him, his needs and mentality, his fibre and sap. The dictionary sought 
once again, lays it down that he is “‘ a master-builder; one who designs buildings 
and superintends their erection; a maker; any contriver, as the Creator.’’ From 
the very commencement then, we find the Architect comparable only with the 
Highest, and one sees the pinnacle to which we are to open our avenues of 
education. But, with all reverence, the Creator is a Person impossible of emulation 
by ordinary earthbound mortals. Admitted, in all humility, and so well nigh is 
an architect, for consider the God-like qualities that must be his. Passion for art 
and achievement; patience, enduring capacity for study, voracious greed for work 
undeterred by failure and disappointment; genius that takes pleasure as well as 
pain, for his pain and his pleasure will often be his only emolument; through under 
and above all this love unfathomable for his exacting mistress. 

Nor is this all, for he must be a man of other qualities :—financial genius; 
commercial expert ; chemist; metallurgist ; accountant; lawyer and judge. He must 
plan like a chess player, grovel in drains and control lightnings; detect abstraction 
from conerete—or any other defigiency of material. He must know the significance 
of inertia and gyration; by use of abstruse formule, such as zr, he must square 
the circle; while being a bit of an antiquary he should be able to project himself 
into the future and visualise his work in length, breadth and depth of proportion 
and mass, nor, in so doing, must he overlook such small matters as the width 
over a man’s elbows or the height of him when he sits down; he must be a con- 
structionist, know the strength and capacities of the materials he proposes to 
stress in his operations, and must judge the strength of his buildings to a nicety, 
or, at least, know the exact moment desirable to stand from under. He has been 
likened to ‘* colour that has run, indefinable in his limits.’’ At any rate, he is a 
man of such overlapping responsibilities that it is to be hoped he says his prayers 
of nights ! 

As of the architect, so of the student who aspires to become this almost Godlike 
paragon. What are we to do to help him attain his ideals, or to discourage him 
from them? An architect’s deeds and misdeeds live after him and endure, perhaps 
more than those of any other. Then let us deter him, unless he be of the sifted 
undeterable, while he be yet young. It is not merely a kindness, but a duty from 
the first to encourage the elimination of the square peg. But for those others, 
the round pegs fitting trim and taut in their round holes, let us create everything 
in the way of indueement—facilities, libraries, schools, masters, travel, scholar- 
ships, prizes and that crown of all work the opportunity and fact of achievement. 

What facilities and opportunities for education have we to offer? In the old 
days there were not much; later something more, nowadays something more still 
but yet not enough. In the medieval ages of the nineteenth century there were 
articles and the grand tour for the monied ; later there were articles, schools and 
the grand tour still for the monied. Nowadays articles have all but dropped out— 
Education and Charles Dickens be praised !—and there are more and better schools, 
with extension of scholarships and prizes, which in their train bring extended 
facilities of study and travel for the successful student. Before ie war, the 
scamper on the Continent was becoming available for anyone with the luck of 
tuppence in his pocket. That scamper is becoming possible again, so that even 
without success in the prize list the student need not have to ‘wait long for that 
enlargement of architectural vision travel brings. 
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It may be said of the schools that there is room for everyone of them, provided 
each is kept at the boiling point of progress. Stagnation we are better without 
as damping to effort. The more virile the house-mistress, the cleaner, sweeter and 
brighter will be her pans, and the sooner will they come to the boil. So, too, the 
more virile the faculties of our schools the more virile and imaginative the incentive 
of the housemaster with the consequent inspiration of the student. We need 
not regard with any dismay the idea which the University man is apt to have of 
himself and his value; that perhaps only betrays educational indigestion and un- 
assimilated manner—only a stage, in fact, of the process of development. Educa- 

‘tion at present is in a state of flux—yet nevertheless education is the heritage of the 
future. There are those who would have us believe it beneath their dignity 
to scrape a dish, or lick a spoon—yet an elementary knowledge of philosophy and 
logic will show us that almost certainly they may have done both ere they reach 
the larder with the delectable remains. So philosophy and logic will teach us, in 
course of time, to pass on the educational dish and share the spoon of architectural 
mystery rather than to keep the excellence greedily to ourselves. 

The schools, as distinct from the academical bodies, at any rate, are recover- 
ing, or have recovered, from the stagnation induced by the latter years of the 
nineteenth century, which must surely have been the outcome of loose thinking 
and interference on the part of the dilettante and critic of the day. In the result 
these critics, combined perhaps with the half-comprehending worship of steam and 
machinery have sloughed off from us the protective hide of craftsmanship and 
tradition, and only now are we beginning to value the comfort of things lost and 
to reclothe ourselves as best we may. We are still chilly from the flaying pro- 
cesses of the ‘sixties, and we may still suffer so long as any coming under the 
agony of that period’s implements remain. Even then we shall have the legacy of 
their monuments of ineptitude scattered up and down the land. It was, perhaps, 
because it was forgotten what a person of impossible attainments the architect is, 
that pedagogy was allowed to have its way. However, we know better now and 
must not be mistaken again. Let ‘‘ Architect for the Architects ’’ be our motto. 
Architects and practice in our schools. Architects and practice in our presses. 
Architects and practice in our Institutes and Academies. Let there be no room for 
the pedagogue, the dilettante or the mere uninformed critic. Practitioner in place 
of Panjandrum wherever architectural education is sold, elven, or assumed; and 
by practitioner is meant the master practitioner of our ideal, ‘‘ Contriver, as the 
Creator,’ someone anyway less effete than he who has mistaken the centre of his 
being as the hub of the universe, or the “‘ little round button atop,’’ as the climax 
of creation. ‘Teaching implies giving, and who has more to give than the architect 
in the creation and the passing on of his tradition and craft. Not that we have 
not already got him to some extent both in our schools and our Press, but his value 
in both is not sufficiently recognised, and more especially so in our daily press. 

The days are past when Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps,’’ Leeds’ ‘‘ Handbook of the 
Orders, ** and Parker’s ‘‘ Glossary ’’ were deemed sufficient. equipment and library 
both for the architect and critic. There was also an authoress named Sophia 
Beale I remember, and a delightful book on construction by a titled personage 
named, I think, Beckett. Then a walk to Rye and the measurement of the Church 
doorway, togethering with a smattering of Leeds and Parker, were sufficient to 
answer a paper and obtain a “‘ first ’’ in ‘‘ Architecture ’’ from South Kensington, 
which, somehow, brought in its train ‘‘ Frondes Agrestes ’’ as a prize—a book I 
have failed to get through, and probably am nohe the worse for the failure. 
Examination as then understood was the means to the end not so much of education 
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as the earning of a ‘‘ grant ’’ for the slim coffers of the Art School and its justifica- 
tion for existence in the eyes of authority. All this is not so very long ago, but it is 
by such as this that we may measure progress. 

Examination now is recognised more as the test of training rather than cram- 
ming, and is even being done away with on production of proof of that training. 
An enlightened Board of Admiralty led in that matter some years ago, while the 
R.1.B.A. has gone a long way in this respect. Examination, in enlightened forms 
of it, we may suppose, must remain permanently for certain purposes, as in the 
competitions for our big scholarships and prizes;"and there must be recognised 
the educational value of public competition, which many of us, unable to afford 
other schools, have attended with amazing regularity in face of repeated rebuff, 
disappointment and bad assessment. Rebuff and disappointment will remain but 
bad assessment must, assuredly, disappear as the training of the master-architect 


becomes traditional pushing out the mere lobbying person who too frequently gets 
appointed in these affairs. 


It is not everyone who can come to our great centres for the refreshing fruits 
of knowledge, and so it becomes necessary to work outwards from the centre, but 
little has yet been done in this way, because perhaps its value has yet to be fully 
realised. A great extension of our circulating and lending libraries, or the institu- 
tion of new ones for the purpose, to which would be added travelling exhibitions of 
useful drawings, fine drawings, and scholarship designs, perambulating the country 
at regular intervals. Access to and the use of these libraries and exhibitions should 
be open to the public, and made known to and drawn on by local educational and 
other bodies, and used as propaganda not only to educate the architect, but foster 
the taste, delight, knowledge and civic pride of the public. The public does not 
know much about us or our ideals, but that is greatly our own fault. 


Here, again, examinations should spread outward from the centre, and be so 
arranged that they could be taken in distant places, or at home even, with the 
creation of travelling Boards of interviewing examiners to go to those who cannot 
come to us, and with a rising standard for achievement. Progress along these 
lines may be slow for the way must be felt, but so long as there is a student or 
an architect already in practice with architectural aspirations, no matter where or 
how otherwise inaccessible they may be, it should be made easy for them to improve 
their knowledge, widen their outlook and realise their legitimate hopes. The 
facilities offered should be widened. I would like our books and our knowledge to 
be available to the elementary and technical schoolmaster, the Trades Unions, the 
carpenter, mason, ironworker, and apprentice—indeed anyone with a connection 
or interest in our art. So perhaps, can tradition be fostered again. I would like 
to see set up and made known a small advisory committee, sitting frequently, by 
whom anyone applying could be advised as to avenues of education, schools, 
courses of reading. and all matters pertaining to the furthering of the cause of 
architecture. This committee, in conjunction with the loan libraries and exhibi- 
tions, would find a field of work lying ready to its hand. Nothing it did would be 
lost, for even those coming into contact with it, and ultimately falling out by the 
way, would‘be the better for the contact, and have an enlarged understanding 
that would inevitably react to the benefit of common appreciation. The revolution 
in higher training brought about through the egis of the Beaux Arts Committee is 
at least progressive and constructive. The First Atelier of Architecture founded 
by this Committee, made possible by the backing of the Society of Architects and 
its friends spread the inspiration of its method by capturing the students, some 
of whom are now professors in other schools, and have carried its lights into the 
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more distant parts of the Empire, into Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India 
and South Africa. A group of Ateliers still growing in number has now been 
taken under the wing and patronage of the Royal Academy, but it remains for 
the group to see that it has not been adopted with a view to overlying and suffoca- 
tion by its somewhat somnolent adoptive-mother. There need be not much fear 
of it perhaps, because what youth wants, youth, generally speaking, will have, and 
I am not alone in thinking the chicks adopted are particularly lusty, vigorous, and 
know what they want. If they cannot get it the mother-hen may find, like the ~ 
old bird in the fable, that her chicks have developed surprising attributes, and have 
gone sailing off on their own, leaving her high, dry, and clucking on the edge of 
undared adventures. After all, adventures are to the strong and act as spurs to 
youthful mentality. . 


The Soane, Rome, Jarvis, Victory and other scholarships are worth going for 
because they are the means to further education, though sometimes one doubts, 
in some respects, if some of the avenues they open are worth pursuing. For 
instance, the contemplation of ruins, I must confess, has always left me cold, and 
wondering if there is need of that contemplation being subsidised, and if it is not a 
fetish handed down by the noble ancients of the nineteenth century. I would like 
to see a prize given carrying with it a scholarship at a “* British School in America,’’ 
for the study and contemplation of a new world where work and traditions are being 
formed beneath our eyes on a scale incomparably greater than any of old. At 
least. we need not.decry the new merely because it is new but rather let us get 
from it every ounce of educational value. It would be worth the experiment, and 
I am convinced the students would scramble for the opportunity in a way that 
would open the eyes of some of us who may be somewhat too gynecological in our 
desires to get beneath the skirts of a dead and decent past. : : 


There is another aspect of education which may be lightly touched upon in 
passing. The wider the folds of our Societies and of Education can be built the better 
for it must be to the general good to have the black sheep (if there be such) within 
than scampering free outside, so the more easily can the education of a little 
ethical discipline be applied. The better too for solidarity. A man is responsible 
to his fellows for the decency of his conduct quite as much in the crusading army 
of architects as in any other. The dignity of an army is that of its soldiers, especi- 
ally in one such as ours, voluntary and submitting to discipline for the credit of 
the whole. If that is realised little education in the matter is necessary, and so the 
ethical code is.made known to all that none need be ignorant. Neither the ethics 
nor the discipline are arduous beyond mere decency and duty to one’s clients and 
one’s fellows. 


Enlargement of membership of the professional bodies and the question of 
Registration need not be considered here, except to note the extension of education 
which Membership and Registration imply. 


All this has been by way of discursive preliminary leading up to the advice 1 
am to give to the by no means hypothetical father. Having turned over these 
ideas in a somewhat untidy mind, and having realised what my responsibilities are, 
I make up my mind to accept them, and to proceed with a few opening questions 
of my own. 

Is the father certain that his son has any greater wish beyond a boy’s fancy 
to Becime an architect, and has he tested it by means of a little sensible cold 

water ¢ 

Has he realised that the profession of architecture is not one for fools? That 
it is not necessarily a refuge for those shirking their work for, or failing for the 
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Navy, Army or Civil Service? That it is arduous, poorly paid, and full of dis- 
appointment? Does he think, and does his son think, that knowing these things 
it can be ‘‘ stuck out ’’ to the end of training even? 

All this we may suppose having been been affirmatively answered, what of 
the question of preliminary education? That should be of the best obtainable 
within means of pocket, but need not necessarily be of the more expensive Public 
School and University type. Indeed we may be inclined to advise against the courses 
leading to certain University degrees in Architecture as unpractical and more for 
the dilettante than the diligent. I would prefer success to come to the lad through 
capacity rather than through the making of friends, though, of course, these may 
be useful. The sooner the boy realises it is work he has to face all through his 
life the better, so let him stay at his school a year or so longer than he might have 
done, getting a severe grounding in mathematics, mechanics, and » modern 
languages; at the same time taking drawing from the round, geometry, elementary 
perspective and modelling, all of which he can get well taught in the local Art 
School. Not much in the way of ‘‘ Orders ’’ and ‘‘ Styles ’’ at this stage, which 
he may have to unlearn, and will certainly get with less tedium under direction 
later. Let him do such work as this off his own bat if he likes, but he will best 
wait for teaching when he gets into the hands of the architect masters. Give him 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit ’’ to read that he may learn something about Pecksniff, his 
mind and manner, and urge him to read French, Italian and (shall we say it) 
American, in the vernacular, for his own amusement and subsequent use, for these 
tongues will be valuable to him later on in opening the ways into these countries 
and the reading of their fine and logical books on his art. And see, finally, that 
he gets one or two, at least, of his holidays abroad, rubbing off as early as possible 
his insularity, and any idea that England and its Arts are the only good things 
in the world. If he can have a carpenter’s bench of his own and occasionally hit 
his thumb so much the better. 


We may now assume the boy to have reached the age of nineteen or thereabouts 
—and we come to the delicate question of Articles. Delicate because we know, 
maybe, that he and his premium are ours for the asking. What a chance for 
Pecksniff! I can picture him, in a dignified way, of course, turning in his grave— 
his monumental grave, for surely it must be monumental—at the bare idea of such 
a chance as this being let slip, and I can almost feel my own hair stand up on end 
in front like his, at this opportunity for shaping a boy’s ends! But I say “ No! 
to Articles ’’—and in my mind’s eye I can see an incensed Pecksniff wrapping his 
winding sheet about him togawise and stalking off ‘‘ to see somebody about it.’’ 


And why not Articles? Is not Pecksniff reason enough? If not; I will say that 
ro architect has time to devote to any pupil the attention and training the pupil 
ought to have in return for his Articles and his fees, even if he knows the lines 
that training and attention ought to take; and I will say further that so far as 
my experience goes I have met few of outstanding merit among all the articled 
pupils I have rubbed shoulders with in the course of 26 years, though no doubt 
there are such. I will advise the father, if he can afford it, te spend the three 
or four hundred pounds the articles would have cost, in the architectural schools ; 
if he cannot afford it let the boy relieve him if he can by winning entrance scholar- 
ships into these schools, for there the training is systematic, upward and progressive 
from year to year, so that at the end of the fourth or fifth year the boy will have 
left his articled contemporary far behind in knowledge of architecture, bar perhaps 
in office usages, which can be very quickly picked up afterwards. He will have 
taken such qualifications and diplomas as the profession bestows on its votaries in 
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his stride, and, I venture to think, have a happier temperament ingrained in him 
than the disgruntled outlook on life the disappointed articled-pupil seems to acquire 
as the chief attribute of his partially wasted years. In passing, too, he will pro- 
bably have had a shot for the big scholarships and prizes and, maybe, has pulled off 
one or more of them to his further advancement in learning. 

On the other hand, if he has found his vocation to be a mistaken one he will 
be advised so, and will easily change it without the disadvantage of breaking 
articles. 

Another course may be taken, where means are very limited, for the boy may 
be got into an office as an ‘‘ improver ’’ as it used to be called, for little or no pay 
at commencement, but without articles. This has a good deal to commend it if it 
can be done in conjunction with periods in the schools or ateliers and with fairly 
frequent changes of office, for the boy will pick up experiences of varying kinds as 
he goes, and I would particularly advise him not to stop too long in offices of a 
specialising kind. Incidentally he will probably improve his pay at each change 
and avoid risk of becoming ruttish or rusty on his hinges. But in any case pay is 
not brilliant. This brings me to the end of my advice (except that I will refer 
my interlocutor to the compendium of schools which I attach to the end of my 
educational diatribe) and to another point. I said earlier that we should give our 
round peg the crown of all, the opportunity and fact of achievement. We have as 
a profession no such opportunity to give, but I can see no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not do so. I suggest that some item of the work done by the Office 
of Works, and other public bodies such as the London County Council, should 
be set aside every year, or every year or so, as commissions to be given to the 
successful winners of the big scholarships at the completion of the studies these 
scholarships have brought. I do not advocate for a moment that these young 
architects should be taken on to the staffs of these bodies—that is generally a 
soul destroying business, and there is too much reason to suppose that these young 
men would become mere docketting and minuting machines. The work should 
be given them as commissions, under the direction of the First Commissioner of 
Works and the chairman of the L.C.C., in conjunction with and encouraged by 
the President of the Board of Education. If preferred these promising young men 
might work under the advice and safeguard of some responsible official, so long as 
the functions of that official were limited. I cannot see that such a scheme would 
cost the Government much, if any more than it does now. The encouragement 
and value to the cause of the art of architecture would be incalculable, and I am 
convinced that it would be to the benefit of Government and the country as a whole. 

You may accuse me of idealism and optimism—I think I am merely practical, 
but every architect if he is to aspire ‘“‘ as the Creator ’’ must be stuffed full of ideals 
and optimism. No pessimist I ever met was endowed with anything that seemed 
to encourage him to look upwards and enjoy the heights. A pessimist is one whose 
regard is ever on the ground in the optimistic hope that he may find a-sixpence, 
when he might be watching a sunset or regarding the stars above him. Both the 
uplooker and the downlooker may be apt to bump into the lampposts of reality, 
but I know that the stargazer will have a more enjoyable memory than the searcher 
of the ways underfoot, and no one ig the worse for looking heavenward. 
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Council’s Nomination List for the Year 1921-22. 


ARTICLE 46.—After the issue of the Council’s List, ANY FIVE FELLOWS, MEMBERS 
OR LICENTIATES qualified to vote may nominate in writing any other duly qualified person 
to fill any vacancy subject to their having previously obtained the consent in writing of such 
person to accept office if elected. The nomination paper, accompanied by such consent, must 
be delivered to the Secretary NOT LATER THAN THE FIRST DAY OF OCTOBER, and 
no nomination will be valid if the nominee or any of the nominators are under any liability to 
the Society. Licentiates as such shall not be entitled to nominate candidates other than 
Licentiate Candidates for vacancies on the Licentiate representation on the Council. 


PRESIDENT SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, O.B.E. Swansea 
VICE-PRESIDENTS (4) GEORGE H. PAINE London 
MAJOR C. F. SKIPPER Cambridge 
ALFRED J. TAYLOR Bath 
THOMAS WALLIS London 
HON. SECRETARY L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN os 
HON. TREASURER EDWARD J. PARTRIDGE Richmond 
Hon, LIBRARIAN NOEL D. SHEFFIELD London 
COUNCIL (5 London R. G. BARE Fé 
Vacancies) F. G. M. CHANCELLOR e 


P. M. DAVSON 5 
ELLIS MARSLAND is 
J. HERBERT PEARSON A 
H. M. ROBERTSON is 
HARVEY R. SAYER ai 
HENRY TANNER ¥ 
VICTOR WILKINS be 


(2 Country Vacancies) H. A. COOPER Kettering 


JOHN KNIGHT Manchester 
H. C. PORTSMOUTH Swansea 
G. C. VERNON-INKPEN Portsmouth 
LICENTIATE MEMBERS R. D. COLDHAM London 
OF COUNCIL W. J. FITT - 
E. E. O. LAWRENCE Southend 
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VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP, 1921. 


The Jury have selected two designs in the final Competition as being of equal 
merit, and have recommended that the prize of £100 shall be divided equally and the 
Medal duplicated. 

The successful candidates are Mr. Bright Fraser, M.s.A., and Mr. J. H. White, 
A.R.L.B.A., both of whom are students of the First Atelier of Architecture. The 
Jury’s report and recommendations are subject to confirmation by the Council of 
The Society of Architects. : 

The drawings will be on view at the Society’s premises, 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, for the next few weeks. 
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New Membership Certificate. 


By-law 5.—Members elected previous to June, 1920, who desire to exchange their 
certificates for the new form of membership certificate issued since that date may do 
so on returning their original certificate to the Society and paying a fee of five 
shillings. 

Such certificates shall bear the original date of election, but the signatories will 
be the officials of the Society for the time being empowered to sign such certificates. 


This Atelier is one of the Royal Academy Ateliers, and membership of it confers a 
distinction which is valued by those who are acquainted with the qualifications of ,the 
Patron, who regulates admission. There are at present a few vacancies, and those 
who desire further information should apply, preferably personally, to the Patron, 
M. Chaures, at the Atelier, or to the Hon. Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

The chairman of the Beaux Arts Committee, under whose auspices the first Atelier 
of Architecture was founded, is Mr. John W. Simpson, p.p.R.1.B.a. 


The Victory Scholarship. 
FUND. 

There is still a sum of £1,500 to be raised in order to produce an income of £100 
per annum, required to provide the prize offered. 
The Secretary will be very pleased to receive donations, which should be sent 
to him at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. The donors’ names are published, without 

the amounts contributed. 

EXHIBITION. 5 
An Exhibition of the designs submitted in connection with the 1921 Victory 
Scholarship will be held at the Society’s premises, 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, from 

August 15, 1921, et. seg. Any person interested is invited to inspect the drawings. 


Masonic Lodge and R.A. Chapter. 


The Installation Meeting will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
November 9th, at 4 p.m. Members who belong to other Lodges, and wish to visit the 
Society’s Lodge, are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 28, Bedford Square, - 
London, W.C.1. 

The Supreme Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of England have acceded to 
the request of the petitioners for a Charter of Constitution empowering them to form 
and hold a Regular Royal Arch Chapter to be attached to The Society of Architects’ 
Lodge, to be named The Society of Architects’ Chapter and to meet at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the second Wednesday in October, December and February. There are 
21 Founders, and those nominated for the Prncipals’ chairs are Messrs. EK. C. P. 
Monson, Fred. J. Kedle and Edward J. Partridge. The Consecration will take place 
at Freemason’s Hall, W.C., on November Ist, at 5.15 p.m. Further particulars may 
_be obtained from the Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Notices. 


By-law 51. A member (in any class) shall be deemed to have knowledge of any 
by-law, regulation, rule, announcement or other notice issued by the Society or by the 
Council and published in the Journal as if the same had been served separately and 
personally or by post upon such members. but in all matters affecting the alteration of 
the Society’s Articles of Association notice shall be sent to all members as provided by 
Articles 68 and 69 of the Society’s Articles of Association. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions :—Carro (Hospital) ; Brruincuam, Curtmsrorp* (War Memorials); Watrorp 
(Hospital). 

* Barred to Members of the Society. 


Membership (2 b) Examination. 


The next Examination to qualify for candidature for Membership of the Society 
will be held in October next in London and other centres. Entries close on 
September 1st. Candidates who take the whole examination are eligible to compete 
for awards of the total value of over £180. 


The examination Fee for Licentiates and Students of the Society is £2 2s. and 
for other candidates £4 4s. 


A Syllabus and Entry Form may be obtained from the Secretary at 28, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Licentiates’ and Students’ Competitions, 1921. 


QuarterLy Competition ending October 81, 1921. Measured drawings, consisting 
of one sheet to one-eighth scale, one sheet to half-inch scale, and one sheet of enlarged 
details. They must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society’s offices, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, not later than 6 p.m. on Monday, October 81, together with the 
original sketches and notes. 


A first prize of the value of £6 6s., and a second of the value of £4 4s., if more 
than 10 competitors send in their drawings, may be awarded, varied, or withheld, at 
the discretion of the Council. 


Tue ArcuirecturaL ScuHoxarsurp, value £15, for not less than three or more than 
four imperial sheets of measured drawings and details, made between J anuary Ist and 
September 30th, 1921, of some building of historic interest. Licentiates and Students 
of the Society may obtain further details from the Secretary at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. : 


Ordinary Meeting, September 8th. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects will be held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, September 8th, 1921, at 6 p.m., for the election of 
members and the transaction of any other business. 
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An Architect’s Holiday in Northern Italy. 
XII. 


By Sir Cuaruzs T. Roruen, 0.8.£., r.R.1.8.4., President of The Society of Architects. 


Although the writer has indicated his intention to deal with the churches only, 
before closing his notes upon Venice, yet this Scuola di San Marco is worthy of 
more than a passing mention. rected in 1485-95 by Martino Lombardo, it forms 
a fine example of that characteristic Venetian style of the early-Renaissance 
introduced by the Lombardi. 

It has an extremely rich facade of beautiful early-Renaissance decorative 
work, peculiar to the Lombardi treatment, and it is worth much careful study. 
This building, with the adjacent Dominican Monastery, since 1815 has been used 
as the Ospedale Civile (public hospital). Returning to a brief consideration of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo (or San Zanipolo as the Venetians generally speak of this 
church) one finds an unfinished, heavy, uninteresting brick west front, with, how- 
ever, a splendid late portal in the Gothic style, but Renaissance in feeling. The 
early-Christian sarcophagus, containing the bones of Doge Jacopo Tiepolo, 1229-49 
(who was the founder) and Doge Lorenzo Tiepolo, his son, 1268-75 (said by some 
to be the brother of Jacopo), stands to the left of the portal. The south side of 
this huge and impressive pile, with its great dome, transepts, and chapels, is 
certainly without beauty. As already mentioned, the interior is of colossal dimen- 
sions, and is imposing by reason of the great height of the nave and the vastness 
of its size, but is not otherwise striking or inspiring. The plan is again exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting of a nave, simple aisles, short transepts, an apse, and two 
apsidal chapels on each side thereof. 

To the left of the principal entrance is an immense mausoleum of the vic- 
torious Doge Pietro Mocenigo, 1474-76, with fifteen statues by Pietro Lombardo 
and his sons, Tullio and Antonio; a magnificent and tremendously expensive 
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Renaissance monument, delightful in decoration, design and execution. Close 
by is the tomb of Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, 1478-85, by Tullio and Antonio 
Lombardi—a piece of fine work, but not equal to the last named. Another huge 
tomb of the Mocenigo family (Doge Alvise, 1570-77, and Doge Giovanni’ Bembo) 
occupies the space provided by the west wall, and completes the monuments to 
the glorification of this powerful and rich family. 

There are other monuments to and tombg of great senators and others, the 
following being some of them. Doge Ranieri Zen (died 1268), Marco Antonio 
Bragadino, who defended Famagusta in Cyprus against the Turks, and was flayed 
alive after he surrendered. Doge Bertuccio Valier, 1656-58, and hig son, Doge 
Silvestro, 1688-94, the largest tomb in the church, described by some as “‘ a rich 
baroque work in marble,’’ and by others as atrocious and appalling, but in any 
case characteristic of the general run of Venetian baroque style—a statement not 
intended in any way complimentary. Paolo Loredan, 1365, a Gothic tomb ; Doge 
Michele Morosini, died 1882, the most elaborate in the pointed Gothic style; Doge 
Marco Cornaro, 1365-67, another sumptuous and costly piece of early-Renaissance 
work by Tullio and Antonio Lombardi, assisted by Alessandro Leopardi (some say 
designed by the latter), and completed in 1498, considered the most beautiful 
monument in this style in Venice. Doge Leonardo Loredan, 1521, another late- 
Renaissance tomb ; Condottiere Giacopo Cavalli, died 13884 or 1394, by Paolo delle 
Massegne, a general of Venetian troops in the war against Genoa. Another monu- 
ment to Doge Giovanni Dolfin, 1361; and a number of tombs, including those of 
Doges Antonio Venier, 1382-1400; Doge Tommaso Mocenigo, 1413-23, a fine work 
showing in its decoration the transition from the Gothic to the Renaissance styles, 
by Pietro di Niccolo Lamberti and Gio di Martino, of Florence. Then Doge 
Niccolo Marcello, 1473-74, by Pietro Lombardi, a ood example of early-Renais- 
sance work, ascribed by some authorities to Alessandro Leopardi, and many other 
interesting and beautiful works. Within the little chapel of St. Dominic, the 
ceiling of the roof of which is painted by Tiepolo, there are six reliefs in bronze by 
Mazza (1670) depicting scenes in the life of the saint. The right transept has a 
very fine sixteenth century stained-glass window, and there are a few pictures in 
various parts of this church well worth examining. 

This particular district of the city has no further attractions, and if time 
permits during the last day or two in Venice, the church of San Rocco and the 
Scuola di San Rocco, in the immediate vicinity of the Frari, are worthy of a little 
consideration. : 

The church of San Rocco, Venice, is situate midst a group of famous buildings, 
such as the church of Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari (commonly called the Frari), 
and the Achivio Centrale di Stato. The latter was founded in 1818-26 under the 
Austrian régime, and contains some millions (it is said) of documents; indeed, it 
is perhaps the finest and greatest collection of its kind in the world. This collection 
includes various State documents and papers, Imperial papers of 883, letters of the 
Doges from the tenth century and Papal Bulls of 1024, and also the famous Golden 
Book containing the names of the Nobili. 

Further buildings in this group are the Scuola di San Rocco, and not far 
distant the remains of the one-time magnificent Scuola di San Giovanni Evange- 
lista, founded in 1261, and originally the seat of the Confraternita dei Battisti. 
Most of the pointings which once adorned the interior of this edifice—productions 
of Bellini, Carpaccio, Titian, Tintoretto, and other masters—have perished, with 
the exception of those now exhibited in the Sala di Gentile Bellini (room XV.) in 
the Accadémia di Belle Arti. 
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A splendid double staircase may be seen in the Scuola di San Giovanni by 
Moro Coducci, erected in 1498. The parts remaining of the outer court are by 
Pietro Lombardi, as are the buildings in the inner court, erected in 1481 and 1512 
respectively. 

Returning to the consideration of the church of San Rocco, one finds what is 
now practically an eighteenth century fabric, the fagade is said to have been de- 
signed and added by B. Maccaruzzi in 1771, nearly fifty years after the entire 
- church was rebuilt and modernised (1725), with the exception of the somewhat 
imposing and distinctive early-Renaissance side portal. The fagade just men- 
tioned is the usual ugly baroque production. The original church was built in 1490, 
and architecturally there is nothing to attract one’s special attention within the 
existing edifice; but there are some fine pictures by Tintoretto, ‘‘ The Annuncia- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ The Pool of Bethseda,’’ and ‘‘ San Rocco in the Wilderness,’’ and a 
‘ Bearing of the Cross,’’ by Titian (generally ascribed to Giorgione), besides several 
other pictures by 'Tintoretto depicting incidents in the life of San Rocco, and works 
by other artists. 

St. Rochus (St. Roch), or San Rocco was one of the great plague-saints of the 
city, and his body actually lies within this church. Turning to the Scuola di San 
Rocco, founded in 1478 by the House of the Fraternity of St. Rochus—the only 
fraternity, it is stated, that escaped dissolution in 1806—a fine pile is seen. This 
edifice was erected in 1524-60 by Sante Lombardi and Scarpagnino, from designs 
by Bartolomeo Buon of Bergamo. The magnificent and lofty early-Renaissance 
facade is a striking example of Venetian architecture, and this, together with the 
lovely old staircase, is worthy of very special attention and examination. The 
interior of this Scuola, with its lofty and palatial halls, is very fine, and the pictures 
adorning the numerous walls are of great value and importance. Ruskin deals 
exhaustively in his “‘ Stones of Venice,’’ with its treasures as well as with those 
of the church of San Rocco. 

Tintoretto, one of the greatest and the last of the great masters of Venice, 
was engaged, it is said, from 1560-88 upon the noble frescoes within this building, 
and his genius is perhaps more easily appreciated in the work covering this period 
of twenty-eight years than in all his other works. Tintoretto was about seventy 
years of age when he completed his scheme of decoration in the great upper hall 
and in the lesser lower hall. He died some six years after the completion of his 
great work within this famous structure. There are also pictures by Titian, 
Giovanni, Dom Tiepolo, and others; but Tintoretto overshadows all the others. 

His “‘ Crucifixion ’’ is claimed to be his masterpiece—a large work executed 
in 1565. Other examples by Tintoretto include an ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ a ‘‘ Visita- 
tion,’’ ‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ ‘‘ Flight into Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Slaughter of the 
Innocents,’’ and among a large number of others (fifty-nine in all) the ‘‘ Glorifica: 
tion of San Rocco amid the plague-stricken.”’ 

Wending one’s way through many narrow dirty streets and over a number of 
canals, the church of San Giacomo dall’Orio is reached, an interesting old fabric, 
one of the most ancient churches in Venice, rebuilt in the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and extensively restored in the present century. The quaint and 
original timber ceiling is still retained in the Gothic nave, and there is some very 
Be timber groining and elaborate wooden vaulting of the Renaissance period to 

e seen. 

Proceeding further northwards the Grand Canal is crossed, close to the church 
of Santa Marcuola, erected by Massari in 1728-36, and striking almost due north 
through a straight narrow artery and crossing three parallel canals, the church of 
Madonna dell’Orto comes into view, situate upon a parallelogram-shaped island, 
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almost at the northern extremity of the vast group of islands upon which the 
city stands, and overlooking the broad lagoon, with the islands of Murano, Burano, 
and Torcello in the distant view. 

This church, also called San Cristoforo Martire, has a magnificent Gothic 
facade, florid in treatment, erected in 1460, and a quaint campanile in the early- 
Renaissance style. Among the many fine pictures within is ‘‘ St. John the Baptist 
with SS. Peter, Mark, Jerome, and Paul,’’ grouped under the Renaissance loggia; 
an early work dated 1489 by Cima da Conegliano, and a number of fine canvasses 
by that colossal and indefatigable genius, Tintoretto. 

Returning to the south-eastwards the church of Santa Caterina is the next 
religious edifice, within a few minutes’ walk of the Madonna dell’Orto, famous 
mainly because of the masterpiece, ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’’ by Paolo 
Veronese, a magnificent work in perfect state of preservation. <a 

Due eastwards rises the fine church of Sant Maria dei Gesuiti, generally called 
I. Gesuiti, rebuilt in the eighteenth century in the baroque style by Domenico Rossi, 
and with an exceedingly ornate facade by Giovanni Battista Fattoretto, certainly 
one of the very few imposing structures in this style. The decoration of the 
interior is sumptuous, like that of the facade ; marble inlaid with verde antico being 
profusely used, but with striking and agreeable effect. Works of Titian and Tin- 
toretto again adorn this beautiful interior. | 

Immediately opposite in a north-easterly direction from the Fondamente 
Nuove lies the island of San Michele, about a quarter of a m:le distant in the silent 
waters of the lagoon from the main group of islands. This little island was 
formerly the site of a Camaldulensian convent, the garden of which, and a small 
contiguous island, has since 1813 served as a cemetery. 

The church of San Michele stands also upon thig detached island, next to the 
cloisters of the ancient convent. It is said to be the oldest Renaissance religious 
edifice in Venice, with the exception of San Giobbe, begun in 1451, and finished 
in 1471 by Gambello and Pietro Lombardi, and the church of San Zaccaria erected 
in 1458-1515 by Gambello and Moro Coduecci. Both are fine examples of this 
period, the latter being in style in the transition between the Gothic and Renais- 
sance. 

The old basilica of San Michele was built in 1469-78 by Moro Codueci, and 
has many features of special interest. | 

The greatest joys, as is well known, are frequently closely allied to féelings 
of great regret; and as it is true that the former are expérienced when Venice is 
visited for the first time, it is equally true that the latter cannot be escaped when 
one has to bid adieu to this city of dreamy and enchanted waterways. fe ; 

The time has arrived when Venice must be left, with the possibility that very 
many years may elapse before one is again privileged to stand within its ancient 
walls: And with it must be left the most beautiful examples of domestie and 
civil architecture of the Gothic period, in the whole of Italy, examples largely 
derived from the elegant Byzantine, Moorish-Arabesque or Saracenic, with all 
that richness and warmth of treatment peculiar to those old-world styles. There 
appears to pervade the very lines of this Italian Gothic that distinct Oriental or 
Eastern feeling so captivating and entrancing, and so eminently fitting in the 
monuments of this city of the sea. 

It is during the last hours, and even when being rapidly carried upon the 
homeward journey, that the greatness and grandeur of this wonderful city appears 
to loom more largely and more realistically in one’s mental vision. Tt may be, . 
although one sincerely hopes not, that some of these masterpieces of the world 
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of architecture and art, suffered serious injury during the progress of the Great 
War, indeed one knows that a number of the architectural treasures within this 
area were somewhat seriously damaged, but at least the horrible ravages of the 
world-conflict did not reduce to disordered heaps of dust the noble monuments of 
Sanmichele, Palladio, and Sansovino, Titian, Tintoretto an1 Veronese. This, to 
the everlasting shame of one of the greatest enemies known in the history of the 
world, happened to many of the greatest of architectural and artistic treasures 
in other parts of Europe, in a conflict, the like of which has been unknown in 
history, a conflict which carried away in its ghastly train more brilliant men and ~ 
strong, healthy young lives in almost any single week during which these notes 
were first penned, than did the greatest and most deadly plague that ever darkened 
the shores of the city and islands of the Venetian lagoons. In pondering over 
such matters, one wonders whether, after all, the people of the Middle Ages, who, 
instead of improving the drainage and sanitary conditions of their towns and cities 
after a visitation of the plague, looked upon the havoc caused in the ranks of their 
citizens as the work of some evil genius,or as a Divine punishment, and forthwith 
erected a church to some favourite or influential plague-saint, were not perhaps 
much more civilised in the true sense of the term than the peoples of this en- 
lightened and highly civilised twentieth century. 

Search the records of the wars of old, and one looks in vain for incidents 
parallel or comparable with those acts of refined, calculated barbarism perpetrated 
during the progress of the gigantic struggle which ended only three years ago. 
Treachery of the most debased character viewed as the paragon of scientific 
attainment, and wholesale slaughter of the flower of manhood, and the massacre 
of helpless women and children as the height of Kultur. The deliberate destruc- 
tion of the architectural and artistic treasures of mankind forming the crowning 
glory to the monuments in the hideous trail of blood, a fitting reference to the tribe 
who in the far-off days of 453 destroyed Padua, and later in 568 drove the remnants 
of the Veneti from the mainland to the islands of the lagoons. 

Knowledge of the awful happenings of the four years which ended in 1918 
appears to add lustre to the effects of the short holiday spent in this wonderful 
city and neighbourhood, and to impress ineffaceably and with extraordinary power 
the memory of its lovely Byzantine cathedral of St. Mark and those glorious palazzi 
of the same period, together with those examples of the finest architectural period 
of development of Venice (the Renaissance), when Antonio Bergno, Scarpagnino, 
Sanmichele, Sansovino, Palladio, Scarmozzi, Longhena, and others carried out 
their works. Such a memory will continue to live for the remaining years of one’s 
existence, an indissoluble dream of artistic happiness. 

Before drawing to a close the account of this little holiday, it is essential some 

reference should be made to a series of very enjoyable excursions, easily undertaken 
and of enormous interest to the architectural student, which should certainly not 
be neglected before turning homewards. No better idea can be obtained of the 
geographical situation which has so largely affected the political history of the 
city of Venice, than by some of the many pleasant excursions to the islands of the 
lagoons. 
— The vast extent of the water area, separated by the Lidi from the Adriatic, is 
more easily grasped and appreciated, and the peculiarities of the basking mud-banks 
periodically submerged, and the narrow artificial and natural channels inter- 
secting the same, together with the wonderful narrow Lidi, are viewed ‘much more 
intelligently upon such excursions to the outlying islands in this great silent 
water area. 
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In order properly to understand the architecture of Venice it is necessary to 
make a pilgrimage to Torcello, in the Venetian lagoon, by lagoon steamer from the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, or preferably by gondola, providing on the way a much finer 
veiw of the lagoons, and allowing the stay at Torcello without that uncomfortable 
feeling of being tied to some fixed time for the return journey. It is said that 
precedence must be granted to the delightful old basilican cathedral of Torcello, 
over even the cathedral of St. Mark. It will be remembered that the peoples of 
Altinum and elsewhere in Northern Italy took refuge on the islands in the lagoons 
when Attila and his Huns invaded the mainland, and in this way Torcello was 
- built, and became the mother-city of Venice, and the parent-isle of the new State. 
The seat of Government of the earliest of the Doges, Paulucius Anafestus, who 
died in 716, was at Torcello. 

All that remains of this earliest city of the lagoons, from which sprang the 
mighty Queen of the Sea, is now little more than the Duomo, the Byzantine church 
of Sta. Forsea, a couple of small buildings, and a few ancient cottages. A precious 
group to the architect, but forlorn and decayed, and wretched in their isolation. 
The old, simple, and cold Duomo, the former cathedral of Santa Maria Assunta, 
essentially Romanesque in character, and lacking all those peculiar Oriental 
features so strongly pronounced in other Venetian churches, rises close to the land- 
ing-stage, seeming to appeal to the student in all its neglected and silent grandeur; 
framed in a setting of the most gorgeous fruit gardens, and vineyards, and e¢alling 
for admiration as the early founder of the architectural monuments of Venice. It 
is recorded that the original cathedral was a columnar basilica in the early- 
Christian style, founded in the seventh century (about 641), and some two hundred 
and twenty years after (about 864) being in a ruinous state, was extensively 
restored, or practically rebuilt, and again in 1008 almost rebuilt by the son of the 
famous doge, Pietro Orseolo, the Bishop Orseolo. Of the early buildings little 
remains to-day excepting perhaps some of the masonry at the eastern end of the 
siucture. ‘To the second period (864) seems to belong the two side apses, and 
most of the external walls, and the existing nave to the third period (1008). The 
length of the church internally is about one hundred and twenty-five feet, and its 
width seventy-one feet. The interior is full of interest, and the mosaics of the 
apse and the western wall are thought to be among the finest examples of Venetian 
mosaics. The large beams passing across the nave just over the capitals of the 
round columns, and the similar beams running lengthwise at about the same level 
from the springing of the semi-circular arches, are quaint, and strike one as 
uncouth at first sight; but after a while the plain plastered surfaces of the roof 
level appear to complete that wonderful sense of simplicity so striking in this 
desolate church. : 

The bishop’s throne, surrounded by six ranges of seats for his presbytery, in 
the apse, is one of the most interesting features. The wide semi-circle formed by 
the apse has the seats ranged round similar to an ancient amphitheatre, and the 
episcopal throne is raised upon a high staircase in the centre. The entire arrange- 
ment gives a better idea of the method in which an apse was originally disposed 
than is perhaps to be found in any other church of its age, or even of an earlier date. 

Behind the church rises the campanile, a typical Romanesque structure, one 
hundred and eighty feet high, from the top of which a magnificent view is obtained 
of the lagoons, the islands, and the Adriatic. The remains of the ancient baptistery 
internally octagonal in shape, erected in 1008, adjoin the cathedral, externally a 
square block measuring about thirty-seven feet each way. The beautiful little 
church of Sta. Fosea completes what may be described as an extremely interesting 
group of buildings of unrivalled architectural value. ; 
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Santa Fosca, a Byzantine church, connected by a quaint loggia or cloister 
to the Duomo, although the exact date of its origin is obscure; is probably coeval 
with the last-named edifice. Santa Fosca, it is said, was originally a basilican 
church of the ninth century, partially rebuilt in its present form in 1008, on a 
Byzantine model after the plan of the later Greek churches. 

It is written by some authorities that, in parts, indications point to the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century as the date of the structure, as at present existing. 
Externally it is octagonal in shape, preparations having been made in the construc- 
tion for a dome covering, but this was never carried out, and the building at present 
is covered with a flat timber roof. The interior, with its grey marble columns 
and delightful capitals; is particularly striking, and specially intresting. Two 
small museums of antiquities are situate in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
Museo Provinciale contains a fine collection of coins, banners, etc. ; likewise some 
. good specimens of carving and sculpture by Italian artists. The Museo Estuario 
contains many objects of interest to the lover of carving, sculpture, and antiquities. 

Torcello ig situate about five miles north-west of Venice, and in making the 
return journey the Island of Burano (to the south of Torcello) is visited; 4 
picturesque little fishing-place with about 5,000 inhabitants. Close to the landing- 
stage is situate a great lace-making establishment, known as the Royal School of 
Lacemaking, and employing about four hundred girls. Here the most costly of 
laces of all kinds are manufactured. 

Venetian lace, renowned throughout the world, in the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, was almost entirely superseded by French and Flemish lace; but 
in 1872 great endeavours were set on foot to revive the lace industry, and in 
Venice, Pellestrina, Chioggia, and Burano (together with some of the minor islands 
of the estuary) to-day there are over 5,000 workmen employed in the manufacture 
of lace, embroidery, and similar products. Close by is the church of San Martino, 
with its lofty campanile, and possessing within, some few fine pictures. There is 
not much besides to cause one to prolong the stay in this place, and the journey 
is continued in the direction of Murano. 

The Littorale San Erasmo, once famous for its pine forests, is skirted near 
the northern extremity of which is the islet of San Francesco del Deserto; shaded 
by lofty cypress, but unfortunately exposed to malaria, this little island is con- 
nected to Burano with a wooden bridge, and contains the malarious cemetery. 
Passing through the Porto dei Tre Porti (the narrowest entrance into the lagoons) 
into the outer waters, the re-entrance into the lagoons is made through the Porto 
di Lido, the chief entrance to the city of Venice. This entrance is protected by 
a mole nearly two miles long, constructed in 1894. In the latter end of the tenth 
century a scene was enacted here, annually on Ascension Day, known as the 
Blessing of the Sea, and of the symbolical marriage of the doge with the Adriatic. 

The narrow entrance separating the fortified northern end of the Lido from 
the island of Le Vignole (with the pretty Renaissance Forte Sant’Andrea, of 
Istrian marble, begun in 1544 by Sanmichele, but not completed until 1571), is 
negotiated, and, sailing round the island of Certosa, Murano comes into sight. 

To the north-east of Venice, at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, 
lies the island of Murano, next in point of interest to Torcello. The town is a 
quaint little place with a population about equal to Burano. A fine view is pro- 
vided from this island of the shining domes and-campanili of Venice, sparkling 

-in the brilliant sunlight, and on the skyline to the north-east a picturesque view 
of Burano, and Torcello rising out of the rippling expanse of clear blue waters of 
the lagoons. 
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Since the close of the thirteenth century Murano has been the exclusive seat 
of the Venetian glass industry, an industry first introduced from Grado, a little 
town on the Lido, in the early Middle Ages. Grado is situate in the gulf of Trieste, 
and is one of the most frequented bathing resorts in Austria (as it was at the time 
this holiday was undertaken). After the establishment of the Venetian glass 
industry in Murano its zenith was reached in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
but after the seventeenth century declined. The fine palaces, which once were 
the pride of Murano in the days of its prosperity, have practically vanished, and 
its magnificent gardens are now great vineyards. ‘oe 

Landing at the steamboat station of Colonna, situate on the south-west side 
of the island, and walking along the Fondamenta dei Vetrai, the simple and roomy 
basilica of San Pietro Martire is soon reached. Erected in 1509, thig church con- 
tains many fine pictures, including a beautiful altar-piece by Giovanni Bellini, 
‘“ Madonna enthroned with SS. Augustine and Mark,’’ executed in 1488. The 
Museo Civico contains a fine collection of glasses illustrating the products of the 
local industry, and many other objects of general interest. 

The church of Sant Maria e Donato is perhaps the most interesting item, fro 
the architectural point of view, on this island. This edifice, the Duomo of Murano, 
is of very ancient origin, reputed to have been first completed in 970, but largely 
rebuilt after the great earthquake in 1117, and then completed some twenty-three 
years later, and extensively restored in 1858-73. This is a Romanesque edifice with 
many striking and interesting features. The low heavy apse is particularly quaint, 
with its two rows of open arcades and curious brickwork between. ‘There is a 
harmony about the entire exterior design of this church, making the whole specially 
effective. The campanile is plain and imposing, and eminently typical of the 
character of the church. The interior is distinctly impressive, a basilica in form 
with nave and aisles and transepts resting upon piers. The Greek marble columns 
supporting the open roof are beautiful, and the capitals have the character usual in 
Italo-Byzantine architecture. Perhaps the great interest in this ancient church is 
in its wonderful mosaic pavements, resembling those of St. Mark’s, Venice. This 
work dates from 1140, and the subjects are those common in that particular period 
of mosaic art. The Byzantine mosaic in the half-dome of the apse of the inter- 
ceding Madonna is a wonderful piece of work, and is said to date from the twelfth 
century. The pulpit is of striking design, and is executed in light grey marble. A 
number of other mosaics complete the items of interest in this old cathedral, and 
the return journey is made to Venice, after an enjoyable excursion lasting from 
three to four hours. . 

The last day in Venice is spent in visiting Lido, part of that narrow strip of — 
land separating the Adriatic from the Laguna Veneta. This trip is made by motor- 
launch, and is, perhaps, to the ordinary holiday seeker, the most enjoyable excursion 
undertaken from Venice. 

. Itis a pleasure island in the ordinary acceptation of the term, separated from the 
Littorale di San Erasmo by the Porto di Lido, and forming, in continuation with 
the Littorale di Malamocco to the Porto di Malamocco, a narrow barrier some 
seven to eight mile long, between the foaming, restless Adriatic and the still waters 
of the lagoons.. Lido, besides being the favourite excursion from Venice, is a 
ee pleasure resort, and in the season is full of pleasure-seekers of all nationali- 

ies. 

Here there are many fine hotels and villas, and those who are fortunate 
possessors of plenty of time and money, make long stays, particularly during the 
summer-time. Lido, which may be reached in under one hour by gondola from 


Venice, ranks with Viareggio and Rimini as among the most fashionable bathing 
resorts in Italy. 
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Isola di Murano, Chiesa di S. Maria e Donato. 
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The landing at Lido is made at Santa Maria Elisabetta di Lido, close to the 
little church of that name, and a tramear may be taken here, and a circular tour 
made along the lagoon front, through the Parco, past the Excelsior Palace, and 
back through the Gran Viale a Mare, a broad level boulevard along the fringe of the 
Adriatic, to the Viale Vittorio Emanuele Terzo, a shady avenue lined with villas, 
leading back to the landing-stage. 

There are numerous palatial bathing establishments near the foreshore, and in 
the season the long, broad seafront of sparkling sand is literally lined with hundreds 
of capanne (bathing-boxes), owned by the municipality and by the Societa dei 
Bagni di Lido. . 

At the junction of the Gran Viale a Mare and the Viale Vittorio Emanuele III., 
in a fine open square, stands the Stabilimento dei Bagni, a great structure, the 
terraces of which actually are washed by the Adriatic; close by is the open-air 
theatre and aquarium. 

At the southern extremity of Lido, upon the Gran Viale a Mare, and close 
to the Parco, stands the immense establishment, the Stabilimento Bagni Ex- 
celsior, facing the sea, and about one and a-half miles from the landing-stage. 
This great bathing establishment was erected in 1907-8 to the designs of Giovanni 
Sardi, in the Moorish-Venetian style, and is imposing because of its size; but in 
detail is decidedly uninteresting. An idea of the size of this structure may be 
obtained by the statement that it contains five hundred bedrooms and other suit- 
able accommodation. Its quaint view tower is quite a feature of this palatial pile. 

There is something strikingly familiar and homelike to the Britisher in the 
broad and open boulevards and the great expanse of bright golden sands of Lido, 
not in any way unlike the watering places and pleasure resorts in one’s own 
country, with perhaps that essential difference in the atmospheric conditions. This 
popular Italian bathing place is exposed to the full force of the Adriatic, with its 
accompanying invigorating breezes. The essential qualifications of Lido are 
emphasised and magnified after the sojourn in the narrow winding ways of its 
famous neighbour, and thus one feels this excursion pre-eminently fitted as the 
forerunner of the final peep into the lanes and byways of Venice. 

Leave is taken of Lido, and the famous lagoons are for the last time crossed, 
and shortly the narrow water-streets of Venice are again entered. 

Regretfully, almost sorrowfully, the final journey to the station is undertaken, 
and the picturesque Venetian carriage is entered. Dodging fitfully into some 
narrow waterway, silently slipping beneath some quaint old-world bridge. suddenly 
emerging into the great silent water-highway of the city, and then darting through 
some narrow tortuous short cut, the station comes into sight, and soon the grimy 
train is dolefully entered, and one is borne away from one of the greafest and most 
wonderful cities in the world. 

The time spent upon the outward journey and the residence in Venice renders 
necessary the rapid execution of the homeward journey. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to dwell upon the features of this long and weary journey. Truthfully, 
however, it can be said that if the discomforts and disagreeable incidents of this 
holiday had been tenfold greater, the pleasures derived far and away out-balance 
such, and no shadow of regret is felt in having undertaken this holiday with a 
camera in Northern Italy. 


THE END. 
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Verona Cathedral—Main Entrance. 


The Venetian Cemetery from the Lagoons. 
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Proceedings of the Society. 


An Ordinary Meeting of The Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, on Thursday, 8th September, 1921, at 6 p.m. In the absence of the President, 
Sir Charles T. Ruthen, the chair was taken by Mr. E. J. Partridge, Vice-President, and 
the minutes of the previous meeting, as published in the Journal, were taken as read, 
and were confirmed and signed. | 


The following announcements were made :—Nominations: For Fellowship, 1. 
For Membership, 4. 

ADMISSIONS :— 

AS LICENTIATES :—Boyp, LEONARD LINCOLN, 8, Swinley Lane, Wigan ; JEFFERIES, 
FRANK EDWARD, 53, Norfolk Road, Dalston, B.8; SHREWSBURY, ROLAND HULBERT, 
‘* Arncliffe,’? Snowden Road, Eccles, Manchester; SMITH, CLAUDE VIVIAN, 178, Rhyddings 
Terrace, Brynmill, Swansea. 

AS STUDENTS :—BAILEY, REGINALD THOMAS, 31, Promenade, Cheltenham ; MCMULLEN, 
LEO EDWARD, 735, Rochdale Road, Queen’s Park, Manchester; SIMONS, RICHARD ALFRED, 
12, Richmond Road, Reading ; TROTTER, MATTHEW, 67, South Parade, West Hartlepool, 


RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED (Members) :—W. 8S. R. BLOOMFIELD, of London; PERCY 
HOLLAND, of Newmarket ; A. SIMMONS, of Wolyerhampton; (Student) W. VERNON COUPLAND, 
of London. 


DEATH: Sympathetic reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of A. B. Linrorp, Member, of Wombwell, elected in 1920, 
died August 21st, 1921; and J. B. Moraan, Retired Member, of Llanelly, elected 
1887, died in May, 1921. 


ELEcTIONS.—The following Candidates, whose nominations had been previously 
announced and published, were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of 
the Articles of Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


FELLOWS TRANSFERRED FROM MEMBERSHIP : WARE, ALFRED GEORGE, Observer 
Chambers, Bournemouth ; WILLOUGHBY, HORACE PAUL, 5, Tavistock Square, W Oca 


RECOMMENDED BY THE SOUTH AFRICAN BRANCH :—NICOLAY, GEORGE WILLIAM 
P.O. Box 327, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


MEMBERS :—BOULTON, ARTHUR, 21, Cavendish Gardens, Ilford ; COLLINS, HERBERT, 31, 
Rookfield Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10; HOWARD, EDWARD WILLIAM Cook, 59A, Hill Road, 
Chelmsford ; JAMES, JOHN. CHARLES FREDERICK, 27, Milton Road, Southampton ; JEEVES, 
STANLEY GORDON, 141, New Bond Street, W.1; JUNIPER, FREDERICK, 21, Hilldrop Crescent, 
Camden Road, N.7; OSPALAK, ALFRED ALBERT, King’s Buildings, Smith Square, S.W.1; 
PARHAM, ARTHUR DOUGLAS, P.W.D., Colombo, Ceylon ; TELLERY, FRANK IGNATZ, Calcutta, 
India; and 16, Ormonde Mansions, Southampton Row W.C.1; THOMAS, HUGH JAMES 
PROTHEROE, O.B.E., 11, Victoria Place, Havérfordwest ; WILLMOTT, CHARLES SPENCER, 10, 
Highview Road, Ealing, W. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


Obituary. 


BEAZELEY, THomas Forrest, Member (1908), of Bournemouth, died July 31,1921 
Linrorp, ArtHUR Banks, Member (1920), of Wombwell, died August 21st, 1921. 
More@an, JoHN Bevan, Retired Member (1887), of Llanelly, died May, 1921. 
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PREPARED BY THE ComMiTTEE on Reaistration Laws or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE 52nd Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects recommended that each 
Chapter shall take an active interest in the regulation by State legislation of the practice of 
architecture. The Chapters are urged toact with a view of securing the enactment of legislation or 
the revision of laws already enacted, in order, 

First, to place the profession upon the best possible plane of educational and technical 
qualifications and, 

Second, in order to obtain a desirable uniformity in State registration laws. 

The notes are appended to the Sections to which they apply as explanatory of the theories on 
which the law is based, and to assist the Chapters in the drafting of laws which will properly satisty 
local conditions. Attention is called especially to the note following Section No. 22. 

It is essential that a lawyer familiar with the laws of the State in which the law is to beenacted, 
should study the bill after it has been formulated and before it goes to the legislature. The model 
law follows : 

A Bill for an Act.—To define the qualifications for the practice of architecture in 
the State of..:.......0s5..25. and to provide for the examination and registration of 
architects. Section 1 to 14 deal with the constitution and duties of the Registration 
Board in regard to which the American Institute of Architects has the following 
note :— 

(Note : It is obvious that the work and policies of the Board should be continuous and that 
they can not be if the entire membership changes at intervals. 

Registration of Architects should not be placed in the hands of a Board made up of men of 
other profeesions, for it would not be fitted to examine and pass upon the qualifications 
of Architects. 

A joint registration law for Architects and Engineers is undesirable in that the registration 
of Architects might be thrown entirely into the hands of Engineers, notwithstanding that the 
Board may be made up entirely of the very best Engineers in the profession. Such a Board 
would not be competent to examine and pass upon the qualifications of Architects, for the 
reason that the architectural members of a joint Board might be in the minority. A combination 
Board is objectionable even if Architects are in the majority. Engineers, if they want 
registration, should secure it by separate legislation which would permit them to practice as 
‘* Engineers ’’ without any interference from an Architect’s Registration Law.) 

Section 15.—Any person residing in or having a place of business in the State and 
wishing to practise architecture in the State, who, before this Act goes into effect, shall 
not have been engaged in the practice of architecture in the State under title of 
Architect, shall, before being entitled to be or known as an Architect, secure from such 
Board a certificate of qualifications to practise under the title of Architect, as provided 
by this Act. 

(Note.—The theory of the regulation of the practice of architecture which the Institute has 
adopted is that no one can be admitted to practise as an Architect without first establishing his 
qualifications and receiving a Certificate issued according to the law. Hyveryone entitled to practise 
by virtue of having been in practice when the law was enacted should be required to establish that 
fact by affidavit. But he should not be granted a Certificate unless he proves competency.) 

Section 16.—Any person having a certificate pursuant to the requirements of this 
Act may be styled or known as an Architect or Registered Architect. 

Section 17.—No person presumed to have the right to secure such certificate, 
because of his or her use of the title Architect prior to the time this Act goes into 
effect, shall assume any title indicating that he or she is an Architect, or any words, 
letters or figures to indicate that the person using them is an Architect, unless he or 


\ 
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she shall bave qualified and obtained a certificate of registration as an Architect, or 
unless he shall have filed an affidavit establishing the fact that he was in practice as an 
Architect previous to the passage of this Act, and has a legal right to practise without 
a certificate. 

(Note: As a result of permitting Architects who were in bona fide practice at the time the law 
was enacted, to continue their practice without registration, the public will soon learn to draw a line 
between registered and non-registered Architects so that Registration becomes a valuable asset to an 
Architect. 

(Also ap note following Sections 15 and 23.) 

Section 18.—Nothing contained in this Act shall prevent the draftsmen, students, 
clerks-of-work, superintendents and other employees of thoss lawfully practising as 
registered Architects under the provisions of this Act, from acting under the instruction, 
control or supervision of their employers, or to prevent the employment of superin- 
tendents of the construction, enlargement or alteration of buildings or any appurten- 
ance thereto, or prevent such superintendents from acting under the immediate 
personal supervision of the registered Architect by whom the plans and specifications of 
any such building, enlargement or alteration were prepared. Nor shall anything con- 


tained in this Act prevent persons, mechanics or builders from making plans, specifica- 
tions for, or supervising the erection, enlargement or alteration of buildings or any 
appurtenance thereto to be constructed by themselves or their own employees, provided 
that the working drawings for such construction are signed by the authors thereof with 
their true appellation, as ‘‘ Kngineer,’’ or ‘‘ Contractor,’ or ‘‘Carpenter,’’ or etc., 
without the use in any form of the title ‘‘ Architect.” 

Section 19.—Any one or any combination of the following practices by a person 
shall constitute the practice of architecture, namely : The planning or supervision of. 
the erection, enlargement or alteration of any building or buildings or of any appur- 
tenance thereto, to be constructed for others or by persons other than himself. A 
building is any structure consisting of foundations, floors, walls, columns, girders, and 
roof, or a combination of any number of these parts, with or without other parts or 
appurtenances. 

(Note: This paragraph requires careful study. It is unnecessary and unwise to attempt to 
define the practice of architecture or to insert a definition of a building.) 

Section 20.—Qualifications, Examinations, Fees: Any properly qualified person 
who shall have been lawfully engaged in the practice of architecture in the State at 
the time this Act takes effect, may be granted a certificate of registration without 
examination, by payment to the Board of fee for certificate of registration as prescribed 
in Section 26 of this Act, on condition that the applicant satisfies the Board of 
Examiners that he is qualified to practise architecture. 

Section 21.—Any citizen of the United States or any person who has declared 
his (or her) intention of becoming such citizen, being at least 21 years of age and 
of good moral character, may apply for a certificate of registration or for such 
examination as shall be requisite for such certification under this Act; but before 
receiving such certificate this applicant shall submit satisfactory evidence of haying 
completed the course in a high school or the equivalent thereof, as may be approved 
by the American Institute of Architects, and of having subsequently thereto com- 
pleted such courses in mathematics, history and languages as may be prescribed by 
the Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects. The examination for the 
above academic requirements shall be held by the Board. In lieu of such examina- 
tion the Board may accept satisfactory diplomas or certificates from Institutions 
approved by the Board, covering the course or subject-matter prescribed for 
examination. 

Section 22,—Upon complying with the above requirements, the applicant shall 
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satisfactorily pass an examination in such technical and professional subjects as shall 
be prescribed by the Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects. The Board 
may, in lieu of examination, accept satisfactory evidence of any one of the qualifications 
set forth under subdivisions (a) and (b) of this Section. 

(a) A diploma of graduation or satisfactory certificate from an architectural college 
or school that he or she has completed a technical course approved by the American 
Institute of Architects, together with and subsequent thereto of at least three years, 
satisfactory experience in the office or offices of a reputable Architect or Architects. 

The Board may require applicants under this subdivision to furnish satisfactory 
evidence of knowledge of professional practice. 

(b) Registration or certification as an Architect in another State or country, where 
the qualifications prescribed at the time of such registration or certification were equal 
to those prescribed in this State at date of application. 


(Note: If these laws are to have any material value, it is important that registration be based 
on a high standard of education, and that registered Architects be competent. 

The principal object of the Law is to give the Board of Examiners power to ke certain that every 
man who uses the title of '‘ Architect ’’ is well qualified. 

The standard of technical education for Architects approved by the American Institute of 
Architects is the only one which might be looked to as binding upon all States, and there is no 
duty, which the Institute has to perform, which is more important in fixing and improving the 
standard of education of the architectural profession. Such standards will change from time to 
time, and the widest kind of flexibility embodied in a statute will be the most desirable. Any 
absolute standard, even the most advanced, would soon become obsolete. 

If in time all States will, in their registration laws, refer to the educational standards of the 
Institute, it will be a means of arriving at a uniformity most desirable to pave the way for a 
reciprocal recognition in each State of registration in other States. 

In the interests of the greatest public benefit and of good architecture, the standards of 
education should’be raised from time to time. 

A registration law should prove beneficial to the general practice of architecture. It should not 
be designed to bring about any immediate personal benefits. One evidence of the good effect o 
registration laws in States in which they are in force is that they are providing a strong incentive 
to would-be Architects to secure a regular architectural course in a college whose diploma will ensure 
their receiving registration under the law. That incentive leads them to qualify themselves by 
study and experience in an Architect’s office to an extent which they had not before realised to be 
necessary before they Legin independent practice. 

A person who is in bona fide practice and has used the title ‘‘ Architect.’’ before the law went into 
effect should be allowed to continue his practice without interference. The law should not permit 
him to demand a Certificate without proof of his competency. 

Contractors, Engineers or Owners should not be forbidden by a registration law to receive 
building permits so long as the local or State Building Ordinances are sufficiently rigid to assure 
that proper drawings are filed. The law should not interfere with the proper right of people 
other than Architects, who are really qualified to file drawings, whether made by themselves or 
not, to do so. 

There are many structures which an Engineer can properly care for without the assistance of an 
Architect and there are many cases of small structures, drawings for which can be made by 
the Contractor. We should rely on this attitude to enable us to co-operate on a friendly basis with 
the engineering profession and with Contractors who will ultimately concede the moral right of 
the Architect to take care of all work within his province provided the Architect maintains high 
standards of qualifications. 

Great importance is attached to this view of the matter, inasmuch as it is based on the 
unsatisfactory experience of the profession in two or more of the States.) 


Section 23.—An Architect who has lawfully practiced architecture for a period 
of more than ten years outside this State shall, except as otherwise provided in 
sub division (b) of Section 22, be required to take only a practical examination, the 
nature of which shall be prescribed by the Board of Examiners and Registration of 
Architects. 

(Note.—It is considered desirable to have a renewal fee, however small, to assist the Board in 


maintaining a correct list of registered Architects and to supply the profession and the public with 
such lists; it would be better to reduce the fees for the examination and registration than it would 
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be to omit the renewal requirement.) 

Section 24.—An Architect seeking to practice architecture in this State, who 
is a citizen of a foreign country and who has lawfully practiced architecture in such 
foreign country for a period of more than ten years, shall, except as prescribed in 
sub-division (b) of Section 22, be required to take a practical examination, the nature 
of which shall be prescribed by the Board of Examiners and Registration of 
Architects; or, if such applicant shall have been engaged in practice for a period of 
less than ten years, he shall, except as prescribed in sub-division (b) of Section 22, be 
required to take academic, technical and practical examination, but in any case such 
applicant shall file with the Board a bond in the sum of five hundred dollars, and such 
bond and the certificate shall remain in force for a period of three years, unless revoked 
for cause within such period, and shall then terminate unless a renewal be granted by 
the Board at its discretion. 

Section 25.—The fee to be paid to the Board by an applicant for an examination to 
determine his fitness to receive a certificate of registration as a registered Architect . 
shall be ten dollars ($10). 

The fee to be paid to the Board by an applicant for a certificate of registration as a 
registered Architect shall be five dollars ($5). 

The fee to be paid to the Board for the restoration of an expired certificate of 
registration shall be five dollars ($5). 

The fee to be paid to the Board upon renewal of a certificate of registration shall 
be one dollar ($1). 

The fee to be paid to the Board by an applicant for a certificate of registration, who 
is an Architect registered or licensed under the laws of another State or Territory of 
the United States, or of a foreign country or province, under subdivision (6) of 
Section 22 or under Section 28, or under Section 24, of this Act, shall be © 
fifteen dollars ($15). 


Section 26.—Certificates. —iling, recording and renewal of all examination papers and 
other evidences of qualification submitted by each applicant shall be filed with the Board 
of Iixaminers and Registration of Architects, and said Board shall keep a record, open 
to public inspection, at all reasonable times, of its proceedings relating to the issuance, 
refusal, suspension and revocation of certificates of registration. 

This record shall also contain the name, known place of business and residence, 
and the date and number of the certificate of registration of every registered 
Architect entitled to practice his profession in the State of............ 

Hivery person granted such certificate shall have the same recorded with the 
County Clerk of the County in which his principal office for the practice of 
architecture is located. 

(Note.—The recording of the Certificate with the County Clerk of the County in which the 
Architect’s office is located should be sufficient. A requirement to record the Certificate in each 
County in which work is performed by the Architect is cumbersome and an unnecessary expense 
and labour. 

The affixing of a seal of a registered Architect to plans and specifications as required by the laws 

of some States appears to be an unnecessary and burdensome requirement.) 
_ Section 27.—Every registered Architect in this State who desires to continue 
the practice of his profession shall, annually during the month of July, renew his 
certificate of registration, and pay to the Board the renewal fee required by Section 25, 
lines 12, 13 and 14, of this Act. 

A person who fails to renew his certificate of registration during the month of July 
in each year may not, thereafter, renew his certificate except upon payment of the fee 
required by Section 25, lines 9, 10 and 11, of this Act. 

Livery renewal certificate shall expire on June 30th following its issuance. 

Section 28: Revocation of Certificates—The Board of Examiners and Registration 
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of Architects may revoke any certificate after 80 days’ notice with grant of hearing to 
the holder thereof, if proof satisfactory to the Board be presented in the following 
cases :— 


(a) In case it is shown that the certificate was obtained through fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. 


(b) In case the the holder of the certificate has been found guilty by such Board or 
by a court of justice of any fraud or deceit in his professional practice, or has been 
convicted of a felony by a court of justice. 


(c) In case the holder of the certificate has been found guilty by such Board 
of gross incompetenccy or of recklessness in the planning or construction of buildings. 


(d) In case it is proved to the satisfaction of such Board that the holder of 
the certificate is a habitual drunkard, or is habitually addicted to the use of 
morphine, opium, cocaine or other drugs having a similar effect. 


Section 29.—Proceedings for the annulment of registration (i.e., the revocation of a 
certificate) shall be begun by filing written charges against the accused with the Board 
of Examiners and Registration of Architects. A time and place for the hearing of the 
charges shall be fixed by the Board. Where personal service or services through 
counsel cannot be effected, service may be made by publication. At the hearing, the 
accused shall have the right to be represented by counsel, to introduce evidence and to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses. The Board shall make a written report of its 
findings, which report shall be filed with the Secretary of State of the State of 
» ei ey , and which shall be conclusive. 


Section 30.—Kvery person who is lawfully making use of the title of Architect in 
this State before the going into effect of this Act, shall, within one (1) year after the 
going into effect of this Act, record his name with proof of his use of such title with 
the Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects, such recording not to be 
interpreted as evidence of competency or ability unless applicant applies for and is 
granted a certificate of registration. Failure to record within such period, the prior 
use of such title shall bar the said person from thereafter claiming registration under 
the provisions of Section 21 of this Act. 


Section 31.—On and after the passage of this Act the use of the title Architect or 
registered Architect, or the use of any other word or any letters or figures indicated or 
intended to imply that the person using the same is an Architect or registered 
Architect, without compliance with the provisons of this Act, the making of any wilfully 
false oath or affirmation in any matter or proceeding where an oath or affirmation is 
required by this Act, shall be deemed a misdemeanor punishable with a fine of not 
more than Two Hundred Dollars ($200.00), or imprisonment for not more than one 
(1) year, or both. 


Competition Conditions. 


The Society has filed for record the conditions of the following current Com- 
petitions: —Cairo (Hospital); Brirmmnenam, Avcxiann (N.Z.)* (War Memorials) ; 
Warrorp (Hospital); ‘ Damy Mau ’’ (Labour-saying House). 


* Barred to Members of the Society. 
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Review. 


BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE, By. Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bt., R.A., 
&c., &c. 2 vols. Cambridge University Press. Second edition. Price, £4 4s. Od. 


It is pleasant to think that notwithstanding the interpolation of. the Great War, a book like 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson’s ‘‘ Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture ’’—an expensive book 
in two volumes—first published in 1913, is in such demand that a second edition is called for in 
1920. This fact reflects credit not only on Sir Thomas Jackson, but on the public which buys 
his book. Such a demand must come from a public outside the architectural profession, and 
shows a pleasing desire on the part of that public for the extension of serious knowledge where 
architecturé is concerned. 

The book, it should be noted, is not called a ‘‘ History” of the styles referred to, but 
werely ‘‘ Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture.’ It might very aptly have been styled a 
‘“Commentary,’’ for such it largely is. Its nature bears witness to its pleasant origin which is 
to be found, the preface tells us, in informal discourses, illuminated by his sketches, delivered 
by the author to his pupils’ discourses. These discourses were subsequently expanded into 
lectures, and still further enlarged to form the book under review. 

It is, nappily, a book far removed from the Professor of Architecture’s “ History ’’; and 
from that impersonal analytical description and too rigid classification which seems inevitable in 
so many histories of architecture. It is the work of a practising architect who is also a widely 
read scholar, a widely travelled man, and an accomplished draughtsman whose descriptions and 
comments gain life from the fact that he limits them almost entirely to buildings that he has 
visited, studied and sketched. This limitation is not a narrow one, for he seems to have visited: 
and sketched all the chief, and most of the secondary buildings produced during the period 
under consideration in England, France, Germany, Italy, Constantinople and Salonica. Every- 
where the accuracy of the architect is informed by the sensibility of the artist and the learning 
of the scholar. Clearly there is no one better fitted to expound the historical styles than the 
practising architect who adds to his professional knowledge, varied learning and high enthusiasm. 

One is glad to think that this book is not one that can serve as a text-book or an examination 
cram-book. It will be of little use to the student in search of compressed information for 
answers to examination papers. Yet should a student by chance use this book for such a purpose, 
ne would find that by digging out of it the information he requires, he will learn more than 
any handbook can teach him; while the student who loves his art, and has a background of the 
-general history of architecture, will be .fascinated by its pages, though they will require his 
concentrated attention. They are a mine of information; and the architect who thinks he knows 
this period fairly well, will have some reminders of the gaps in his knowledge when he reads 
it through. 

But what of the book of which I am writing the eulogy? It is, in the first place, very 
comprehensive. It starts with the end of Roman Imperial Architecture, and the origins of 
Byzantine Imperial Architecture, and its development. into Italo-Romanesque. It then deals 
in Vol. I. with the Italo-Byzantine and Romanesque buildings of Rome, Venice, Pisa, Florence 
and Lombardy. The second volume begins with a short chapter on German Romanesque (written 
before the war), and then goes very minutely into the Romanesque of France, taking separately 
and in turn Aquitaine and Poitou, Provence, Toulouse, Burgundy, Auvergne, Normandy, the 
Isle of France; finally, English Romanesque before and after the. Conquest. ; 

The text is interesting and informative; the remarks on disputed dates or authorship of 
buildings are always worthy of attention, as founded on personal observation and exceptional 
opportunities for comparison. Enough political history is mingled with his accounts of the 
buildings themselves, or the province or country in which they are to be found, to give the 
student a solid base to stand on; while the descriptions of the buildings are not limited to 
technical or archeological particulars (which are, however, fully discussed when necessary) but 
are also interspersed with descriptions of their surroundings, accessories, decorations and other 
details—‘‘ the sectional arts which make up the drama of architecture,’’ as Lethaby puts it— 
from which the reader can form for himself some notion of their beauty and charm, qualities 
which so often dissolve under the acid of rigid description and classification. Inscriptions even 
are transcribed in many cases, a pleasing return to the custom of travellers in bygone days. 

To all this wealth of description by word and quotation, must be added the wealth of 
drawings reproduced from the author’s sketches, which add so enormously to the interest and 
value of the book. They are indeed remarkable, not only for their combined accuracy and 
artistic quality, but as covering so long a period of time. The earliest date from 1859—the 
latest from 1913—a lifetime, in fact. In the latest is to be seen no falling off in accomplishment, 
but rather a greater freedom; witness in particular that drawing of the interior of the church 
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of 8. Nectaire in Auvergne, dated May 15th, 1911. Compare also the drawing of the apse of 
the Cathedral of Lucca (Vol. I., pl. LXIX) of the same year, with that of the apse of Notre 
Dame du Port at Clermont-Ferrand (Vol. II., pl. CX VII.) made in 1864. This series of drawings 
has, as the author says, ‘“‘ an accidental’’ (we should call it ‘‘ an historical ’’) value as showing 
buildings which have since been altered or renovated, 

So far, criticism has all been praise. We must now for a moment come to what most people 
mean by criticism, namely, the pointing out of spots (the very few spots in this case) in the 
sun, by no means a grateful task. The author’s opinion on the subject of the ‘‘ pulvino ”’ or 
dosseret is rather hard to gather. In one place (Vol. I., p. 51) he speaks of it as ‘‘ not only 
ingenious, but audacious in its simplicity ”’; at p. 99 of the same volume, he calls it, ‘‘ after all, 
rather a clumsy expedient.’’ Perhaps the latter is his real opinion! He makes, we think, a 
mistake, and a curious one for him to make, in the matter of the French term “ trompe.”’ 
This he calls, more than once, a ‘ tromp,’’ and, in the second place, seems to credit M. Choisy 
as being the first to use the word, which has been in use among French masons for long enough, 
and has four pages to itself in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary. The plan he gives of Santa Sophia 
is not, I venture to think, quite as accurate as it might be in the delineation of the lines of 
the vaulting, and might well have been checked by the plans given in Lethaby and Swainson’s 
book. 

Speaking of a certain type of 12th or 13th century ciborium to be found in some of the 
churches at Rome—San Clemente, for instance, and San Lorenzo without the Walls—he says 
that he knows of no other examples save in Dalmatia; he may be interested to learn that there 
exists a very fine example on the Adriatic coast of Italy, in the church of Saint Nicholas at Bari, 
in Apulia. In Apulia also he will find some examples of porches with columns carried on 
lions’ backs, to add to the number of those he quotes, namely, in the case of the interesting, and, 
in some ways, uniquely planned church of San Giovanni al Sepolcro at Brindisi, and in the 
Cathedral of Bitetto. But enough of these small carpings, which have no more importance than 
the one or two misprints which still remain, and which will doubtless disappear when a third 
edition is called for. They are, when all is said, no drawback to the real and sustained excellence 
of this remarkable book. 

Finally, a word of praise must be added for the admirable paper printing and binding, all 
desirable qualities in a book, and often very far to seek in post-war days. 

AMBROSE POYNTER. 


The Victory Scholarship. 


There is still a sum of £1,500 to be raised in order to produce an income of £100 
per annum, required to provide the prize offered. 

The Secretary will be very pleased to receive donations, which should be sent 
to him at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. The donors’ names are published, without 
the amounts contributed. 


Masonic Lodge and R.A. Chapter. 


The Installation Meeting will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, 
November 9th, at 4 p.m. Members who belong to other Lodges, and wish to visit the 
Society’s Lodge, are invited to communicate with the Secretary at 28, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The Supreme Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of England have acceded to 
the request of the petitioners for a Charter of Constitution empowering them to form 
and hold a Regular Royal Arch Chapter to be attached to The Society of Architects’ 
Lodge, to be named The Society of Architects’ Chapter and to meet at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the second Wednesday in October, December and February. There are 
21 Founders, and those nominated for the Principals’ chairs are Messrs. E. C. P. 
Monson, Fred. J. Kedle and Edward J. Partridge. The Consecration will take place 
at Freemason’s Hall, W.C., on November Ist, at 5.15 p.m. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Notices. 


By-law 51. A member (in any class) shall be deemed to have knowledge of any 
by-law, regulation, rule, announcement or other notice issued by the Society or by the 
Council and published in the Journal as if the same had been served separately and 
personally or by post upon such members. but in all matters affecting the alteration of 
the Society’s Articles of Association notice shall be sent to all members as provided by 
Articles 68 and 69 of the Society’s Articles of Association. 


Special General Meeting. 


A Special General Meeting of. The Society of Architects will be held at 
28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, on Thursday, October 13th, 1921, at 8 p.m., 
to receive the Scrutineers’ report on the ballot for the election of Officers and 
Council for 1921-22, and for other business. Presentation of Students’ prizes. 


Papers for Session, 1921-22. 


The Council of the Society invite offers of or suggestions for papers on questions 
of professional interest for the forthcoming session. The invitation is not confined to 
Members of the Society, and is extended to the members of allied arts, crafts, 
sciences and industries. 

The meetings are held at 8 p.m., at the Society’s Headquarters, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on the second Thursday in the month, 


Addresses Wanted. 


MEMBERS. 
The Society’s Journals sent to the following Members, &c., have been returned 
through the post marked ‘‘ Gone away.” ‘The Secretary will be glad to hear from 
anyone who can put him in communication with any of these Members. 


G. A. Birkenhead (Vancouver) D. M. Davies (Caerphilly) T,. E. 8. Pitt (Yeovil) 
H. Byron (Ilford) T. M. Ellis (London) A. W. Street (Corsham) 
J. E. Broderick (Montreal) A. Hi. King (Mansfield) EB. F. Tomlins (Golders Green) 
W. G. Campbell (Johannes- Rk. T. Perry (Vancouver) H. E. Sherwood (Johannesburg) 
burg) L. C. Hatton (Ashtead) T. G, Williams (Liverpool) 
STuDENTs. 
S. J. C. Dening (Tiverton) A. G. Soulby (Richmond) 
H. Fyvie (Pretoria) _ B.C. Vander Schyff (Pretoria) 


Licentiates’ and Students’ Competitions, 1921. 


QuaRTERLY Competition ending October 81, 1921. Measured drawings, consisting 
of one sheet to one-eighth scale, one sheet to half-inch scale, and one sheet of enlarged 
details. They must be delivered, carriage paid, at the Society's offices, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, not later than 6 p.m. on Monday, October 81, together with the 
original sketches and notes. 

A first prize of the value of £6 6s., and a second of the value of £4 4s., if more 
than 10 competitors send in their drawings, may be awarded, varied, or withheld, at 
the discretion of the Council. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


Reduction in Prices 


The Cement Marketing Company 

have pleasure in intimating a 

reduction in the price of Portland 
Cement. 


Full and prompt supplies can now 
be given for delivery by rail, road 
or water transport, and _ prices 
will be quoted upon application. 


The Cement Marketing Company, 


LIMITED, 
8, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
PORTLAND, AVENUE 5690, 
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of the Cooker and Boiler 
ee TEE leads to Domestic Peace 


“All that we need to do when we want 
hot water is to ask cook to put down a 
leg of mutton to roast.”—Milestones 


shee time when the cooking and hot water supply 

were dependent one on the other—when if there 
was no cooking going on, no hot water could be 

had—is long since past, and the state of things referred 

to in the above quotation no longer exists in the up-to- 

date household. With the gas water-heater, really hot 

water can be obtained all over the house at any hour of day 

or night, whether for baths, shaving, 01 householduse. The _ 

servants are happy, and the service is prompt and efficient. 


For recent information on the vital house 
problem, architects,. builders and housing 
engineers are invited to write to the Secretary 
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We have a large staff of expert fixers 
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Z PA me London Office: 77 & 79, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
\' 


Gutters, Pipes, Connec- : 


I» % Inventors and first manufacturers of Asbestos-Cement Rainwater Goods. 
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THE FARRINGDON WORKS & 


H. PONTIFEX es SONS, LTD. 


Sanitary Engineers, 
PONTIFEX HOUSE, 43-4, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Pontifex’s ““ NIKE ’’ 
bath, registered design, 
with rounded roll 
and base 
in one piece, 
the bath being porce- 
lain enamelled inside, 
over the roll, outside 
and on base. 


Combined ‘‘hot’’ and 
“cold ’’ supplies, 
with standing waste 
and overflow in 
highly polished brass 
nickel-plated. 


We keep Large Stocks of Baths, Lavatories, Closet Combinations, Sinks, 
Urinals Brasswork, and Pumps. 


WE CAN SPEEDILY EXECUTE ARCHITECTS’ REQUIREMENTS. 
’Phone—Holborn 790 (three lines). Wire—Cuprite, Fleet London. 
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e KLEINE Patent 


- FIRE=RESISTING 


FLOORS, ROOFS, &c. 


ORL 


Reinforced Hollow Bricks 


Constructed with or without centering. 


ESTABLISHED = 1905 


The KLEINE Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, L‘* 


133-136, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 
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Scratch 
Proof. 


Tessaline Floor 
Varnish will sur- 
vive the constant rub 

of the dainty slipper 
or the heavy boot. It 
is as nearly scratch-proof 
as it is possible to make 
any varnish. It protects 
and beautifies Parquet 
Floors, Floor Sur- 
rounds, Linoleum, 
or any similar 
surface. 


Established 1840 


Robt Ingham Clark & Co., L' 


West Ham Abbey. .°. London, E. 15 


Associated with R. GAY & CO., LTD., Paint and Colour Specialists, Langthorne Works, 
Stratford Market, E.15. 
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The Society of Architects. 


J.H. SANKEY& SON.L™| 


“SANKEY' BUILDING MATERIALS 


5 
| 
VE hold the largest stocks of building = 
materials, and ai be glad if you will gy 
make a note of our name on your buyers’ z 
Bt 


list for this class of goods. 
18 WHARVES AND DEPOTS. 


Head Office and Works: 


2 Est. 1857. Essex Wharf, Canning Town, a 
London, E.16 ~ 
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Buicoens Decorarons _ Decogiven il 
& Sanitary. = 7 
S: 
Engin. pal 


Registered 


9 peers. 
Lambs Conduit Street, 
HOLBORN. WC. 


Telephone-Museum I0I6 


DENNIS (Ruabon Coal & Coke Co.,Ltd. ) 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, RUABON. 
| Red, Buff, and Pink Terra-Cotta Facing Bricks, 
peo and ar oe Tiles. 


-Telephone—AVENUE 588x. ESTABLISHED 1784. 


Building Contractors, Horses iora. 
Bank and Office Fitters, 


Worxs—LOVE LANE, SHADWELL, E.1. 


DOOR SPRINGS 
USEDIN THENEWLONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL HALL 


ASHBY & HORNER. Ltd.,| 


8, ALDGATE, LONDON, E.1.} 


“QUALITY — DURABILITY — EFFICIENCY 


HAND- MADE 


BATTL E DOWN SAND-FACED 


ROOF TILES 


As supplied for H.M. Office of Works. 
Red, Brown, Grey, and variegated. Do not laminate. 
King Alfred BONNET HIPS a speciality. 
| BATTLEDOWN TILE & BRICK WORKS, CHELTENHAM (WEBB BROS., Ld.) 


Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 


LIMITED. 
FIRST IN | FOREMOST IN 
1899 | 1921 


Only Address: WATFORD, ENGLAND 


GEARING . PANIC BOLTS 


ROBERT ADAMS 
3 & 5, Emerald St., Holborn, W.C.1 


| USE J. C. EDWARDS’ 
| STONE-FAGED TERRA COTTA 


The Finest Building Material on the Market. 


Full particulars on application to the Patentee and Manufacturer: 


J : C. EDWARDS, Terra Cotta Works, RUABON. 


The Standard Enamel Paint of the World. 
Pure White, Perfect Finish, High Lustre, Unrivalled Durability. 


FARQUHAR & GILL, LTD., #48 S00T-ANO ABERDEEN, 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


T.L.B. BRICKS & TILES Reg. Tide ese 


Reg. Trade Mark. 
| SOLE MAKERS: 


THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


| No. 14 Bracknell. BRACKNELL, BERKS. Lawrence, Bracknell 


TLL. B, Red Rubbers Sand-Faced Facing. 


ARTITIONS 


Sliding and Folding 


For SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Top oc Bottom Fittings. 


KINGFISHER LTD., West Bromwich 


HENRY WALKER & SON, L™ 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Vacuum Steam, 


EXPERTS IN 
HEATING by 


Low Pressure Steam 
and Hot Water. 


HARLAND’S 


Varnishes, Enamels and Fine Colours 
MERTON, LONDON, Ss. W.19 
Established 1791. 


By Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 
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ALL THE WORLD OVER 


ESSEX 
& CO.’S 
WALL 
BAERS. 8 Seite warn 


114-116, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Ltd. 


Sanitary Specialists 


63 to 67, Lambeth Palace Road 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, S.E. 1 


Telephone: HOP 3600 and 3601 


Having taken over the Heating and Ventilation 
business recently carried on by the 


FUEL ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO., 101, Charlotte Street, W.1 
Invite enquiries for Schemes and Estimates. 


INWALLPAPERS 
& CRETONNES 


t FAST TOLIGHT % 


The Wall Decorations are designed and coloured to 
form a perfect background for our Cretonne Hangings. 


A.SANDEKSON 


& SONS E 


51-55 BERNERS St LONDONMWI 


McNEILL’S. 
FAMOUS FELTS 


Highest Grade. All Varieties, 
for all kinds of ROOFS. 


McNEILL’S S 
PGC Te 
° vFh wd ov* or 


or. ee ayes, : 
oopes’s 
Pees oxen e 1 


Lion Brand Felts 
and Slag Wool. 


se 
we wi? 
oF co Housing Schemes. 


Comply with the MINISTRY OF HEALTH requirements, 


F MeNEILL & Co Ltd Contractors to the British Govern- 
s sy 


sy ment, L.C.C. & Principal Railways 
Spencer House, 4, South Place, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Estabd, 1833. Oldest House in the Trade. 


THE STANLEY CLEFT CHESTNUT 
AND WIRE FENCING. 


STRONG, DURABLE, EASILY ERECTED AND ECONOMICAL. 


Made Throughout from All-British Materials. 


specced : Awarded 
ilyver Meda | Silver Medal 
“gi Empire ; i Forestry Exhibition 


Crystal Palace. Liverpool, 1910. 


The Staniey Underwood Go., Ltd., 
2, SHOTTERMILL, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


(STEAM & HOT WATER) 


For all Classes of PRIVATE 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Bath and Hot Water 
Supplies. 


Many Contracts carried out 
under eminent Architects at 


Home and Abroad. 


Catalogues, List of Jobs, and 
all Estimates free. 


C.P.Kinnell & Co., 


Ltd., 


Southwark St., LONDON, S,E.1 


The Journal of 
The Society of Architects. 


New Metropolitan Water Board Offices. 
Screen of Main Staircase, Cuban Mahogany. 


Telephone: 
436 & 437 Reading. 


Telegrams: : 
Elliotson, Reading. 


-ELLIOTE 
éJovs READING =. 


Advertisements. 


HIGH CLASS 


JOINERY 


Shop  Fitttaas 
PANELLING 


MOULDINGS 


of Superb Quality 


Designers & Contractors 


for 


Interior Decoration 


H. Austen Hall, Esq., 
Architect, 


Branch Offices: 
London, 18, Hanover St., W. 
Manchester, 116, Portland St. 


SELF ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


3529, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


(And at Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, &c.) 


Sanitary and Hydraulic 


Managing Director; Mr. S. A. Self, M.R.S.I., F.I.S.E. 

For over 25 years with J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd. Prin- 

cipal Officers of Staff and Works, also many years 
with Tylor’s, Merryweather’s and Sturtevant’s. 


Keen Competitive Estimates. 
BATHS, CLOSET SETS, SINKS, 
LAVATORIES, URINALS, 
PUMPS, BRASSWORK, FIRE 

FITTINGS, ETC. 


All White ‘HYGIENIC ’”’ 


(For Baths, Sinks, Lavatories, etc.) 


PATENT SILENT “HIGHWORTH” 


PATENT “BIRMINGHAM” 
Looks Best For Housing. 


Valves 


CISTERN 


HEARTH FIRE 
Costs Least 

Sanitary Fittings for Housing. 

Heating and Ventilating Schemes. 


Works and Foundry: ’Phone: 
WALWORTH and Holborn 1562 (2 lines) 
BIRMINGHAM. Hop 94 


Telegrams: 
“Integral”? Holb., London. 


Engineers. 


Midland 256 (Birmingham) 
Central 539 (Manchester) 
SS nner 


CAFFERATA & CO. 


NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF i 


PLASTER OF PARIS| 
Keene’s & Parian Cements 


HIGHEST QUALITY IN THE WORLD. 


NEW PLASTERING MATERIAL 
“ VICTORITE” (Reed, 


Also Sole Makers for Great Britain and the Colonies of 


The Curry Patent Tyer 


FOR TYING BAGS AND 
FOR BINDING REINFORCING 
RODS AND MESH IN CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Used by unskilled labour. Boy can operate. Three to four 
times as quick as-pliers or any other known method, 


Manufacturers of 
Fireproof Plaster and Breeze Partitions 
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Insurance doesnt 
prevent fires- 


but a sure means of "preventing fire damage is ‘the’ 


‘RINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
—-— AND FIRE ALARM 


A small fire itself sets into operation the apparatus 
which extinguishes it and sounds the warning— 
it cannot grow into a big fire. 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd., MANCHESTER & LONDON’ 


BLACKWELLS’ 


BITUMEN ROOFINGS 


In 1, 2 and 3-Ply Weights. 
WATERPROOF — PERMANENT —EASILY-FIXED 


No. 46 UNDERSLATING 


In Rolls 24 yds, x 1 yd. Wide. 
Permanent —— Vermin-proof —— Insulating. 


BITUMEN DAMPCOURSES 


In Rolls of 8 or 24 yds.— Any width to 36 in. 
EXTENSIVELY USED FOR HOUSING-SCHEMES 


OVER ONE MILLION have been sold. 


“TRICO” 


FURNAGE PANS 


HAVE NO EQUAL. 


They won’t rust, afford 
absolute protection to 


linen, and are infinitely 


'M ETVAR. ANTI- CORROSIVE PAINT 
BITUMASTIC 
FOR ALL STEEL AND IRON STRUCTURES 


as 


“LINOT ” JOINTLESS 
FLOORING 
FOR DURABLE AND HYGIENIC FLOORS 


Full Particulars, Prices and Samples from 


ROBERT W. BLACKWELL & CO., Ltd., 


36, Emperor’s Gate, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 
Telephones : Western 4362-3-4, Telegrams ‘‘Kurkee-Southkens, London.” 
WORKS: EAST CROYDON, SURREY. 


superior to galvanised 


ones. 
@@* Most Ironmongers stock them. 
USED FOR YEARS ON MANY OF THE 
LARGEST ESTATES. 
SOLE MAKERS— 


THE RUSTLESS [RON GOL” 


KEIGHLEY. 
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ALBERT J. SHINGLETON 
118, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8 


FOR 


INSIDE 


AND 


OUTSIDE 


BLINDS 


CURTAINS, CORNICE POLES, Etc. 


’*Phone: Western 357. ’Grams : “‘ Blinds, Kens, London.’’ 


FOR SPECIAL: OFFERS OF 


THEODOLITES 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


See the September MISCELLANEOUS MONTHLY, 2d. post free. 
MAKERS: 


BERGER a Ee POR ESE KEUPEELL & ESSER 
BUP Rac BUEE GURLEY POTZER 
CAREY HALDEN TROUGHTON & SIMS 
CASELLA HALL WATSON 
COOKE HARRISON WATTS 

STANLEY 


FROM &17 EACH ACCORDING 
TO SIZE, MAKE AND CONDITION. 


Inspection of our large Sample and Stock-rooms is invited. 


MISCELLANEOUS DISPOSALS SYNDICATE, LTD., 
WORMWOOD SCRUBBS, WOOD LANE, W.12. 


TELEPHONE: PARK 5170 (3 Lines). 
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3 oo M“ PROTECTOR, ECCLES.” 


| _ Protector Lamp 5 Lighting Co.,Ltd. 


ROUBLE HINGE,” 


"SINGLE, HINGE. 


The Government Restrictions against — 
the supply of Duresco hitherto ex- 
. isting are now withdrawn. 
- The' material can be supplied in any 
quantity without delay. 


| DURESCC 
tne The Silicate Paint Co., Ltd., 


CHARLTON, -LONDON, 5S. E. 7, 


ECCLES, near MANCH ESTER. 


> Makers of HAWGOOD'S PATENT 


_ REVERSIBLE SPRING. HINGES 


_ Fixed insame position as sion nap Butt Hinges. (No connection with the Floor.) 


As eal fy His Majesty’s Office of Works, LC. C; Coriintons. Railway Co.’s). 
and in use in the Principal Board Schools, Theatres, Hospitals, Hotels, é&c. 


The Company’s District Agents : 


DODD & OULTON, Ltd., 
y 8, Stanley Street, LIVERPOOL, 


And 6, Todd Street, MANCHESTER, | § 


J, DUTHIE & CO., 
£129, St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 


‘JOHN LINE & SONS, Ltd,, q 
Alfred Place, LONDON, 
And 63, Coruwall St, BIRMINGHAM, . 


W. ROBINSON (Nottingham), Ltd., 
7 & 9, Victoria Street, NOTTINGHAM, 
And 25, Church Gate, LEICESTER. 


‘ROWE BROS. & CO,, Ltd, EXETER, 
. ' And Canon’s Marsh, BRISTOL, 


JOHN DUNN & SON, 


Elswick Court, Northumberland Street, 
N EWCASTLE-ON-TYN EB 
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